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CRITICAL THINKING; IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING AND 

TEACHERS 
CONFERENCE 1991 PROCEEDINGS 

Overview 



The Institute for Critical ThirJcing at Montclair State has 
sponsoreda conference. (>aical Thinking; Iniplicatons forTeaching 
andTeachers, to help enrich the field of critical thinking through 
the perspectives of scholars within a variety of academic 
disciplines, and professional practitioners. The papers included 
in the proceedings of this conference stand as an index of the 
usefulness of such a point of view. The volume reflects the 
thoughts of more than 49 authors representing some 10 
academic fields. It is divided into four sections that include 
papers addressing the goals and purposes of education, general 
approaches and specific techniques for teaching and learning, 
and the nature of teachers' professional knowledge. The papers 
address central issues in critical thinking and focus on crucial 
aspects of educational theory and practice, reflecting the many 
perspectives that relate critical thinking to education- for 
teachers, for students, for administrators and for the communities 
that they serve . The various perspectives represented here . along 
with tlie papers from our first three conferences, already publishe d 
as Criiiccd Thinking: Language and Inquiry Across the Disciplines, 
CriticalThinking: Focus on Social and Culturallnquiry, and Criiical 
Thinking: Focus on Science and Technology, add significant new 
ideas to the field of critical thinking. In these Proceedings, the 
positions presented tend away from the mainstream of critical 
thinking theory, as primarily represented by the work of 
philosophers, and present many new and potentially useful 
points of view. What we take to be of central importance are the 
offerings of many disciplines Involved with critical thinking but 
generally underrepresented in its literature. These various 
approaches furnish standpoints that we believe deserve careful 
consideration. Critical thinking, as reflected here, includes 
diversity of expression, but yet identifles continuities in methods 
and goals across the various disciplines. 

At Montclair State, we have developed a notion of critical 
thinking that has at its center a concem with Judgment. We 
maintain that students should see the content of the courses 
within a nexus ofjustification and application. This requires that 
students leam course content in relation to the methodological 
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and substantive principles that support that content as 
Justifiable — that is. permit the Judgment that the information 
and procedures presented in the course have been appropriately 
J ustlfied. Further, we maintain that students should be helped to 
link Information taught to some domain ofmeanlngful application, 
a domain which frequently extends beyond the boundaiies of the 
discipline itself. Knowledge taught to undergraduates should 
address the theoretic reason of the student by having the 
underlying theoretic and/or empirical bases of that knowledge 
made explicit. It should also speaktothe students'praciteai reason 
by being related to purposes for which the knowledge has 
potential significance. 

Knowledge essentially tied to Judgment, we believe, is thus at 
the heart of undergraduate education. But Judgment, if it is to be 
acceptable, must rest appropriately on good reasons. This is the 
core of critical thinking, and why it is essential to undergraduate 
education. For critical thinking constitutes the ability and 
willingness to identify and apply the set of principles that support 
Judgment through the best available reasons. Such reasons, we 
believe, are most often found in the canons of the various 
disciplines. Canons Include such a variety of basic beliefs and 
principles as ethical and methodological assumptions and 
practices, theories and facts that are held as unexceptionable, 
and genre for the presentation of results. Such canonical principles 
constitute the criteria used to support judgments of the most 
responsible sort in the various areas of inquiry. We do not, 
however, think that such principles are unchanging or are tied 
to one perspective. Rather, we believe that canons for good 
Judgment are to be found in all of the various fonxis of human 
inquiry and that they have histories that enable them and require 
them to change in the light of reason and practice. We maintain 
that the disciplines evolve in their objects of concern and in their 
conceptions of appropriate methodologies to belter understand 
the range of issues and topics that are at the center of academic 
and practical learning. 

These disciplinary modes of inquiry reflect what is seen as 
best in the current standards that govern work in the fields. But 
these are not unlvocal, between or within fields, nor are they 
arbitrary. The disciplines, at any moment, reflect the range of 
what has been deemed best. To the extent that they are critical 
in their thought, they also reflect the ongoing exploration of these 
methodological and substantive canons by reflection on the 
practice of the discipline itself, by interaction with and comparison 
to other scholarly fields and in response to the complex universe 
of application that is the common reality with which all disciplines 
are concerned, 

II 



The connection between critical thinking. Judgment and 
methods of inquiry of the disciplines is to be found in the analysis 
of critical thinking that the InsUtute for Critical Thinking owes to 
Matthew Lipman. In his analysis, critical thinking r^ts essentially 
on the identification and use of criteria for Judgment, applied in 
a fashion sensitive to context, and with a commitment to ongoing 
reflection and self-conrectlon. iTiis notion offers a unifying focus 
for criUcal thinking across the disciplines whUe recognizing the 
validity of responses that reflect dilTerent criteria for application 
within particular academic arenas. 
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THE PLENARIES 



THE PLEN ARIES 



The three plenaristsat the conference. Critical Thinking; Implications 
for Teaching and Teachers offer complementary perspectives on a 
central conference theme: the role for educators in con temporary society. 
MaxineGreene's paper, "FromThoughtfulnesstoCritique: The Teaching 
Connection/' begins with a call for Ihoughlfulness: "the capsiCity to 
reflect on the taken-for granted." This prompts her to explore the 
concept of reflection on "our lived situations." Rather than seeing 
critical tliinking as requiring a "disinterested observer," Greene calls 
for seeing "persons situated as embodied selves in relation to others." 

This leads to the central notion of "critique." Greene sees our 
democracy to be "out of joint/' "the speechlessness, the jX)vs^erlessness, 
the erosion of support systems, the mean-spiritedness, the addictions, 
the sicknesses, the violence and violations, the carelessness, the greed." 
Critique is, amongothcr things, "an activity of unveilingor debunking," 
it requires that wc "find some v/ay of seeing and thinking, that may 
provoke and sustain responsible action on the part of divers persons, 
teachers and students." She concludes: "We are charged, we who care 
about thinking and teaching, to study that equation and keep trying to 
discover what does not 'add up'." 

The second plenary paper, "Confronting Inequality: The Mor^.' 
Imperative for Higher Education," by Nicholas M. Michelli, situates the 
general problerr. that Greene raises within the context of our societies 
"savage inequalities" as reflected in education. Michelli sees two recent 
books. There are no children here: The story of two boys grovnng up in the other 
America, by Alex Kotlowitz, and Savage inequalities, by Jonathan Kozol 
as reminding educators their "obligation to help shape the society and 
be stewards of our best hopes and aspirations." Kozol and Koplowitz 
support Michelli's perception that the "quality of life in our urban 
centers is deteriorating." What his paper adds to the discussion is the 
view that "college and universities have a moral obligation to become 
involved in seeking solutions to the problems" that the authors describe. 

Michelli sees the roleof higher education in redressing theinequities 
of schooling as reflected in the problems of societies and the needs of 
individuals to be warranted by three considerations: "the problems 
have affected, and will affect higher education. Second, they have an 
implicit moral obligation as institutions responsible for the intellectual 
well-being of society to bring their intellectual strengths to bear on 
society's most pressing problems. Finally, and perhaps most 
imjX)rtanily, these are real people, and we cannot turn our backs on 
them." 

He draws on the work of Boyer, making recommendations for 
changing the culture of the university. He presents the model of the 
professional development school in "real partnership with c n institution 
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of higher education/' Finally hecitesGoodlad'scall for the "simultaneous 
renewal of schools and teacher education." 

The theme of social inequity continues in "Thinking is Critical/' the 
final plenary paper, by Mark Weinstein, who traces a variety of senses 
in which teaching is critical- Looking at both social science methodology 
and the moral imperatives that p>ostmodemism and multi-culturalism 
reflect, Weinstein traces what he takes to be essential roles for teaching 
in a society that strives for "a truly radical pluralistic democracy/' 

Drawing on nine different meanings for the word "critical/' 
Weinstein calls for an expanded role for teachers in the "severe criticism" 
of curriculum and in the "careful and exact evaluation" of students. 
Calling for teachers to engage in "action research" and to "offer the 
results of their efforts to the larger community/' His arguments are 
supportcdby an analysis of common statistical methodology and looks 
to "rich and realistic descriptions and plausible explanations" drawn 
from a "focus on actual practice/' 

Wcinstcin's discussion then shifts to the concerns prompted by the 
recent heightened awareness of diversity that reflects the "needs and 
pcrceptionsof the many constituencies- students, parents and politicians- 
that have an interest in educational practices/' Seeing the crisis in 
education to be the result of the "breakdown of educational paradigms 
and characterized by alienatio n, he sees the need for increasing teachers' 
professional status and perquisites in order to redirect education away 
from the conservative "ideal of excellence" and towards the "liberal 
ideal of equity/' 
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FROM THOUGHTFULNESS TO CRITIQUEt THE TEACHING 
CONNECTION 



Maxine Greene 



John Barell, in his lovely book called Teaching for Thoughtfulness 
(1991 ), teased me into pondering the many facetsof thoughtfulness and 
seeking connections between thoughtfulness and critique. Originally, 
it was Hannah Arendt who made me recognize the cenlrality of 
thoughtfulness to a conception of philosophy. At the beginning of The 
Human Condition, she wrote in a language and in a mood that have 
remained unforgettable: "What I propose...is a reconsideration of the 
human condition from the vantage point of our newest experiences and 
our most recent fears. This, obviously, is a matter of thought, and 
thoughtlessness — the heedless recklessness or hopeless confusion or 
complacent repetition of 'truths' whichhavebecome trivial and empty — 
seems to me among the outstanding characteristics of our time. Wliat I 
propose, therefore, is very simple: it is nothing more than to think what 
we are doing" (1958, p. 5). Later, in the posthumous collection called 
Thinking, she accounted for her preoccupation with thoughtlessness by 
recalling her observations of Adolf Eichmann with his "cliche-ridden 
language." She said : "Qiches, stock phrases, adherence to conventional, 
standardized codes of expression and conduct have the socially 
recognized function of protecting us against reality, that is, against the 
claim on our thinking attention that all events and facts make by virtue 
of their existence" (1978, p. 4). She knew very well that no one can be 
continuously responsible to such claims; but the trouble was with 
Eichmann that he knew "of no such claim at all." 

Thoughtfulness, then, for Arendt had much to do with the capacity 
to reflect back on the taken-for-granted, on stock respx)nses, on the 
merely formulaic. It had as well to with speech and action, with the 
capacity to break through the wordless and the abstract in order to come 
togei icr with others, and to bring into being all "in-between" (1958, p. 
82). It had to do with a kind of mutual recognition and, at once, a taking 
of responsibility for the v/orld as known, the world as lived. What 
Arendt said often evoked for me John Dewey's conception of mind as 
the ability to deal "consciously and expressly with the situations in 
which we find ourselves" (1934, p. 263). That is because there seems to 
be in both a grounded, active, perspectival \iew of thinking and of 
thoughtfulness. It suggests for me a way of being in the world, of being 
alive. 

That is probably the reason why it connects so much with the idea 
of v^de-av/akeness, which I have borrowed from Alfred Schutz, Albert 
Camus, and Virginia Woolf — knowing well there are many more. 
Camu3 wrote, it may be recalled, about what can happen when habits 
are suddenly disrupted , when "the chain of daily gestures is broken..." 
(1955, p. 12). He went on to say that "one day the 'why' arises and 
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everything begins in that weariness tinged with annazement. 'Begins' — 
this is important. Weariness comes at the end of the acts of a mechanical 
life, but at the same time it inaugurates the impulse of consciousness. It 
a wakens consciousness and provokes what follows. What follows is the 
gradual return into the chain or it is the definitive awakening^' (p. 13). 
As I read it, it is the definitive awakening to the asking of the question 
("Why?"), the being aroused to thoughtful ness. As I reread it now, it 
strikes me as a description of a phenomenon towards which every 
teacher yearns. How, indeed, I ask myself and continue asking myself, 
how are we to disrupt the life of habit, enable the young to feel that 
"weariness" — or, if you like, the boredom many of us know too well? 

And then there was Alfred Schutz, writing that by "'wide- 
awakeness' we want to denote a plane of consciousness of highest 
tension originating in an attitude of full attention to life and its 
requirements. Only the p>orforniing and especially the working self is 
fully interested in life and hence, wide awake. It lives within its acts and 
its attention is exclusively directed to carrying its project into effect, to 
executing its plan. This attention is an active, not a passive one. Passive 
attention is the opposite to full awakeness" (1967, p. 213). Passive 
attention, he believed, meant drowning in a sea of small perceptions 
rather than what he called "gearing into the worid" and trying to 
change it. Saying all this, he not only enriched the notion of wide- 
awakeness by linking it to the idea of project — the project by which a 
p>crson, any person invents herself or himself; he implicitly challenged 
the merely contemplative stance. Also, by extending the idea of 
attentiveness to acting in and on the world, he suggested a kind of 
thoughtfulness that was more than merely intellectual. 

Virginia Woolf was as troubled by what she called "non-being" as 
Dewey, Camus, and Schutz were by submergence in the passive and the 
habitual. For her, "non-being" was like being "embedded in a kind of 
nondescript rotton wool" (1976, p. 70). There were, however, 
"exceptional moments," remembered for the shocks of awareness they 
brought with them that led to new awarenesses, "moments of being," 
sometimes pleasurable, sometimes not. Reaching back to her childhood 
to recapture some of them, she made clear that she had experienced 
what could be called awakenings to thoughtfulness each time. She 
associated them with seeking an explanation for what, unexplained, 
made her feel pa' sive and often injured. It is, she wrote, "explanation" 
that "blunts . sledge-hammer force of the blow" — the blow of what 
escaped unaerstanding at the time. She went on to say that she later 
found those sudden shocks welcome and valuable. "And so I go on to 
suppose that the shock-receiving capacity is what makes me a writer. I 
hazard the explanation that a shock is at once in my case followed by the 
desire to explain it" (p. 72). It should be clear that she was linking those 
shocks not only io the beginning of thoughtfulness, but to the creation 
of her project which was wriring, her way of acting in the world. 

It must be said, as we know from her books, tha t her writing as well 



as her explaining were as thoughtful as they were imaginative and 
perceptive. Most of us recognize that thinking, as in her case, is almost 
always integrally related to projects, to modes of action, to what people 
do in the world — whether it is writing novels, keeping house, gardening, 
driving cars, selling in a department store. We also recognize, on some 
level, that people who do those tasks well do not first have to review the 
skills of thinking. In other words, the efficient housekeeper, no more 
than the proficient writer, does not have to think what to do before she 
does it. Gilbert Ryle (a British philosopher very different from Alfred 
Schutz) made the point that thinking is not "a precursor of or a 
preparatory step towards our doing what we want to do; "it is an 
element,andanesscntial element" in ourtryingtodoit (1972, p.37). The 
housekeeper o r the gardener or (on many occasions) the writer confronts 
basically practical problen>s. The solutions of those problems are found 
in the clean, quiet house or the flowering chrysanthemums or the 
publishable novel. In no case is the thinking involved prior to or 
separate from the achieving. It is a constitutive aspect of the dusting and 
the p>olishing, of the seed-planting, of the shaping of language and the 
creating of a world. The focus, I am suggesting, should therefore be on 
efficient housecleaning, careful gardening, attentive expressing or 
presenting or telling how it was, not on the thinking skills involved. 

There is an obvious difference, of course, between certain of these 
activities and what is called doing intellectual work. Ryle wrote that 
learning to be a good mathematician or historian or chemist requires 
some capacity to understand what it is to think "properly" (p. 38). That 
signifies an ability to justify what is said, to give good reasons, and (I 
would add) a void what Arendt called "complacent repetition of 'truths' 
which have become trivial and empty." It seems evident that the 
obligation to justify, to offer good reasons, to resist stock responses is, 
as Ryle put it, internal to the kind of thinking that can be called 
intellectual (p. 42). I would go further in some ways. I would put stress 
upKDn the need for rcflexivity, as well as the need to care about the 
quality of one's thinking. Again, none of this is detached from the 
activity of thinking. The activity itself might be said to be an enactment 
of caring, attcntiveness, scrupulousness when it comes to relating to 
what calls out for explanation, to the problems that come clear when, as 
John Dewey said, "wedeal consciouslyand expressly with thesituations 
in which we find ourselves" (1934, p. 263). 

I would stress the consciousness of situatedness in p>ondering 
thinkingandthoughtfiilness. Notonlyarepersonssituatedasembodied 
selvesin relation with others. Theyareaware of theirparticular locations, 
their perspectives, the partiality of their perceiving. If they are 
encouraged to rennain aware, to tell their stories on the ground of such 
awareness, they will escap>e the artificiality, indeed the falseness of the 
detached vision. Too frequently, as we well know, the idea of the 
rational person is linked with a notion of a disinterested observer, if not 
some ideal resembling James Joyce's indifferent God paring his nails. 
Even Gilbert Ryle warned against preoccupation with purely theoretical 



rcasonsorjustifications,ashecautionedagainstassuming that the main 
intellectual fault against which the thinker was to be trained was "a 
breach of the rules of Logic'' (1972, p. 40). Maurice Merleau-Ponty, 
emphasizing the importance of perception and the fact that what we 
perceive "is not an ideal unity in the possession of the intellect, like a 
geometrical notion... it is rather a totality open to a horizon of an 
indefinite number of fx^rspectival views which blend with one another..." 
( 1 964, p . 1 6) . Conscious o f this, we become also conscious of the enticing 
and unending incompleteness of what is accessible to us. Perception, 
said Merleau-Ponty, "summons us to the tasks of knowledge and 
action" (p. 25). It moves us to thinking and to thoughtfulness. 

Again, I would draw attention to the importance of the lived 
situation, the ground of our perceiving. In any given situation, it must 
be realized, we are both responsible and not responsible, free and 
determined. Our lived situations, after all, include the stuff of our 
biographies; they are affected in many ways by gender considerations, 
class considerations, ethnic considerations, and at once by factors so far 
below the surface of consciousness we cannot name them. Not only are 
we never in full control of our situations, but the meanings we ascribe 
to what we do are not always the same as the meanings others ascribe 
to them. Nonetheless, it is up to us to give meaning to our lived 
situations, even as we mediate what we feel to be personal through the 
common, through what might be called the social. As Merleau-Ponty 
put it, "If we actually reflect on our situation, we will find that the 
subject, thus situated in the world and submitting to its influences, is at 
the same time he who thinks the world" (p. 57). Saying that, he was 
suggesting how much thinkinghad to do with grasping the appearances 
of things, how much it had to do with acts of consciousness, interpretive 
acts, and what he sometimes called "intentional analysis." And he 
talked about how important it was to combine empirical thinking or 
induction with "the reflective knowledge that we can obtain from 
ourselves as conscious subjects." As I hope I can make clear after a 
while, this can be viewed as essential to critical thinking and to opening 
the way for what I am calling critique. 

The languages may bcdifferent;theapproaches,definably different; 
but it is interesting to me to find Matthew Lipman, discussing critical 
thinking for children, consistently presenting thinking skills in the 
context of children's everyday lives (1977). It is equally interesting to 
find Richard Paul talking about dialogical thinking and about the 
importance of seeing things from multiple points of view (1985). Even 
the psychologist Robert Sternberg writes no t only about the experiential 
and about the range of occasions for critical thinking in everyday life as 
well as in academic domains (1985). 

Whatever the discipline, there isa concern for live contexts, as there 
is for bridging between the theoretical and the academic and lived life 
or the everyday. Many would agree with John Passmore, who said that, 
if the critical spirit is to be encouraged, teachers have to develop in their 
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pupils "an enthusiasm for the give-and-take of critical discussion" 
(1972). He had what he called "critico-creative thinking" in nrdnd, with 
the idea that "in the great traditions" imagination and criticisms are 
combined (p. 33). Imagination, he suggested, can be controlled by 
criticism; and criticisms, fed by imagination, can be transformed into 
new ways of looking at things. In the conversations he described, "the 
give-and-take of critical discussion/' both teachers and students are 
called upon to display processes of critical judgment and to defend 
what they say in public by producing relevant grounds. Ryle's mention 
of thinking "properly" connects with this;but,inPassmore's treatment, 
there is the likelihood that rules governing the "proper" might be 
defined and redefined. For Passmore, people are capable of thinking 
critically about, as distinct from simply obeying a rule. 

It is probably evident that these approaches to bridging, 
conversation, and justification are related to conceptions of subject 
ma tter or content . Criticism has no point of departure, after all, if it i s no t 
linked to the building up of bodies of knowledge, practical and 
theoretical. In such contexts, the aware and intelligent practice of skills 
and the application of rules can be encouraged. O^n questions can be 
confronted; open texts can be read. For me, this is most likely to happen 
if students are enabled to reach out from their own places, their own 
situations, with the hope of looking through the lenses provided by the 
disciplines. Looking through such lenses or perspectives in accord with 
some consciousness of how such looking ought to be carried on, 
students may find themselves o rd ering the mated als of their experience 
in novel ways. They may find themselves, as Merleau-Ponty said, on a 
"route." They may come to know "an experience which gradually 
clarifies itself, which gradually rectifies itself and proceedsby dialogue 
with itself and others" (1964, p. 21). He was talking, not only in terms 
ofopennessand new perspectives; he wasemphasizing theimportance 
of "thinking throughour errors," of rectifying as things became gradually 
clear. And he was suggesting, as I would want to do, an interpretive 
approach, a way of gaining understanding and achieving meaning 
against the background of lived life. 

The most telling example I can think of is in the readingof works of 
literature from the point of ^/iew of what is son'ietimes called "reader 
reception theory" (Iser, 1980; Scholes, 1989). According to this view, 
meanings are not predefined, hidden in particular texts and there to be 
unearthed . Whether the work is Moby Dick or Madame Bovary or Beloved 
or any other, the meanings must be achieved through action on the part 
of a reader. Such texts provide perspectives through which to look: four 
main perspectives, writes Wolfgang Iser (1980, p. 35), those of the 
narrator, the characters, the plot, and the reader. These perspectives 
(Ishmael's, say, the island men on board the Pequod, Captain Ahab's, 
the "manic quest" of the white whale, the reader against the background 
of her readings and experience) provide guidelines originating from 
di f ferent starting points. Iser says these guidelines shade into each other 
and at length converge in a general meeting place which is called "the 
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meaning of the text...only brought into focus if it is visualized from a 
standpoint." The standpoint and the convergence emerge during a 
reading process in wliich the reader occupies shifting vantage points in 
an effort to fit the different perspectives she discovers into an evolving 
pattern. Iser himself sees this as an analogue for the perspectival view 
I have tried to describe as a ground for critical thinking. He speaks of the 
reader situated in a position from which he can assemble the meaning 
towards which the perspectives of the text have guided him. The 
meaning, however, is not that of an external reality, nor is it a copy of 
the reader's lived world. It is a reality brought into meaning by the 
reader's ideation or (we might well say) critical thinking. It is through 
that active thinking and interpretive process that the text sets off a series 
of mental images, the content of which may be colored by the reader's 
own experience. It thus becomes a referential background against 
which theunfamiliarcanbeconceived(p.38).Thisnotionofunfamiliarity 
is important. It discloses dimensions of experience and the lived world 
obscured by the habitual and the routine. When this happens, the text 
can bring about a standpoint, says Iser, "from which the reader will be 
able to view things that would never have come into focus as longas his 
own habitual dispositions were determining his orientation..." (p. 35). 
It strikes me that this is one of the purposes of teaching critical thinki ng: 
to alter such dispositions; to overcome determinism; to allow students 
to become different in a reflective way. Quite naturally, it seems to me 
that informed encounters withliteratureand theother arts can contribute 
to attaining such ends-in-view. But it may be the case with other texts 
in other fields of study as well; since historical, anthropological, and 
even scientific texts have in someway to be rewritten, as Roland Barthes 
once said, "within the text of our lives" (1985, p. 98). 

I am talking, of course, about the kinds of understanding that are 
made possible by interpretive approaches. When such approaches are 
used, our interest is in meaning for the subject, for the one who poses the 
question from her own situation in the world. Lacking the possibility of 
intersubjective validation as in the case of the empirical sciences, 
interpretationstill must take place withinadialogicalatmospherein the 
classroom. This includes but goes somewhat beyond what Passmore 
described as the "give-and-take of critical discussion." For Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, a dialogue is "a process of two people understanding each 
other. Thus it is characteristic of every true conversation that each opens 
himself to the other fX?rson, truly accepts his point of view as worthy of 
consideration and gets inside the ether to such an extent that he 
understands not a particular individual, but what he says" (1975, p. 
347). Mikhail Bakhtin adds to that the idea that dialogue (unlike 
monologue which tends to make objects of other persons) allows for the 
recognition of "a plurality of consciousnesses, each with its own rights, 
each with its own world..." (1984, p. 8). To become aware of this is to 
become better able to look through a range of perspectives. It is also to 
see the relationship between dialogue with another person and 
interpretation, which is a mode of dialogue with a text. In thatnK)deof 
dialogue, of course, one partner in the so-called conversation finds 
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expression only through the other, who is the reader or the interpreter. 
What seems important in both dimensions is the likelihood of challenge 
to fixed opinions and stock responses through the encounter, through 
the coming together. 

This summons up once more Hannah Arendt's tying of 
thoughtfulness and thinking to speech as well as action and to being 
arriong others. In her viewing, those others have to be perceived as 
beings with distinct perspectives, reaching out to bring something in 
common into existence, what she sometimes called a "common world." 
Talking about this in relation to education, she wrote: "Education is the 
point at which we decide whether we love the world enough to assume 
responsibility for it and by the same token save it from that ruin which, 
except for renewal, except for the coming of the new and the young, 
would be inevitable. And education, too, is where we decide whether 
we love our children enough not to expel them from our world and 
leave them to their own devices, nor to strike from their hands their 
chance of undertaking something new, something unforeseen by us, 
but to prepare them in advance for the task of renewi" ^ a common 
world" (1961, p. 196). She was talking, of course, about educating for 
new beginnings, for the unforeseen, even as she was reminding her 
readers of continuities. 

She surely saw the fundamental imfX)rtance of clear and responsible 
thinking, critical thinking; and she knew very well, thirty years ago, that 
the times would be likely to be out of joint — unless, she said, human 
beings "are determined to intervene, to alter, to create what is new" (p. 
192). And this too was involved for her in the project of "renewing a 
common world." It is this that draws me beyond what we know as 
critical thinking to what may be called critique. Like most of you, I am 
sure, I am preoccupied by the degree the times are "out of joint" in this 
democracy: the speechlessness, the powerlessness, theerosion of support 
systems, the mean-spiritedness, the addictions, the sicknesses, the 
violence and violations, the carelessness, the greed. I am preoccupied, 
too, by the slippage where a sense of oughtness is concerned. For a 
moment, when the walls went down in Europe, there was a lift of spirit, 
as if commitments to freedom and resfx)nsibility had triumphed over 
totalitarian cruelty and controls. Then there were the peculiarly hollow 
sounds of cheers for the "free market"; there were the sounds of 
breakage as old orders fragmented, as people took flight while others 
cheered. We lived through the my ratifications of the "desert war," the 
false promises of the "new world order." We confront in our own free 
market racial conflict, the dreadful spread of poverty, backlashes 
against women and the poor themselves, the suffering and destitution 
of children. And among students? Boredom too often, cynicism, 
passivity, a peculiar ebbing of hope. 

It is with all this in mind that I ponder the opening of new 
perspectives on action and what Arendt called renewal. It is with all this 
in mind that I want to link what we do in schools with an authentic 
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vision of the possible. I search for an approach to critique that leads to 
choices of intervention, the nnaking of changes, the creation of what is 
new. Much that has been written about critical theory,asdefined by the 
Frankfurt School some year s ago, attracts me; but, even as it doe?, I want 
to be wary of importing a point of view that overtakes and may in time 
drown out what have been called our "local understandings" (Walzer, 
1987, p. 53). Also, I am eager to identify an approach to critique or 
critical theory that is consonant with my view of critical thinking, 
perspectivism, and interpretation as I have tried to develop it here. 

Obviously, with Arendt in ir^nd, I am eager to find some way of 
seeing and thinking, that may indeed provoke and sustain responsible 
action on the part of diverse persons, teachers and students. When I 
think of an appropriate critical theory, then, 1 think of one directed to 
enabling persons to find out what their authentic interests are in the 
world . In a sense it may be a process of moving them to reflect ufX)n their 
needs and desires in order to decide whether or not existing ideologies 
satisfy them and support their fulfillment. By ideology, I mean a 
meshwork of beliefs, values, attitudes, and means of justification that 
characterizes and may indeed rationalize the pursuits of (let us say) 
bourgeois or working class culture today. We might devise situations 
in which students are brought to reflect upon the connection between 
their desires to possess and to consume, or their desires to manipulate 
and control, or their desires to escape and to deny — and what weighs 
down upon them, exerts power over them as they live their lives in a 
media-dominated world. Michel Foucault's notions of diffused power 
cannot but rise up when we think this way. We know by now that, for 
him, power is not exercised by someone at the top of a hierarchy; nor 
does power largely work as a homogenizing force. There are 
"connections," he wrote, "cross-references, complementarities" in the 
interplay of family, medicine, psychiatry, the school, and justice where 
children are concerned; and this is what we have to try to understand 
(1980, p. 159). In teaching, the problem is to distance somehow, to bring 
these connections into view among our students. It is only when they 
come to terms with power in its various embodiments — language, 
institutional practices, monuments, normalizing tendencies, 
examinations — that they are likely to become recalcitrant and think 
about their own thinking with regard to it. This relates for me to 
Foucault's notion of critique as oppositional thinking, "as an activity of 
unveiling or debunking" (Connerton, 1976, pp. 16-17). And he wrote: 
"Thought is freedom in relation to what one does, the motion by which 
one detaches onesel f from it, establishes i t as an object, and reflects upon 
it as a problem" (1984, p. 388). 

This, in turn, may be related to the potential role of critical theories 
emancipating persons from a kind of coercion of consciousness. It 
might be self-imposed. Going back to William Blake, young people 
may have to be provoked to the kind of reflexiveness that will allow 
them to break the "mind -forged manacles" that keep them from choosing 
themselves and from acting in collaboration with others to heal, to 
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repair what is wrong. Certainly, as I ha ve tried to suggest, it is important 
to acknowledge the epistemological importance of reflectiveness. It 
may be equally important to work to understand what has been called 
"self-formation" (Habermas, 1971), to contemplate life stories, to tell 
thestories. Likea number of other thinkers today, CharlesTaylor writes 
that "because we cannot but orient ourselves to the good, and thus 
determine our place relative to it and hence determine the direction of 
our lives, we must inescapably understand our lives in narrative form 
as a 'quest"' (1989, P. 52). 

Recapitulatinginpartjshouldalsoliketoassociatethehermeneutic 
stance with the notion of critique. At once, I should like to distinguish— 
and enable students to distinguish— between critical theories and 
theories in the sciences, to understand what the meanings of the huinan 
sciences can be. Certainly, there must be caution v/ith relation to what 
is called instrumental or technological rationality, the kind of caution 
Donald Schon advises in his work when he reminds his readers of the 
felt inadequacy of the original positivist understanding of science and 
knowledge, and proposes a move towards "reflection-in-action" in 
situation-specific sites of practice (1983, p. 49 ff.) Schon makes it 
possible, in fact, to widen our conception of critique to include intuitive 
and imaginative performance, improvisation and spontaneity in practice. 
For him, reflectiveness demands "the freedom to reflect, invent, and 
differentiate" and challenges to prevailing knowledge structures (p. 
333, p. 335). There are, in what may be a revised account of critical 
thinking, connections as well to what have been called "women's ways 
of knowing" (1 986, Belenky, et al.) centering around the part played by 
kno wers in the construction of knowledge— and the awareness of that 
part. "By holding close to the v^omcn's experience of yoke/' say the writers, 
"we have come to understand conceptions of mind that are different 
from those held by individuals who find 'the mind's eye' a more 
appropria te metaphor for expressi ng th eir experience with the intellect. 
By telli ng us about their voice and silences, by revealing to us how much 
they could hear and learn from the ordinary and the everyday..., 
women told us about their views of the worid and their place in it" (p! 
19). For them and for other feminist writers, and for others concerned 
with developing renewed approaches to critique, there are strategies of 
thinking that grow out of embeddcdness in human relationships, 
strategies that may be new. From a slightly different vantage point, 
there is Jane Flax proposing a "transi tional" mode of thinking— founded 
in psychoanalysis, feminist theories, and post-modern philosophies. 
Each of these modes of thought, she says, "has anticipatory moments 
that offer glimpses of a future that will not be a mere repetition of the 
past. These transitional modes of thinking are both symptoms of the 
state of our culture and partial, necessarily imperfect tools for 
understanding it. They illuminate the problems nx)st deeply felt within 
our society and some of the roots of our helplessness to resolve that 
whichmakesusmiserable"(1990,p.l4).Herbookiscalled,significantly, 
Thinking Fragments, suggesting the post-modem critique of old 
"metanarrati ves," enlightenment harmonies, totalities, and frameworks 



in which all conflicts arc resolved. As we develop, in our necessary 
tension, contemporary critiques to be taught and learned in the 
classroom, this too— withallitsimplicationsfordiversity and difference 
— must be taken into account. 

Wide-awakencss, situatedncss, intersubjectivity, reflexiveness, 
constructed knowledge, achieved meanings: these have been some of 
my themes as I have struggled to move from a treatment of 
thoughtfulncss to a view of legitimate critique. I tpoke earlier about 
being careful that what we introduce as critique does not appear alien 
to local understandings, Michael Walzer, cautioning against a social 
criticism that becomes detached from and distanced to the society in 
which it took shape, writes that "Criticism docs not require us to step 
back from society as a whole but only to step away from certain sorts of 
power relationships within society. It is not connection but authority 
and domination from which we must distance ourselves. Marginality 
is one way of establishing (or experiencing) this distance; certain sorts 
of internal withdrawal provide other ways" (1987, p. 60), And then he 
speaks of a critical distance measured in inches and about the social 
critic who tries not to be an en' ny even though he is fiercely opposed 
to this or that prevailing practice or arrangement. "His criticism does 
not require either detachment or enmity, because he finds a warrant for 
critical engagement in the idealism...of the actually existing moral 
world" (p. 61). Recalling the widely questioned "desert war" and its 
public presentation, recalling the savings and loan scandals, recalling 
the Clarence Thomas hearings on television, we cannot but reflect 
ontinually on how we can develop a necessary critique — and enable 
our students to do so — without alienating ourselves from the social 
world around. It may be part of our commitment, par t of our predicament 
as well. Surely, it engages us and will continue to engage us as critical 
thinkers ourselves, struggling to make appropriate judgments, 
struggling for mutuality, as we make sense from our situated 
perspectives, as we try to live in the world. 

I want to end with a few references to a remarkable modem novel 
named Accident: A Day's News, written by Christa Wolf. The day is one 
of the days shortly after the disaster at Chernobyl, when the east 
German countrysidclikeotherplacesaroundEuropeisbeing threatened 
by poisoning from the fall-out. It is also a day when the woman 
narrator's beloved brother is undergoing brain surgery. It is a world, 
therefore, when technology at its most destructive is opposed to 
technology in its most delicate and benevolent form. The narrator 
busies herself with domestic tasks; she calls her daughter and asks her 
to tell her about the children. She describes the terrible pictures surging 
up in her mind: "I was once more forced to admire the way in which 
everything fits together with a sleepwalker's precision: the desire of 
most people for a comfortable life, their tendency to believe the speakers 
on raised platforms and the men in white coats; the addiction to 
harmony and the fear of contradiction of the many seem to correspond 
to the arrogance and hunger for power, the dedication to profit. 
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unscrupulous inquisifciveness and sclf-infatuation of the few. So what 
was St that didn't add up in this education?" (1989, p. 17). The book is 
about fusion, however, not fission. She turns to the children, to the look 
of the grass, to the concreteness and beauty of the earth and the sky. She 
is still outraged. She thinks of Cunrad's "Heart of Darkness," of greed 
and violence. At the end, when she hears her brother has survived, she 
says, "How diffic U it would be, brother, to take leave of this earth" (p. 
109). 

We are charged, we who care about thinking and teaching, to study 
that equation and keep trying to discover what does not "add up." We 
may be able to find connections that enable us to do sonnething about 
the desire to submerge in a comfortable life, the tendency to believe 
blindly, the dedication to profit, even the self-infatuation of the few. 
And surely we can do more than we have about loving the earth. It will 
take critical consciousness, imagination, thoughtfulness of many kinds. 
It will take the opening of spaces where people can come together, 
where they can choose. It will take disclosures and refusals and the 
shaping of new visions. It will take thinking what we are doing, 
knowing there is no stopping place and that the search must continue 
on. 
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CONFRONTING INEQUAUTY: THE MORAL IMPERATIVE 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 

Nicholas M. Michelli 



The quality of life in our great urban centers is deteriorating. 
Increasingly residents in those centers are losing faith in the fairness of 
the society in which they live. Institutions designed to serve the 
populations in our cities appear unable to cope with the task before 
them. Colleges, especially public colleges, have a moral obligation to 
enter the struggle for equality to make the society a better one. 

Within the past year or sc, two books appeared that have had a 
profound effect on me. They helped me to crystallize my thoughts 
about our moral and social obligations as ed ucators. They reminded nr^e 
that we are more than part of society — an unjust society at that. They 
reminded me that, as educators, we have an obligation to help shape 
society and to be stewards o f our best hopes and aspirations. The books 
are Alex Kotlowitz's There are no children here: The story of two boys 
growing up in the other America (New York: Doubleday, 1 991 ) and Jonathan 
Kozol's Samge inequalities: Children in America's schools (New York: 
Crown, 1991). Using those books as a starting point, this paper 
examines the moral obligation of colleges to participate in national 
renewal, especially as it relates to interaction with the public schools. 

Neither of the books arc about higher education. They are not 
books that are likely to be read by professors or administrators other 
than those professionally interested in schools or life in our cities. That 
is truly unfortimate. Not only should they be read by anyone concerned 
about education or, for that matter, about the future of society in the 
United States of America, but they should be read together, because 
they emphasize two interrelated dimensions of the inequalities in this 
society. Kotlowitz focuses on the lives of children outside the schools 
while providing us with insights into what happens when they are in 
schools. Kozol primarily addresses what happens in schools — schools 
in which thedisparity of resources isbeyond what even those who work 
in schools are likely to realize. 

They should be read by educators in colleges and universities for a 
number of reasons. They describe a state of events which tear at the 
fabric of society and which affect all institutions in society, including 
institutions of higher education, i argue in this paper that colleges and 
universities have a moral obligation to become involved in seeking 
solutions to the problems described. Our failure to do so would be a 
rejection of human beings who are largely unseen and forgotten and 
who deserve our attention. 

Ifyou read Kotlowitzand Kozol, you will feel the cumulative effect 
of the detail, so a flavor of that detail is included hero. Anyone with 
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responsibilities within one of our major social institutions who has an 
opportunity to examine the meaning reflected in these works and who 
fails to call attention to tlie possibility of a role for that institution, will 
have failed in an important responsibility. Anyone who reads the 
books as an individual and does not see meaning for himself or herself 
and who does not feel a call to action has failed to comprehend what has 
been read. 

And so this is an exhortation to those of us in ivory towers to 
becomedirectly involved and conumi tted to solving the problemsin our 
cities that emerge on the pages of these remarkable books. Lest you 
conclude that the cause is hopeless, and will just further drain the 
resources available to higher education, let me suggest a practical 
reason for undertaking this effort. The cost of public assistance, the cost 
of incarceration, the waste of human resources personified in drop outs 
who become unproductive, and the spread of the drug culture all have 
negative effects on higher education both in terms of lost students and 
public resources that could be directed to higher education. Beyond 
that, we have an obligation to become involved not in spite of the 
obvious public distaste for real intervention, but because of it. Where 
else in this society, besides in our colleges and universities, is there a 
history of windmill tilting? 

Kotlowitz's work. There Are No Children Here, is by far the more 
moving of the two, perhaps because it is so personal. With Kotlowitz, 
wespendalittlemore than two years — from the late Springofl987un til 
September of 1989 — with two young boys and their family living in the 
Henry Homer Projects in Chicago. Eight pjeople usually live in the 
Rivers family apartment — La Joe, the mother, and her children Lafayette 
and Pharoah, younger triplets, Timothy, Tiffany and Tammie, and two 
older sons, Terence and Paul. Her daughter. La Shawn, has left. La Joe 
has, in a sense, lost her three older children to drugs and the attendant 
crime, and so her life now focuses on the five youngest. The two boys 
are 10 and 7, and the triplets are 4. 

These sweet, innocent children are so surrounded by violence, 
death, poverty, and unfulfilled expectations that it is amazing that they 
have any dreams or hopes left, but they do. Pharoah and Lafayette are 
seen in one vignette digging in the hard ground of a mound next to the 
commuter railroad tracks for snakes, in hope of finding one and taking 
it home as a pet. When they hear a train coming though, they cower in 
fear, for they have heard that commuters sometimes shoot guns out the 
windo ws of the trains with u nerring accuracy at neighborhood children. 
The commuters have heard the same about neighborhood children. 
And, as Kotlowitz notes, for both the boys and the commuteis, the 
unknown was the enemy. 

That is an important point, because we think we know. Many of us 
grew up in or near poverty. We work in urban settings. We sj^cnd time 
in urban schools. We see the kids. We read about drugs and sudden 
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death and poverty, and burned out cars and homes. Sometinrtes we see 
evidence o f these things, and we think we know. Bu t, as it beconies clear 
in the pages of Kotlowitz, we have no idea of the lives of children on 
these streets. What can they think as they see their friends killed in the 
crossfire of a drug culture? What can they think when they hear the 
gunshots in the middle of the night? When the running water from a 
broken bathtub is so loud that sleep is impossible? When not only on 
television, but in real life, a few miles away in the Loop they see wealth 
and consumption they couldn'thaveimagined? Kotlowitz reports that, 
by the Summer of 1 987, fifty-seven children had been killed in Chicago 
already — some in drug wars, some in fires because firemen could not 
reach apartments on the fourteenth floor, some in accidents. Early last 
Fall, on a trip to Chicago, I tried to get to — or even near— the Homer 
projects. I felt an overwhelming need to renew my sense of places like 
that; to be closer to Lafayette and Pharoah. The projects were only 
about five miles from the relatively plush downtown hotel where I 
attended a conference on fund raising for college administrators. Four 
taxis refused to go there. It was broad daylight. 

The effect of the life described in these pages is made clear in what 
may app)ear to us to be ultimate hopelessness, but which for the Rivers 
fainily probably was matter-of-fact reality. When Kotlowitz first met 
Lafayette, heasked him what he wanted to be. Lafayette said, "If I grow 
up, I'd like to be a bus driver." Noi when, hut if. Kotlowitz discovered 
that, at age ten, Lafayette wasn't sure he'd make it to adulthood. And 
how does a mother cop>e? La Joe, who received about $930 each month 
through a combination of welfare and food stamps, began in the 
Summer of 1987 to pay $80 a month for burial insurance for Lafayette, 
Pharoah and the triplets. But even with this possibility of violence and 
death, there is hope within the children. Kotlowitz, for example, 
describes a dream Pharoah has, and in fact attributes the pleasantness 
of the dream to his anticipation of participating in a spelling bee in 
school: 

In it, he was a grown man looking for employment, 
and people down the street were calling him because 
they might have a job for him. Pharoah was so touched 
by the fantnsy that he remembered the smallest of 
details, like the blossoming white roses he could see 
from his office window and his new clothes; a starched 
white shirt and blue tie with matching vest and pants, 
and spanking new blac'.. shoes. He had indeed gotten 
the job, and at work p>eople started calling him "the 
brain." He can't recall what kind of work the job 
entailed, though he had "a big metal desk, a pencil 
sharpener, a paperweight, and papers spread all over/' 
He does, however, remember how good the dream 
made him feel: "I started thinking about if I do be a 
lawyer or something, then I'd make a better living and 
my mama be outta the projects" (Kotlowitz, p. 188). 



Still later, Pharoah thinks about becoming a Congressman. 

And what of the schools? There can be no doubt that the schools 
which Kotlo witz describes are as unequal as the schools Kozol describes 
with respect to material things — books, paper, film, and the like. But, 
for these children, they do represent safety and security. Pharoah, for 
example, exhibits the free and outgoing side of his personality seldom 
seen outside of school. In the late Summer of 1987 when Chicago was 
in the gripsof one of its teachers' strikes, the childrenand their mothers 
hoped it would end quickly. Their joy when it finally does end, and the 
children return to school, is clear. Schools, if they are to make a 
difference, must provide students with vision and with abilities that 
take them well beyond the traditional basic skills for which the schools 
can most easily be held accountable through measurement by 
standardized tests of mathematics and reading. There is little in 
Kotlo witz to suggest that the schools Pharaoh and Lafayette attend 
provide much more than security and comfort, along with drill and 
practice in the basics, as important as that may be. One of the limitations 
of the book is its emphasis on life outside schools. What little we see in 
schools makes us want to know more so we understand better the effect 
of this part of their lives. After all, children spend up to half the days of 
the year in schools. For Pharoah, who seems to be quite an able student, 
we find that the most exciting experience he has in school involves 
competition in a spelling bee. His arduous preparation for success and 
the importance he gives to the experience represent touching tributes to 
his deep drive to succeed, but the focus of his efforts suggest deep 
problems with the schools. No evidence is presented to show any 
attempt to engage children in creative or critical thinking, to consider 
the pjossibilities of life, or even to reflect on the trials of their own lives. 
Pharoah is involved with a summer Upward Bound experience at a 
local university, and we wish we could hear more about it. Pharoah 
embraces the experience with "energy and verve and anticipation,'- but 
we have no details of the program and its subsequent impact on his life. 

Reading Kotlowitz is an emotional experience. One cannot help 
but become enamoured of the people, impressed by their resilience, 
embarrassed by their plight in this society, and left to wonder what 
more can be done. The identification the book engenders with these 
children is remarkable. I have talked to no one who has read the book 
who did not feel a strong need to hold these boys in their arms, as did 
I. For anyone whose interest is in schools, we can look at the places 
where we work and think about the implications of Pharoah and 
Lafayette's story for them. We know that schools alone cannot solve 
society's problems. Too many times in our history it has been expected 
that schools would correct the paths of urban children: help them avoid 
drugs, deal with the problem of children ha ving children, overcome the 
malnutrition of poverty, redirect anger wrought of violenceand despair, 
and overcome a culturally impoverished environment. The problems 
run too deep and are too much within the fabric of the society to be 
solved through one institution. Teachers in urban schools where we 
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work look at their children and wonder why they fall asleep during 
school — especially when the lessons are in fact engaging and fast- 
paced. They would rather find socially acceptable explanations — they 
stayed up too late last night watching a baseball or a basketball game 
on television or the like. We can live with those explanations, and go on 
to try to make a difference. The truth may be that tliey can't sleep 
because of broken pipes, because of fear, because of gunshots, or 
because of unthinkable involvement in the drug culture. Those reasons 
are harder to deal with, but the need to try to make a difference is even 
more compelling. Schools remain the most accessible institution in the 
urban setting, and so it is likely that they will continue to be a major 
focus as the vehicle to help improve lives. Even Kotlowitz's own 
intervention with these children is primarily an effort to place them in 
different, presumably better, schools. Still, there are other social 
institutions that have significant impact on lives in cities. We do get a 
glimpse of some of these, and while we cannot deal with all the 
possibilities in this review, they are important points at which colleges 
might become involved in the urban problems. Those that we read of 
in Kotlowitz are the prisons and the welfare system. The prisons, seen 
through the eyes of Terence, La Joe's son, and the others who visit him, 
are dehumanizing places with little evidence of any efforts to help 
prepare those imprisoned for a new life. We don't hear of any skills 
programs, educational programs, or programs designed to open 
alternatives for these individuals. When we see the welfare system, it 
is a heartless, frightening, bureaucratic structure that takes away the 
lifeline for those who depvend on it, sonwtimes with little reason. In La 
Joe's case, an article publi shed by Kotlowitz suggested tha t her husba nd 
occasionally stayed at the apartment, even though he seldom did and 
provided no support. An investigation led to the temporary suspension 
of the minimal support that the family depended on. College faculty do, 
of course, workinsuch systems.butmoreisneeded, especially inef forts 
to make them more human. 

Kozol tells us of the savage inequalities that stand in the path of 
schools making a difference for kids in Chicago, in East St. Louis, in 
New York, in New Jersey, in Detroit, in Washington, and in Texas. For 
more than two hundred pages we encounter case after case of fiscal 
inequality and of legal efforts to correct the disparity. Schools in old ice 
rinks, schools without heat, schools with no books or maps or even 
teachers, schools without athletic facilities, schools with sewer water 
running through the kitchen, schools where more than half the students 
drop out before graduation. It seemsendless. Cumulatively, the effect 
is devastating. One can hardly tell one setting from the another. To 
emphasize the degree of deprivation, we frequently are exposed to the 
best suburban schools, often only a few miles from the urban settings. 
It is clear that when society has given up on people, even — or maybe 
especially — the promise of public education as a means of preparation 
for meaningful and direct participation in the larger society is denied. 
In Chicago in 1988-89, years Kotlowitz writes about, we learn that the 
average per pupil expenditure — one of the important measures of 
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quality of schools— was $5,265 per child while in nearby suburban 
districts $7,000, $8,000, and even $9,000 per child was spent. In 
Camden, New Jersey the expenditure in the same year was $3,538 while 
in Princeton it was $7,725. 

The real thrust of Kozol's work on inequality is on the resources. 
One concludes from his accounts that we have belied both Plessy v. 
Ferguson, which found in 1896 that separate schools were constitutionally 
acceptable, so long as they were equal and Brown v. Board of Education 
Topeka which found in 1954 that segregation itself was unconstitutional. 
Kozol finds not only segregated schools, but unequal segregated schools. 
Of course, it is not just the schools that are segregated. It is the 
communities themselves, a fact that grows out of complex factors of 
employment, zoning, white flight, and discrimination. Kozol charges 
that estimates that the recent administrations in Washington have 
turned back social policy several decades is a vast underestimation 
when we look at schools. "In public schooling" he concludes, "social 
policy has been turned back almost one hundred years." 

The descriptions of the evolution and bases for funding inequities, 
while their origins are reviewed more superficially than the effects of 
the inequality, are instructive. We learn, for example, that many urban 
areas have so many tax exempt institutions that 30% or more of the 
property is off the tax rolls. Especially disturbing, we find that in East 
St. Louis, large chemical companies clearly within the geographic 
boundaries o f the community have managed to establi sh separate legal 
entities to which low taxes are paid which do not enrich impoverished 
nearby schools. 

The history of the last decade of efforts to deal with the problems of 
urban schools by trying to affect the funding patterns is a history of 
failure. Every effort to deal with the problem, it would seem, has been 
turned back done way or another. In Detroit and Texas, the efforts for 
establishing equitable funding have not been supported by the courts. 
In New Jersey, a promising decision seems to have been overturned by 
the political will of the people. In that instance, the court found in the 
case of Abbot v. Burke that school funding in New Jersey was indeed 
discriminatory. Anticipating the outcome. Governor Jim Florio's 
administration succeeded in securing passage of the "Quality Education 
Act" intended in part to overcome the disparity, and, through new 
taxes, add some new money to education. When it became clear that 
sorrie wealthier school districts would lose funding to children in 
Newark and Camden, the political outcry was so strong, that before it 
was even put in place, the bill was amended to minimize the 
redistribution. Subsequently, in November of 1991, the citizens of New 
Jersey swept in a legislature dominated by the opposition party, which 
claims a mandate to reconsider both the Quality Education Act and the 
taxes that funded it. Confronting inequality is obviously not a popular 
pastime. One wonders if it might have been different if every one 
involved had spent some time with Lafayette and Pharoah, or at least 
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read Kotlowitz'sbook. 



But what if schools had more resources? Kozol does not give us 
enough of a flavor of life in these underfunded schools to have a real 
sense of what must be changed. More insight into the interactions 
within the classrooms, offices, and hallways rather than an emphasison 
the fact that the schools have fewer resources would have perhaps 
given a better sense of the effects of the disparity. Some of the scenes in 
the schools Kozol takes us to, however, cannot help but convey the 
degree to which these places have the potential to remove hope and to 
dehumanize, not unlike the prisons in Chicago. One young man in East 
St. Louis, who has concluded that Martin Luther King died in vain, 
urges Kozol to visit the bathrooms. He reports, 'Tour of the six toilets 
do not work. The toilet stalls, which are eaten away by red and brown 
corrosion, have no doors. The toilets have no seats. One has a rotted 
v/ooden stump. There is no paper towels and no soap. Near tlie door 
there is a loop of wire with an empty toilet-paf)er roll Kids must notice 
that, even in this most {personal and basic area, with implications for 
cleanliness and health, self-worth, and privacy, whoever equipped the 
schools didn't really care. The title. Savage Inequalities may have many 
meanings. Certainly it can,and does, mean that the inequalities in these 
schools are savage. It also means that the segment of society that 
permits schools like these to exist is itself savage. Does it also reflect 
how society views these children in schools, perhaps as savages who 
don't deserve more? Have we given up on the democratic principles 
underlying equal opportunity? 

And so, in light of Kozol and Kotlowitz, what can the colleges do? 
Given the fiscal difficulties faced in most institutionsof higher education, 
and the clear message from the voters in many states suggesting an 
unwillingness to suffer any personal pain in seeking a solution, one can 
hear the choruses across the campus saying, "It's not our problem. We 
don't deal with public schools — only those fools in collegesof education 
do that. Our college has nothing to do with preparing teachers. That" s 
a college of education function." Furthennore, we often hear grousing 
in universities about the quality of their own students, and it is much 
easier and self-satisfying to blanv? the schools, teachers, and teacher 
educators rather than roll up our sleeves and really get involved. And 
so, why should we? Maybe an even harder question, assuming that we 
should, is what can we do? 

At least three reasons why colleges and universities must make a 
commitment to these problems were suggested earlier. The problems 
are tearingat the fabric of society, and, since universitiesare institutions 
in that society, the problems have affected and will affect higher 
education. Second, they havean implicit moral obligation as institutions 
responsible for the intellectual well-being of society to bring them 
intellectual strengths to bear on societ/s most pressing problems. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, these are real people, and we 
cannot turn our backs on them. 
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What can we do? First, the culture of the university must begin to 
change along the lines suggested in Beyer's Scholarship Reconsidered so 
that service of a meaningful kind— especially when it adds to our 
knowledgeand understanding of the society— counts within the reward 
structure of our institutions. The absence of that condition has not 
prevented caring faculty from becoming involved in important social 
issues, and our social scientists must turn again to the problems of 
employment, the drug culture, equal rights, housing, and the like. It 
is necessary that actions along these lines become the coin of the realm 
especially for our young and soon-to-be hired faculty. Oianging 
expectations so thatfacultyareencouragedtobecomeactivebychanging 
the reward structure will be a difficult step. It will be difficult because 
thechangesinvolvealtering deep seated traditional status issues related 
to various kinds of scholarly/service activities. But the time to make the 
changes in the reward structure wasnever better thanit is now, with the 
likelihood of massive retirements bringing in new members of the 
college community who could become involved in efforts that will lead 
to real improvements in society. 

This fundamental change in our expectations for faculty is necessary 
because we need far broader involvement, and in fact we need to make 
such involvement the expected behavior of faculty, especially for those 
institutions fortunate enough to be in close proximity to an urban 
center. The involvement needs to be from faculty across the institution. 
In addition to faculty in such departments as sociology helping to 
intervene in the drug culture, the welfare system and criminal justice 
system, we need anthropologists and others to help us understand the 
values that operate in the sub-cultures that are destructive in cities. We 
need artists, writers, dramatists, to involve us in these conflicting values 
and to hel p reshape the aesthetics of the city . In addi ti on to environmental 
scientists who can help document the need for improvements in the 
quality of the physical environment, we need technologists to help 
preserve some of the historic beauty that is lost each year to decay. We 
need faculty from schools of business administration to work with 
small businesses to help insure their success so that employment 
opportunities are maintained and increased. We need all faculty to 
consider how their own professional interests interact with the needs 
and interests of those taking leadership roles in improving the quality 
of life in our cities. 

Aside from the current reward structure in our colleges, other 
factors mitigate against this kind of involvement. One is the fear that 
outside expxjrtise is not wanted in our urban centers. Given the 
response I have seen to those faculty who seek to work in the schools— 
an overwhelmingly positive, welcoming response — I believe that our 
faculty will be welcomed in their efforts, but there are indeed some risks 
to go along with the enormous promise. The risks have to do with 
putting ourselves on the line. College faculty are viewed in this society 
as being theorists with esoteric interests that have little to do with 
reality. It is likely that we will confront prejudices along these lines and 
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expectations that this stereotype is true. We must be willing to show 
that we can make a difference in the real world. The benefit of success 
in such involvement include not only the obvious satisfaction from 
helping solve this destructive set of problems, but also the possibility of 
increasing public support for our work. With something like three- 
quarters of the citizenry never having graduated from college, it is 
amazing that they understand what we do well enough to furnish us 
with the kind of support we have had. Imagine the support if a national 
effort to solve some of these pervasive problems has some success. 

Second, the easiest point of access into the urban culture is through 
the schools, and the schools themselves can and must do more even 
before the resources they need to achieve parity with the schools our 
children probably attend are available. One promising model to be 
explored is the professional development school (PDS) established in a 
real partnership with an institution of higher education, A professional 
development school has at least these four characteristics, 

1. A PDS is an exemplary school or a school with exemplary 
programs. 

2. A PDS promotes inquiry among its faculty. 

3. A PDS attends to both the pre-service and in-service 
development of teachers. 

4. A PDS has developed a collaborative relationship with a 
college or university. 

Each of these characteristics requires some expansion and further 
definition, 

1. A PDS is an exemplary school or a school with exemplary 
programs. This characteristic suggests a number of questions. 
Exemplary in every respect, or in some specific respects? Who determines 
in which respects the school is exemplary? Who determines that the 
school is in fact exemplary? It is proposed that to meet this characteristic, 
a school that aspires to be a Professional Development School must 
defi ne clearly the ways in which i t purports to be exemplary. All PDS's 
would, ofcourse, limit their claim to being exemplary to thegradelevels 
included, that is, they could be an exemplary elementary, middle, high 
school, or whatever the grade level mission might be. A PDS might 
define itself more specifically in terms of the kinds of students served, 
for example as an exemplary urban middle school. A PDS could limit 
the definition to specific subject areas, for example exemplary in 
mathematics and science instruction or in social studies instruction. 
Once identified, it is incumbent upon the responsible parties in the 
school to explain the basis for claiming status as an exemplar. This 
could be done in a statement that cites the basis for determining criteria 
for exemplary status and then provides evidence that the criteria 
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identified are met. 



In this way, the responsibility for claiming exemplary status rests 
with the school, but clearly an outsider could examine the grounds 
upon which the claim is made. 

2. A PDS piomotes inquiry among its faculty. In many schools, 
faculty are isolated and do not discuss issues of substance relevant to 
educational purposes and practices. In a Professional Development 
School,inquiry among the faculty aboutbestpracticeand the principles 
upon which these practices are based is a characteristic. In effect, the 
school becomes a "comniunity of inquiry" in which questioning and 
examination of practice become the norm. 

3. A PDS attends to both the pre-service and in-service 
development of teachers. While some PDS's may haveas their primary 
mission the in-service preparation of teachers while undertaking pre- 
service preparation, and others may have as their primary mission the 
pre-service preparation of teachers while undertaking in-service work, 
both are found in PDS's, This is necessary because the renewal of the 
schools and the renewal of teacher education are linked together, and 
must besimultancously undertaken. Professional Development Schools 
provide one of the vehicles for such renewal. 

4. A PDS has developed a collaborative relationship with a 
college or university. A guiding principle of a Professional Development 
School is that a relationship exists with a college or university which is 
based upon mutual trust and respect, and is seen as mutually beneficial. 
One model involves the appointment of key PDS staff to the college's 
clinical faculty, while college faculty engage in teaching and interactive 
work within the school on a regular and sustained basis, including an 
on-site college coordinator. Cleariy defined roles in the policy setting 
and governance of the school should be part of the collaborative 
arrangement. Such schools usually have three characteristics: they are 
model schools, they are places where future teachers study, and they 
arc places where practicing teachers learn new strategies. In making 
them model schools, the expertise of the entire college community is 
needed. Artists must help to provide real aesthetic experiences. 
Historians must be willing to help teach students history. Scientists 
must be willing to roll up their sleeves and work in science programs in 
these schools. Education professors must find ways to help urban 
districts conceptualize improved schools, finance such schools, bring 
their expertise to bear on its curriculum to change its focus from basic 
sWlls to issues of critical and creative thinking, and be certain that 
students seeking to be teachers are considering urban schools. Further, 
they must join u\ the renewal of the teachers, administrators, and other 
staff members already in the urban districts. In the New Jersey Quality 
Education Act there is a provision giving broad dispensation to urban 
schools from limiting regulations so there can be no excuses. Biology 
professors, for example, cannot be barred from working with an inner- 




city class because they are not certified. If there is a belief that they can 
contribute, they are welcome. Partnerships to foster these school must 
be university-wide commitnrfcents, with presidents and provosts at the 
lead. Arts and science faculty, education faculty and others must join 
in true partnership to make them work. There areexamplesof successes. 
But we must care enough to take real risks to make the idea work. 

Can professional development schools work in urban areas? They 
can, and are. New Jersey, for example, has opxined its first professional 
development school, the Harold A. Wilson Middle School for 
Professional Developmen t as a p)ar tnersWp between the Newark Board 
of Education, the Newark Teachers' Union and Mo ntclair State College. 
This middle school is devoted to the simultaneous renewal of schooling 
and the education of educators. Teachers from other Newark Schools 
spend five week mini-sabbaticals studying with some of Newark's 
most effective teachers, staff developers and Montclair State College 
faculty. One of the themes of the development program is critical 
thinking,and a number of the resident teachersand coordinators in that 
school have attended workshops on critical thinking through programs 
sponsored by the Institute for Critical Thinking. The school is in fact a 
neighborhood school, located in one of the most impacted areas of the 
city, where the lives of children are not unlike the lives of Lafayette and 
Pharoah, Theconceptionofa school devoted to evoking professionalism 
among teachers, to promo ting professional inquiry, to inducting teachers 
into the profession in examplary settings is excitingand promising and 
needs to be encouraged across the nation, esp>ecially in urban settings. 

Third, there is teacher education. The potential for what John 
Goodlad has called the simultaneous renewal of schools and teacher 
education is very real. For one thing, there will be enormous turnover 
in the teaching force within the next decade, but what will the new 
teachers we prepare look like? We need now to undertake a renewal of 
our teacher education programs along the lines Goodlad suggests in 
Teachers for Our hiation's Schools (Jossey Bass: San Francisco, 1990). 
First, we must be certain that those responsible for the education of 
educators understand what is possible for schools in a political 
democracy. We must be sure that we haven't given up, and that we 
know what real change is possible. Next, teacher education must 
become a university-wide responsibility. The bulk of the education of 
all new teachers is in the hands of our arts and science faculty. The 
quality of that instruction is critical. It must be instruction that leads to 
and models critical thinking and problem solving that, as Goodlad 
suggests, enables students to enter the human conversation. We need 
to overcome the "prestige deprivation" endemic in teacher education. 
Theelitist perspective that disnussestheimportanceof teacher education, 
along with teaching and teachers, seems to grow from deep disresp>ect 
for the schools in which our students are educated, and extends to 
denegrating the choice to become a teacher, especially when it is made 
by our best students. We need to prepare students to be stewards of the 
schools, as Goodlad says. Good teachers cannot quietly accept the 



inequality that surrounds thcnn. They need to understand what is 
possible in schools, to speak out, to seize controK Here too, there is a 
clear, direct role for college faculty. We have the persj^ective that can 
help teachers understand the inequalities that surround them and that 
become so pervasive as to be invisible. Many urban teachers have 
limited perspectives, their reference point for excellence often being the 
schools their own children attend. To trulybecome a steward of the best 
practices, our teachers need to broaden their perspectives, a process in 
which college faculty can be enormously helpful. In Kozol's work, a 
courageous high school English teacher in Paterson New Jersey, Alfred 
Weiss, speaks out about the substitution of basic skills for literature, 
about the incongruity of a principal with a bull horn, about the failure 
of the bureaucrats to meet the real needs of students, Al Weiss speaks 
as a steward of the school in which he works, but we need many, many 
more like him, and we need to support hisefforts in every v/ay possible. 
Opportunities for colleges and schools to join together to help promote 
effective decision making among teachers and a commitment to the 
stewardship of best practice are increasing even in the face of budget 
crises. But renewing teacher education, important as that is, is not 
enough to renew urban schools, because so few of our best graduates in 
teacher education seek to work in those schools, A two-pronged 
approach is needed. On the one hand, we need to dramatically increase 
the number of minority students in our teacher education programs, 
not only because their historic absence speaks to discrimination, but 
because the role models they represent are critically needed in urban 
schools. On the other hand, we need to provide positive urban 
experiences for our majority teacher education students so they can 
make an informed choice about teaching in an urban school, not one as 
distant from reality as the fearsof the commuters ridingfromdowntown 
Chicago past Lafayette and Pharoah, 

Taken together, Kotlowitz and Kozol leave the reader exhausted, 
depressed, disgusted, but, hopefully, more ready to take responsibility 
and action than ever before. A popular song, recently sung by a young 
African American woman, Schamika Grant, at an eighth grade 
graduation in Newark includes this line, "Give me one moment in time, 
when I'm more than I thought I could be, when all of my dreams are a 
heart beat away and the answers are all up to me," ("One Moment in 
Time," Albert Hammond and John Bettis Music, 1987, 1988,) We must 
not forget that until this nation is truly a social and political democracy, 
the answers are not all up to the children graduating from urban 
schools, or struggling to even reach the point of graduation. The 
answers are up to us all, and every stakeholder in the future of this 
nation, especially those with power like faculty and administrators in 
highereducation,haveanenormousobligation and opportunity. There 
may be only one moment in time left foi us to assume the moral 
responsibility to confront inequality and seek to make a difference. 
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TEACfflNG IS CRITICAL 



Mark Weinstein 



This paper began as a title. The ambiguity of the phrase seduced me 
by its possibiHties. This created a problem. The title set a theme, and by 
its "cleverness," a tone. The task the ti tie defined proved to be daunting. 
The v^ealth of possibilities blocked my first attempts to focus the paper 
on particular issues. How was I to deal v^th the title's ambiguity? What 
aspects of its many meanings and connotations would I choose? What 
connections would I exhibit? What insights would the various meanings 
support? In desperation, I traced the ambiguity toils source;Ilooked up 
"critical" in a dictionary. I found far more than I bargained for. 

The word "critical" is given nine entries in the American Heritage 
Dictionary: 

1. Inclined to judge severely and adversely. 2. 
Characterized by careful and exact evaluation and 
judgment: a critical reading. 3. Of, pertaining to, or 
characteristic of critics or criticism: critical writings on 
Milton. 4. Forming or having the nature of a crisis; 
crucial: a critical point in the campaign. 5. Designating 
materials and products essential to a condition or 
project but in short supply. 6. Med. Of or pertaining to 
a crisis. 7. Math. Of or pertaining to a point at which a 
curvehasamaximum,minimum, or point of inflection. 
8. Chem. & Physics. Of or pertaining to a condition 
causing an abrupt change in a quality, property, or 
phenomenon. 9. Of sufficient mass to sustain a nuclear 
chain reaction.* 

* The American Heritage Dictionary, Second College Edition. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1985. 

The entries reflect both ordinary and technical uses of the term. 
They arc equally provocative. The ordinary uses of the term, not 
unexpectedly, point to issues and insights central to recent discussions 
of education, and particularly to the concerns of those who identify 
themselves as part of the critical IhinKing movement. The technical 
uses, although tied to particular contexts and fields, do so as well. They 
furnish metaphors that enlarge the discussion, by making additional 
dimensions of educational theory and practiceappear.Howtoorganize 
this wealth of possibilities. Failing inspiration, I turn to a mechanical 
solution. 

What I will do in the followingis use the definition as an organizing 
framework. First I cite each entry in turn. Each prompts an open 
question: Teaching is critical, in this sense, in what regards? The various 
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questions suggest likely answers. The answers indicate options. For 
each dictionary entry I will choose only one, what I take as the most 
significant option that the entry indicates. My choice of options yields 
why I take teaching to be critical; yet there is sonnething arbitrary in my 
practice. The option I chose reflects my own sense of the most significant 
issues that the various entries illuminate. I will try to indicate, briefly, 
why I pick the particular ones that I do, but do not discuss the options 
not selected. No doubt, the choices refiect my cominitment to critical 
thinking. I will not, however, attempt to trace out an underlying theory, 
if indeed one exists — hoping instead that whatever coherence my 
intuitions have will appear as I articulate my choices. For those familiar 
with the analysis of critical thinking nnost used at the Institute for 
Critical Thinking — critical thinking is skillful, responsible thinking, 
conducive to judgment, that relies on criteria, is self-correcting, and is 
sensitive to context — my focus is more on context than on criteria. 

Besides critical thinking, there is another underlying current in my 
thoughts. I have a deep and abiding confidence in the professional 
capacities of teachers. Tnis comes, mainly, from more than a decade cf 
work with practicing teachers. It may be no more than a prejudice, but 
it reflects my experiences working with teachers and the respect I have 
for their wisdom. I have, perhaps, an even greater regard for their 
humanity. Teachers, it seems safe to say, love their pupils. Even with 
burnout, even with frustration and cynicism, teachers ha ve deep personal 
commitment to their students. Greatest, perhaps, in the lower grades, 
wherein teachers see themselves as obliged to address the intrinsic 
worth of their pupils — the capacities that children bring to the schools. 
As significant in the upper grades, teachers feel impelled to save their 
students from society and themselves. Given this much by way of 
introduction, I turn to the particulars. 

Teaching is critical in the sense of: 

3. Inclined to judge severely and adversely » 

In what sense is this plausible? In particular: what should be the 
object of our severe criticism? The following seems a plausible list of 
f>05"ibilities: students; teachers; curriculum; schools; educational 
objectives; and social policy and institutions. I chose curriculum. 

Each of the items listed as possibilities have, at times, been the 
subject of severe criticism. But the point here is not merely what 
deserves severe criticism, but rather, which of these does our concern 
with teaching involve? The point of severe criticism is to identify 
serious failings. This requires more than a casual relationship to that 
which is criticized. If the severe critic is to be seen as helpful, he or she 
must be in a position of authority, in respect to the object criticized. 
Severe criticism should reflect special understanding and willingness 
to engage in constructive remediation. My choice for the object of severe 
criticism from the perspective of teaching is curriculum. 
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Recent decades have seen curriculum move from the hands of 
teachers and into the control of professional curriculum developers. 
This reflected the belief that special expertise was required to dc^^olop 
curriculum, expertise available from psychologists who studied learning 
and from the most knowledgeable members of the various fields. 
Teachers were then seen as instrumentalities for delivering set curricula, 
and thus were trained in general strategies appropriate to teaching at 
particular levels. This in my view is a catastrophe, resulting in the 
deprof essionalization of teachers and the loss of much that was valuable 
in schooling. Breaking the connection between teachersand curriculum 
has resulted in teachers whose expertise is devalued, and whose 
experience is no longe ran effective force in curriculum decision making. 
It has kept teachers from focusing on what they see as most significant 
for their students in the disciplines they teach, and from responding 
with appropriate flexibility to the particular needs of individual students 
and classes. How can this be changed? 

Teachers must stop being passive in the face of curriculum. They 
must make their experiences known, for it is only their experience that 
can validate the effectivenessof curriculum in the varying and changing 
contexts of actual classrooms. Teachers must share their insights with 
other teachers and come to an informed understanding of what works 
in which contexts. They must reserve the right to modify curriculum 
materials. They must be included in the curriculum decision process. 

My recommendation reflects the particularity of educational 
contexts. No overarch i ng theory of learning can account for the vagaries 
of teaching in the enormous variety of actual educational contexts. 
Theories of learning have been statistically driven, either reflecting 
analyses of large populations, or restricted experimental or quasi- 
experimental studies. Statistical analysis sees the effect of a f)articular 
variable in varying contexts, by showing effects that stand out against 
the background of the innumerable variables that cannot beconsidered. 
This may indicate tendencies, but does not account for actual situations 
where the interaction of local variables change the contour of teaching 
and leaming.lt isteachers who have the relevant professional ex]:)erience 
within such interactive multi-variate situations. This ex{:)erience is 
holistic; variables are not isolated, whether through design or through 
analysis. Nevertheless, variables can be identified and the interactions 
monitored intheshiftingrealitiesday-tcxiay.Thisrequiresprofessional 
judgment: seeing a complex situation through an informed 
understanding that identifies many of the salient variables, monitors 
their interaction, and is always sensitive to the new and surprising. 
Such judgment growsoutof lived experience;it is thestuff of professional 
expertise. It relies on ambiguous factors, on informed and selective 
perceptions, on monitoring effects in natural settings, on setting up and 
assessing innumerable feed-back loops, on offering tentativeand holistic 
evaluations, and on establishing criteria, and modifying them as the 
case requires. It is on the basis of teachers' experience that curriculum 
recommendations ought to be assessed, 
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2. Char acterizedby careful and exact evaluationandjudgtnmt: acritical 
reading. 

What soii of exact evaluations is teaching critical for? Again, a 
similar list of possible candidates recommends itself: students; teachers; 
curricula and methods; school systems; educational objectives; and 
society (families, religions, government). I chose students. My sense is 
that teachers are best situated to furnish the careful evaluations of 
students that is at the heart of educational assessment. It is the expertise 
of teachers, serving as a complement to that of educational testers, that 
is lacking in the exact evaluation of students. 

This claim goes against the tradition that sees exact evaluation as 
requiring expertise in testing, and the employment of standardized 
instruments. Testing through the application of standardized tests to 
large populations has the ad vantageof showing tendencies. As indicated 
above, statistical analysis of student performances permits particular 
variables to stand out against the background of complex situations 
that may have little in common, other than the variable operationally 
defined through theuniformapplicationofa standardized instruments. 
But such testing, although indicative of some things, leaves others 
obscure. In particular, it fails to inform about complexes of variables in 
interaction. And itisthislatter that characterizes real learning. Individual 
students' performances reflect particular and unique complexes of 
factors, any one of which may influence learning to some degree within 
the context of the interacting others. An image of such a complex 
interaction is obscured by standardized tests, where the large numbers 
of subjects permit the tendency exhibited by the population at large to 
swamp the effect of con v^unding variables. But, it is just such 
confounding variables that are characteristic of individual learners in 
real contexts. 

To understand the complex that constitutes real learning, ind i viduals 
must be looked at within realistic settings, and the tendencies indicated 
by standardized testing checked for their applicability to cases of 
particular sorts. This requires that teachers look at the effect of teaching 
on individuals by assessing the many variables in combination that are 
reflected in real school tasks. This calls for a new approach to assessment. 
Teachers must be helped to apply essentially qualitative research 
techniques and multi-factor assessment strategies to their students, so 
that realistic assessment of teaching effectiveness will result. Careful 
and exact evaluation must no longer be limited to statistical techniques 
that isolate variablesand disregard context. Instead,evaluationstrategies 
that describe complex realities must be developed and refined so that 
the actual complex of factors that determine the varied learning of 
students can be identified and used to inform practice. 

Much work of this sort has been begun. It is beginning to be 
increasi 'jy apparent in the professional literature. But it is still the 
exception, ra ther than the rule. The role o f teachers in student assessment 
requires additional considerations to be addressed. In particular, 



teachers' intellectualefforts have tobesupported and valorized.Teachers 
must be given professional tasks and respected as professionals. This 
leads us to the next entries and broadens our focus on social science 
methodology to include more encompassing social concerns. 

3. Off pertaining to, or characteristic of critics or criticism: critical 
writings on Milton. 

What sort of critical writing should be the result of teaching? 
Possibilities include: technical essays; popular essays; textbooks; 
curriculum materials; descriptions of projects; educational manifestos; 
and social policies. All of these are relevant, and all are possible. What 
seems crucial, at this point, is descriptions of projects. 

If teachers are to earn the respect they deserve, their practice must 
form the basis for the assessment of their accomplishments. This 
requires that teachers report on the results of their practice. Teachers 
miist engage in "action research," and offer the results of their efforts to 
the larger community.Teachers mustdocument their practice in support 
of their curricular choices and in i sponse to their careful estimation of 
student outcomes. If I am correct ii i my earlier choices, the evidence for 
curricular practices in light of student achievement must be presented 
in the full complexity and particularity of the situations within which 
they occur . Teachers must increasingly offer the educational community 
the complex multi-variate situations within which their practices bear 
fruit. Education literature should increasingly reflect the particulars, 
and be less concerned with the presentation of generalizations codified 
as universal maxims. The apparent simplicity of generalized strategies 
and uniform curriculummust give way to theexhibitionoftheparticular 
interactions of nnany variables as they interact in relatively unique 
settings. 

Educators ha ve been swamped with statistical analyses for decades. 
Although each study pretends towards generality, the result has been 
more divergence than convergence. Despite the use of sophisticated 
designs, experimental results in education offer no single image of the 
field. The picture that has resulted from decades of experimental study 
points to a methodological confusion. If my discussion so far seems 
plausible, the confusionisappa rent. Thecomplex situations that teaching 
involvesconfuscstheeffcctsofparticular variables in {particular contexts. 
Although statistically significant trends n^y appear as the result of 
standardized testing and other large scale measures, there is no reason 
to think that these trends will characterize particular instructional 
situations where the interaction of many variablesismore educationally 
significant then the variables that stand out as statistically significant in 
studies where the interaction of complexes is swamp)ed by statistical 
effects. The confusion is between knowledge of trends and applications 
in cases. Thus we are faced with a welter of conflicting results. This is 
of more than epistcmological significance, it has ethical consequences 
as well. 

In domains where aggregate value compensates for individual 



loss, life insurance most typically, statistical analysis of trends is a 
perfect decision making method. In domains where the application to 
individual cases is paramount, where success and failure in cases can 
not be compensated for elsewhere, statistical analysis is at best suggesti ve. 
What works in general is no surrogate for what works in particular. We 
cannot accept failing here because we succeed elsewhere. Education is 
no tan aggrega te value; its value is for particular individuals in particula r 
settings. We cannot justity employing strategies because they are 
generally effective in contexts where the particulars cause them to fail. 
Thus, if educational research is to be relevant to teaching practice, it 
must move towards the analysis of complex situations, using 
methodology appropriate to the description of complex interactions, 
rather than methodologies that abstract from complexes to highlight 
variables that are statistically significant on a large scale. 

Teachers must be educated and supported in performing such, 
essentially, qualitative research. Such research may use statistics as a 
secondary tool, but its primary method is qualitative analysis case 
studies of actual practice. Given a body of qualitative research that 
yields approximate numbers, meta-analysis may yield interesting 
possible generalizations. But, what is needed now is focus on the actual 
descriptions of the concrete realities that constitute teaching. These are 
descriptions that teachers must be help^ed to make. They are complex, 
narrative and longitudinal. They focus on the particular as 
exemplifications, and are necessarily tied to the exceptional and to the 
anomalous. Teachers must learn to be comfortable with heuristics 
rather than algorithms, must trace the range of particular variability, 
andbe unceasingly onguard against hasty generalizationsand specious 
universal claims. 

4. Forming orhavingthenature of a crisis; cmdaLdiaiiicalpoini in the 
campaign* 

What constitutes the crisis in teaching? Is it the failure to achieve 
results such as a competitive workforce; the exclusion of groups; the 
breakdown of educational paradigms; or the inability to respond to 
social change? All of these are reflect educational disarray. But, what 
seems to me to be most crucial is the breakdown of educational 
paradigms. 

Education is exceptionally responsive to social currents, and the 
diversity of societ/sparticipantshasplaced increasingdemandsonthe 
educator to better reflect the needs and perceptions of the many 
constituencies, students, parents and politicians that have an interest in 
educational practices. In addition, deep theoretic currents support the 
social trends that emphasize difference. Feminism, most obviously, but 
post-modernism and various ethnocentrisms have called into question 
the hegemony of perspective and values that characterized education 
until recently. Building upon both radical and reformist tendencies in 
education, recent theoretical work has called for rethinking what is to 
be included in the curriculum and the role of education, heretofore seen 
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mainlyin terms of social reproduction, and thedevelopmentof students 
initiated into a unitary framework of values, attitudes and beliefs. 

The breakdownof uniform apdhegenx)nicparadigmsforeducation 
raises a host of problems that is at the center of educational controversy. 
No longer able to rely on traditional curricula that silence many of the 
voices that make up our culture, educators are faced with a welter of 
options that tend towards particularism and relativism. The old 
paradigm of social uniformity, parading as universalism, must be 
replaced by a paradigm that valorizes the many and varying 
con tribu tions of individuals and groups, but yet resists the fragmentation 
of learning that would cloak it with the appearance of arbitrariness. A 
unifying mosaic must replace hegemonic uniformity that ignores the 
many facets of contemporary and historical society. How to build such 
a uni fying mosaic is the most pressi ng question facing education today. 

My recommendation seesa greater role for teachers. Teachers must 
be helped to perform essential intellectual roles. They must reflect their 
best professional sense of what particular educational contexts require. 
This requires that teacher education and the professional contexts that 
teachers inhabit reflect the needs of teachers' active professional 
engagement. Such a new paradigm of education with teachers at the 
core is based on the centrality of particularity. It, therefore, sees an 
active role for all those who reflect the complex educational realities in 
particular contexts. Thus, teachers must reach out to parents and other 
interested members of the community. Liaisons with institutions of 
higher education that jointly renew teacher education programs are 
called for as well. Finally, administrators must join with teachers to 
add ress the problems of instructional design . The school manager must 
give way to the instructional leader, and administrator who facilitates 
and coordinates teachers' efforts in light of community concerns. 

5. Designating materials and products essential to a condition or 
project but in short supply, 

Whatisin short supply? In termsofteaching,isitmoney;appropriate 
techniques; well-prepared students; supportive families; government 
regulations; or professional statusand perquisites? I chose professional 
status and perquisites. 

Although all of the other elements have been at varying degrees of 
short supply during the recent history of education, nothing seems 
lacking as much as professional status and the perquisites such status 
implies. As mentioned earlier the attempt to "professionalize" education 
by relying on exp>erts to the exclusion of classroom teachers, resulted in 
the chimera of the "teacher-proof" curriculum, as well as a shift in the 
balance between teachers and administrators, teachers and parents, 
and ultimately, tcachersand students. The authority that waslost when 
teachers were removed from the center of professional decision making 
has had negative consequences for the effectiveness of teachers, and 
from there, the effectiveness of education. 
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If teachers are to regain their role at the center of educational 
process their professional status must be improved. This includes, but 
is not limited to, the availability of professional education, an 
environment that is open to teachers' suggestions and exp>ertise, ample 
opportunities for professional interaction among teachers, and forums 
through which teachers views can be published and afforded 
professional scrutiny. 

Needless to say perquisites such as ample time for professional 
interaction and curriculum development will involve added costs in 
education, as well the cost of professional education. Nevertheless, if 
professi onal growth is seen as necessary, such costs must be borne. But, 
it is not the money that is in short supply. Rather it is the political will 
that would reflect the status of teachers who are owed their due as 
professionals. 

6. M^d* Of or pertaining to a crisis. 

What are the symptoms of the systemin crisis: dropouts; alienation; 
apathy; political pressures; multi-culturalism? I chose alienation. 

What threatens education most is the sense of many that it is 
irrelevant to their own growth, that is at most an expedient that speaks 
to instrumental needs, and at worst a meaningless ritual that must be 
tolerated. Such alienation is not limited to students; it is reflected in 
teacher "burnout" andinadministratorswhoseethemselvesasbuilding 
managers rather than as instructional leaders. 

Alienation from education can only be addressed if the essential 
social role of education is reconfigured in light of the most profound 
needsof contemfX)rary society. These I see to be the increasinga vailabili ty 
of political and economic opportunity for all citizens, and access to the 
most productive life that such opportunity provides. This requires that 
all who participate in education move beyond the mere instrumental 
goals of training and social conformit)', and begin to address the deep 
human quagmire that inequality and exclusion has generated. 

It is not uncontro versial to place education at the center of the social 
maelstrom. Education,itisfrequentlyargued,cannotbe held responsible 
for curing all of the ills of society. That is true, but yet education, as 
constituted by legislation that requires integration, is uniquely situated 
to open the experiences of each to all. If teaching draws upon the lived 
experiences of students and relates these to the larger issues of human 
beings, students cansee reflectionsof their lives in the lives of others, see 
connections between themselves and ')sc that they see as other, can 
see possibilities for personal growth and for community. 

7. Math' Of or pertaining to a point at which a curve has a maximunh 
minimum, or point of inflection^ 

Where arc we on the curve? Where is the "turning point"? I see the 



educational system as having reached a point at which it is most 
susceptible to redirection. Education has been governed by two 
competing intuitions. The first is the conservative ideal of excellence; 
the second the liberal ideal of inclusion. The former has resulted in 
education setting hurdles against which individuals are to be judged. 
The best were awarded with inclusion as the leaders of society; the 
remainder tracked into roles for which education was not needed and 
for which social rewards were comparatively meager. Against this is an 
ideal that sees social decisions as requiring the greatest participation 
and social wisdom as reflecting the widest range of perspectives. 
Education on this latter model seeks to address the various needs and 
understandings of all members of the society. Rather than placing 
restrictions, it seeks to offer benefits. 

Although each of these intuitions has been, to a greater or lesser 
degree, operating in education, the social crisis we now face points to 
the need for the liberal perspective to be given greater prominence. 
Society can no longer afford the disenfranchised, even if it is willing to 
morally tolerate their distress. The society cannot afford the cost of 
generations of unproductive citizens, cannot manage the hosts of 
alienated students, and cannot tolerate the cost in ruined lives. We can 
no longer afford a limited focus on the celebration of the views and 
experiences at the center of our cultural myth. For the center is 
increasingly irrelevant to those who must be included if the society is 
to continue to grow and prosper. Ed ucators must look to the periphery: 
to the experiences of the disenfranchised, to those individuals and 
groups who represent the struggle for social justice. It is such struggles 
that are most relevant to our students, who, alienated from their own 
potential, grasp shallow materialist alternatives, drugs and possessions, 
sex and violence. 

Society has been willing to accept the moral horror of the 
disenfranchised when the compensation was a better life for the rest. 
This is no longer tenable. The theories that supported Eurocentric, male 
dominated visions of the good life are in retreat, as a new wave of 
intellectual understanding confronts universalism with the reality of its 
own situated ness. But this is the academic veneer. Post-modernism and 
multiculturalism owe their strength to the realities of social and cultural 
change, to the catastrophes of political and social arrogance, and to the 
availability, through mass media, of those experiences that traditional 
academic disciplines can no longer disregard. This is nowhere more 
apparent than in our schools. The schools reflect the complex failings of 
our society; they also reflect the enormous possibilities that its diversity 
includes. Many of us are moving towards a deejxir appreciation of this 
diversity. This reflects both understanding, and the imperatives of 
social, political and economic realities. The cumulative weight of these 
forces constitutes the turning point in teaching. 
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fi, Chem. & Physics. Of or pertaining to a condition causing an abrupt 
change in quality, property, or phenomenon. 

Are the conditions for a "change of state" in place? If we continue 
in the direction just indicated, we move to wards a truly radical pluralistic 
democracy. This will result in a dramatic change in the quality of 
education. In addition to conunon values, education will call attention 
to particular approaches to the problems of life and culture. In addition 
to the mainstream experiences of those who have been best served 
throughthegrowthof society, we will focuson those who have suffered 
injustice. More than accomplishments of the successful, tlie struggles of 
those who fought the inequities in the social and economic systems will 
be at the center of educational concerns. 

9. Of sufficient mass to sustain a nuclear chain reaction. 

What is the "critical mass" needed? Can teachers help to redirect 
society from its relative disregard of the excluded? Or do we need much 
more than teachers and teaching can contribute? Teaching is critical; 
necessary, but not sufficient. What is needed, in addition, is a broad 
based alliance among teachers, membersofthe community, progressive 
politicians, and higher education. The theories that support diversity 
must be enunciated and made available to the general public. The social 
need s that reflect past i nequities must be seen throughout the lens of the 
history of the struggle of those who have moved society towards 
greater access to political, social, and economic goods. 

Teachers must move their students towards a better appreciation of 
the need for democratic participation, and the political and social 
possibilities that greater participation affords. This must be supported 
by political change and therefore must involve politicians who have the 
courage to face the inequities that have characterized so much of our 
history. With a better informed and more socially conscious electorate, 
the numbers of progressive-minded politicians will increase. Business 
must also be helped to see the value of education that prepares citizens 
for a more productive role in the economic life of the community. 
Families must see the possibility of decreasing apathy and alienation, 
and all must see the possibility of community within and among all 
sectors of society. 



Mark VJeinstein is Associate Director of the Institute for Critical 
Thinking, Montclair State College. 
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Goals and Purposes 



This section of the Proceed i ngs directs our attention to the underlyi ng 
traditional frameworks within which we understand educational aims 
and goals, ideas and ideals, and to alternative possibilities for deriving 
meaning. Inquiry into these fundamental concerns are demanded by 
the current movement toward critical thinking as an educational goal. 
At the very least, critical thinking requires continual self-reflection; on 
the meanings of our common and personal histories, on our present 
customs and actions, and on our intentions for the future. 

Andrew Chrucky, in 'Trying to Understand the Program of 
Educational Reform through Critical Thinking Across the Disciplines," 
provides a thoughtful summary and critique of some of the educational 
ideas inherent in the work of the Institute for Critical Thinking itself. In 
presenting his analysis, he discusses absolute vs. relative educational 
ideals, the purposes of liberal education, the functions of normative 
philosophy in educational thought,and theroleofdisciplinaryprocesses. 
Chrucky warns against substituting rhetoric for logic. He highlights 
many of the tensions that accompany applications of educational 
theory to practice in a pluralistic society. 

In 'Two Views of Democracy: Implications for Education," George 
Bernstein raises questions about our understanding of the democratic 
principles most of us ordinarily take for granted. Such unreflective 
subscription to conceptions about democracy may, he suggests, inform 
our educational practices in ways that are misleading. How, in fact, can 
and should democracy and education be related? How can, or should, 
"politics" and "participatory democracy" be related? The ideals of 
liberation, consciousness, and community of Paolo Freire arediscussed, 
Bernstein cites Soviet educational history and debates over educational 
goals, in contrast v/ith the current educational dilemmas in the United 
States. "If one assumes it makes sense to educate for democracy, it is 
legitimate to ask, at the very least, what kind of democracy one is talking 
about. . .When today in the United States there are advocates of 
democracy in education, they are not necessarily in agreement about 
either the nature of democracy or education." 

In "Matters of Itcracy, Matters of Literacy," Bernard Josefsberg 
shares with us his retrospective autobiographical account of an 
educational experience, which revealed his youthful reliance on the 
imperatives represented by the social customs and intellectual 
conventions and valuesof the time. Citing Dewey and Arendt, Josefsberg 
suggests that we are a "public-less society, establishing behavioral 
expectations which exclude spontaneity and fail to provide a common 
forum for challenging traditional ideas.What factors, Josefsberg 
wonders, "converged with such power to impress conventional 
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categories of thoug' t upon a malleable mind self-convinced that it was 
engaging in thought by internalizing those categories? 

Michael Kagan, in "Teaching Philosophy as a Matter of Life and 
Death/' also touches on the autobiographical. He points out the need 
for care and sensitivity when students choose to struggle with real life 
personal experiences that threaten their own belief systems as content 
for academic analysis in college courses. Kagan makes several practical 
suggestions to instructors foridentifyingand handling these situations. 

Rev. John J. Conley, in "A Critical Pedagogy of Virtue/' reviews 
throe conventional, pragmatic approaches to education. Vie calls our 
a ttention to "virtue theory/' derived originally from medieval Christian 
tradition. Virtue theorydistinguishesbetween speculative intellectual 
virtues, such as science, understanding, and wisdom, and practical 
intellectual virtues, including prudence and art. Moral crises, for 
instance require a capacity for prudence, which along with temperance, 
fortitude, and justice, are cardinal virtues. Rev. Conley discusses 
religious virtuesas well, and recommends the virtue model of education 
for its stress on the integral development of the student and the 
forma tion of human character as thecentral goal of education. However, 
virtue theory is problematic in pluralistic societies such as our own, 
which pose a "challenge for the contemporary retrieval of virtue 
education," Rev. Conley indicates. 

In "The Case for Intellectual Rights in the Formation of Justifiable 
Values," Bertram Band man, using the framework of democratic values, 
argues that "intellectual rights and virtues help advance legal, moral, 
and political rights... These rights strengthen democratic values and 
institutions and the educational formation of rights-based democratic 
values, and through teaching, provide justifiable criteria for 
distinguishing between right and wrong. Bandman notes that the 
"consent of the governed" cannot be given without the right to know, 
which in turn generates the right to inquiry, to infer, to believe, and to 
decide. 

Marcia Sachs Littell, in "The Role of the University in Tolerating, 
Supporting, or Opposing Positions of 'Political Correctness'" cites the 
university intellectualsduring the period of Nazi Germany who "made 
themselves technicians rather thanpersonsof wisdom,.. .accommodating 
to the spirit of the times and the demands of the Nazi movenrient." 
Littell indicates that the response of many academics, scientists, and 
other professionals during the Nazi era was a focus on technical 
expertise and a false sense that "academics and politics could be 
divorced." She warns of potential for failure in the university in 
integrity, self discipline, and moral and ethical relevance in the current 
issues surrounding "political correctness/' 

In "Mathematical Investigations: ACourse in CriticalThinking,"Gail 
Kaplan calls our attention to the goals of instruction in non-major 
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courses; in this case, mathematics. She describes the purpose of such a 
course as "for the student to learn to explore a problem in the same 
manner as a mathematician, not for the students to learn any particular 
mathematical fact." Emphasis is placed on active student participation 
in the exploration of mathematical ideas. 

Philip Vassallo, in "Whose Writing is It Anyway?" recommends 
procedures that allow the teacher to construct a curriculum based on 
what the student wants to learn rather than what the professor knows 
best. Taking each student's background into consideration in relation 
to the syllabus and assignnrtents, Vassello encourages teachers to address 
the "on-the-job problems with which their [business] students are 
struggling, through group discussion, individual conferences, and 
writing and research assignments." 
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TRYING TO UNDERSTAND THE PROGRAM OF 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM THROUGH CRITICAL THINKING 
ACROSS THE DISCIPLINES 

Andrew Chrucky 

My paper is a reaction to the articles in the newsletter /rzijuin/, and 
additional articles by others, especially Mark Weinstein, the Associate 
Director of the Institute for Critical Thinking at Montclair State College. 
Weinsteinand hiscollcaguesarc engaged ina most ambitiousprogram, 
as they put it, of educational reform through critical thinking across the 
disciplines. Without doubt, the ideologue of this school is Weinstein, 
and it is on his writings that I have concentrated. 

Weinstein is dissatisfied with critical thinking courses, informal 
logic courses, and logic courses as given by philosophy departments. 
His reasons are that they are inadequate by omitting the contexts of 
sfXK:ific inquiry, and that as they are taught their contents are not in fact 
transferred to other disciplines.^ It is clear to me that Weinstein is 
proposing that various disciplines are to be taught in a critical manner. 
But I am not clear about how Weinstein justifies his claims and about 
how he proposes to implement them. 

I . Absolute vs. Relative Educational Ideals 

Mark Weinstein's articles express a relativized philosophy of 
education; they do not necessarily express Weinstein's full-rfledged 
philosophy of education. This is so because Weinstein has to take into 
account what he is being employed to do. His objective is to reform 
education as it presently exists.^ He is not employed, I take it, to write 
about an educational Utopia in the manner of Plato's Republic, More's 
Utopia, or Skinner's )Alalden Two. His problem is not to describe an ideal 
educational community; his problem is to recommend improvements 
to the de facto educational community. The scope of his solution is 
restricted to the extent, 1 think, that it would be impractical for him to 
prof>ose, for example, the Great Books program as practiced by St. 
John's University, which attempts to embody Mortimer Adler's Paidea 
project. 

As a consequence, thcreis a hint of a tension in Weinstein's writings 
between an absolute idcol and a relative ideal. An absolute educational 
ideal would be set in an ideal society — whatever that would be: 
possibly socialistic, possibly agrarian, and possibly operating in a 
different type of democracy. The relative ideal which Weinstein has to 
work with is sot in the context of a Christian, capitalistic, technological 
society, opera ting with the typeofrepresentative democracy we happen 
to have. Specifically his problem is to improve education at institutions 
such as Montclair State College. However, mingled in his writings 
there is an occasional call for a critical examination of the political, 
economic, and sociological setting of college teaching generally, and he 
suggests such a multilogical problem, as he would call it, for some 
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courses.^ But as far as I can discern, Weinstein does not offer such a 
broad educational critique — at least not in anything of his that I have 
read. Yet given his obvious interest in the historicity and sociology of 
science practice, it is obvious that he v^ould give a similar treatment to 
educational institutions as well. 

II, The Aims of Liberal Education 

Colleges and universities such as Montclair State College are 
divided into relatively isolated departments, and such institutions are 
trying to accomplish three objectives: (1) provide a liberal arts education, 
(2) prepare for various professions, (3) prepare researchers. Whether 
these three tasks should be undertaken by one institu tion in the manner 
usually done is a very important problem which cannot be considered 
here. However, these three tasks of a university should be distinguished 
and compared. Since Weinstein does not do this, his prescriptions, 
which I take are appropriate for a liberal arts education and apply 
across the liberal arts disciplines, do not necessary apply to the other 
objectives which may require training rather than critical thinking — as 
forexample,leaminga wordprocessingcomputerprogram,or studying 
human anatomy. 

Let us assume then that Weinstein is interested in reforming liberal 
arts education. What is the goal of a liberal arts education? Weinstein 
says that the ideal is the educationof critical thinkers. Perhaps this is the 
appropriate thing to say in a relativized philosophy of education, but as 
far as I am concerned, it is not the first nor even the second thing to say 
in an absolute philosophy of education. In order to make this clear, I 
will elaborate on my own view of liberal education. 

Liberal arts education, in my view, should aim at the education of 
an ideal citizen. Soput,Iamimmcdiately faced with twoproblems. The 
first problem is to specify whether the citizen is to be a citizen of a 
secularcity or, asSt. Augustine would put it, thecityofGod. Thesecond 
problem is whether the citizen is to be the citizen of a country or the 
citizen of a community of all rational creatures. My proposal is that 
liberal education should educate for citizenship in the secular city 
composed of all rational creatures. 

My next problem is to spxxrify the nature of the ideal citizen. The 
main characteristic of the ideal citizen would be his concern with 
promoting the common good of all rational creatures, which is just 
another way of characterizing a moral human being. And note that 
nothing has yet been said about critical thinking. If you ask me to 
choose between a society of people composed of critical thinkers who 
are indifferent to the common good, and a society of uncritical thinkers 
who are interested in promoting the common good, I will choose the 
latter, and I will favor an education that fosters un^.ri tical moral human 
beings rather than critical amoral or immoral human beings. Liberal 
education, in my view, should be primarily education for morali ty and 
not for critical thinking. 
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The next problem concerns the topic of moral education. Weinstein 
expresses scepticism about the work of Jean Piaget and Lawrence 
Kohlbergoncognitivedevclopment. Evidentlyhebelieves that children 
can engage in critical discussion before their time, so to speak. Whether 
this is so or not, there is some time — let's say before five years of age — 
when children are not moved by reasons. Everyone,! think, agrees that 
during this time children need to be trained and indoctrinated. Moral 
training should be and is continued in later years by various social 
pressures, and in extreme cases by the penalty of law. Morality begins 
with the training of appropriate habits, and as Aristotle wrote in the 
Nicomachean Ethics: "It makes no small difference, then, whether we 
form habits of one kind or of another from our very youth; it makes a 
very great difference, or rather all the difference. (1103b25)" Citing 
Aristotle on this, Michael Levin, a professor of philosophy at CCNY, 
wrote in a letter to the New York Times charging that courses in Ethics, 
if they are geared to moral education, are generally a waste of time. I 
agree. The function of such course should be, as is the Nicomachean Ethics 
itself, a critical justification and roundingoff of ourrfe/ado moral training; 
and a prescription for moral training. 

Where docs critical thinking comein? Society should aimprimarily 
at theeducation of citizens who have thecommongood as their primary 
intention. This is a necessary ^^aractcristic of an ideal citizen — it is, 
however, not sufficient. Good intentions do not guarantee proper 
actions or even any action at all. Not only must our ideal citizen be 
moH vatcd by the intention to promote the general good, but he must be 
supplied with the right type of character for persisting in carrying out 
his intentions. He should not succumb to his private interests, lose 
perseverance, or succumb to fear. In short, our ideal citizen should have 
moral virtues. Butisthisenough? No. Such a person may have the right 
intentions, and the right character, but be ignorant or naive about what 
needs to be done to promote the common good, or even about what 
consti tu tes the common good . Since our citizen will be bombarded with 
information on television, the radio, newspapers, magazines, 
conversations with family, friends, acquaintances, religious leaders, 
teachers, advertisers, etc., and given his goal of promoting the common 
good, he must know where to get needed information, to choose 
relevant, important information,and be able to understand and to make 
appropriate inferences. Since he will also be subject to falsehoods and 
to misinformation, he must also be able to understand and to judge the 
merits of the way the information is discovered and presented. 

Our ideal citizen then will satisfy three criteria: he must have the 
intention of fostering the public good, and possess what we may call, 
following Aristotle, the moral and intellectual virtues. He will, in short, 
be a moral, wise individual. 

If there is a failing in liberal education, it must be a failing to 
produce ideal citizens of this type since it is currently producing self- 
cenlered, dependent individuals who lack moral or even intellectual 
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virtues. The agenda, therefore, must be to produce the ideal citizen 
through social reform. 

Suppose for the sake of argument we grant that the failure to 
produce the ideal citizen is not solely a problem of formal education, 
thatitcouldbeapolitical failure, a cultural failure, or whatever: still we 
can ask what is the failing of formal education in this process. There are 
all sorts of p>ossible reasons for educational failure: poor teachers, p>oor 
students, p)Oor courses, poor sequence of courses, too many students 
per teacher, etc. 

A major problem for all types of higher education, as I see it, is that 
it has been transformed into a commercial enterprise. It is run like a 
business. Its goal is to maximize profit and to minimize loss. And as 
with all businesses, the criteria for a successful academic enterprise is 
now its effectiveness in attracting and retaining the student-customer. 
As far as I can tell, moreover, this transformation is the doing of 
administrators either through weakness or through policy. The 
weakness is in their succumbing to various departmental demands in 
offering dubious courses in dubious sequences; while administrative 
policy seems to foster the business of attracting and keeping students — 
in whatever academically shoddy fashion. Couple this with the policy 
of dismissing good teachers because of poor student evaluations, and 
retaining poor teachers who are tenured, and you have the ingredients 
for failed education. Schools have now become economic market- 
places. The political structureof auniversityhasbusinesspeopleonthe 
board of trustees, the president is a public relations man, and 
administrators are often business types. Since the above reflections are 
apparently politically indiscrete,^ the discussion of educational reform 
in the Institute for Critical Thinking must restrict itself to discussion of 
teaching goals and methods. Having said this, I will address myself to 
the problem of goals and methods. 

III. Consisteitcy and Contradiction 

The goal of liberal education, as I said, is the education of virtuous 
moral human beings, and the ideal would be the education of wise 
human beings. Wisdom co nnotes an understandi ngof many important 
things in a unified way, and knowing how to apply such understanding 
to the practical problems of life. To understand is to see patterns of 
relations. These relations may be temporal, spatial, causal, means- 
ends, logical, classificatory, and possibly something else. Moreover the 
discovery and contemplation of patterns is the source of aesthetic 
values. And it may very well be that the moral life is ultimately to be 
preferred for its aesthetic value. 

An essential function of liberal education is to provide an 
understanding of important things. The understanding, then, that is 
sought is important general understanding. Peter Caws, with whom 
Weinstein worked, talksabouttheconstruction of a mapof knowledge.^ 
A similar idea is expressed by Wilfrid Sellars when he writes: 'The aim 
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of philosophy, abstractly formulated, is to understand how things in 
the broadest possible sense of the term hang together in the broadest 
possible sense of the term/' and he goes on to use metaphors of maps 
and images.^ Brand Blanshard describes the task of understanding 
using a metaphor of spanning bridges from a continent to outlying 
islands/ The metaphor is apt in stressing the "continent" of presupposed 
beliefs, and the fact that if a bridge is to be built the "island" must be, to 
use a current expression, commensurate with the continent. 

The model of assimilating islands to .3 continent presupposes the 
adequacy of the continent, i.e. the stock of presuppositions or a 
Weltanschauung. Supp)0se the Weltanschauung contains false beliefs. 
Possibly what is needed is deconstruction in the manner of a Socratic 
examination. For this purpose a group discussion may very well be the 
answer. 

If liberal education aims at important understanding, then it must 
be an education where all the subjects are in resonance, or in stable 
equilibrium with philosophy, or, as Matthew Lipman expresses it, 
philosophy stands at right angles to the other disciplines as the. warp 
and woof in cloth. A philosophical perspective aims at seeing the big 
picture, and as such must work with broad categories, leaving particular 
concepts and details to the individual disciplines. 

What then is Mark Weinstein's position? I am not sure. One thing 
that strikes me about his writing is his disparagement of normative 
philosophy. He seems to identify philosophy with a priori methods, 
and contrasts this with the empirical methods of the variousdisciplines. 
This would not be the vie^v of philosophy that I would have. In my 
view, philosophy is interested in a coherent categorial framework, and 
the categories it works with are taken from all the disciplines so that a 
person within any discipline who reflects on the categories of his 
discipline becomes himself a philosopher. In this sense Einstein was a 
philosopher, as was Freud, as was Toynbee. Possibly Weinstein is 
trying to disparage only particular approaches to philosophy, like that 
of Kant, or positivism, or analytic philosophy, because he certainly 
expresses admiration for philosophers such as Toulmin, Habermas, 
Lipman, and Siegel, among others. 

Anyway, the second problem concerns Weinstein's epistemology. 
Apparently he and Tom Bridges, a colleague of his in the philosophy 
department, accept what they call post-modernism. It isclear to me that 
they claim to reject epistemological foundations in some sense. But 
since they fail to distinguish rationalistic foundations from empirical 
foundations, I am not clear whether they reject only empirical 
foundations or both. I happen to accept both types of foundations. 

The rationalist foundation, or the Archimedean point by which all 
claims and arguments in any field are to be judged is the a priori 
reflective truth that no claim can be true if it is internally inconsistent — 



e.g. The claim "This cube is round" cannot be true. It is also an a priori 
truth that if two claims are inconsistent, at least one of them must be 
false — e.g. The two claims, "This cube is green all over at time t" and 
'This same cube is not green all over at time t" cannot both be true. 
Given these a priori truths which act as criteria in any inquiry, a critical 
thinker is one who is disposed to reject claims which are internally 
inconsistent, and to reject at least one of two inconsistent claims. 

Weinstein writes: "No claim is so basic as to be immune from the 
possibility of challenge and the demand for warrant and backing. Even 
the most basic principles of logic and mathematics can be challenged 
when complex constructions are claimed relevant to new domains. A 
classic case is the application of Non-Euclidian Geometry to Relativity 
Physics. . . . Deviant logics play a similar role in describing the very 
small regions of space-time characteristic of Quantum Physics."^ In 
response, the passage is a red herring. First, there are no alternative or 
deviant logics which are internally or externally inconsistent. The 
principle of non-contradiction is a basic principle which is immune to 
challenge. Second, the only way Euclidian oranyother geometry could 
be challenged would be by a charge of inconsistency. 

At another place we find Weinstein making the following claim: "A 
priori reasoning ca n only be challenged in terms of extra-logical cri teria."^ 
I don't know what he has in mind, but there is no challenging the a priori 
principle of non-contradiction. 

For all I know Weinstei n may agree with what I have said above but 
may eo on to object that fidel; .^ to consistency will not take you very 
far.^^I would beg to differ. In the fundamental question of whether one 
should strive to be a citizen of this world or the heavenly cities of 
Christianity, Judaism, or Islam, I would propose that these theologies 
should be rejected in those aspects which urge faith in the truth of 
contradictions.^^ A critical thinker, in the words of Harvey Siegel, is 
indeed one who is appropriately moved by reasons; but I would add 
that he is one who above all else is appropriately moved by contradictions. 
I think it is at this p>oint, if any where, that a multi-culturalist must object. 
He or she will object that my stand prevents me from entering into 
dialogue with people who are Christians, Muslims, Jews, Buddhists, 
Hindus, Kierkegaardians, Heideggerians, Derridians, and such. Not 
so. I am willing to enter into a dialogue in order to understand their 
VMeltanschauung, and I may try to persuade them in the appropriate 
context of why a belief in a contradiction cannot be true, but I also knov/ 
a priori that 1 will not learn the truth from them if they speak to me in 
contradictions. But practical wisdom may tell me to reserve my 
judgment and not write Satanic Verses. 

Furthermore, I am a rationalist who believes that there are 
indispensable categories for the intelligibility of experience. Weinstein 
writes that "Kant was mistaken about the transcendental character of 
the categories, because he misconstrued the stabili ty of the fou ndational 
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concepts in mathematics and physical sciences/'^ ^ The reasoning here 
is faulty. Granted that Kant made a mistake about the place of Euclidian 
geometry, it does not follow that transcendental arguments about 
categories in general are wrong or that they should be dismissed. 

There are at least five such categories necessary for any objective 
experience: temporal relations, spatial relations, causal relations, means- 
ends relations, and conceptual (logical) relations. If the possibility of 
understanding a conceptual framework presupposes the instantiation 
of these categories, then there are no alternative categorial frameworks, 
though there are many alternative theories. The five categories I have 
listed are absolute in the sense of being trans-historical and trans- 
cultural. In addition, there are more parochial categories dealing with 
substances which includea world of discretethings, like stones, plants, 
animals, and other human beings. The justification for the universal 
presence of these categories would require an appeal to the theory of 
evolution. Anyway, Weinstein would no doubt object with counter- 
examples drawn from the realms of myth, religion, and scientific and 
pseudo-scientific theories. Even these do not escape from the broad 
categories. However, my parochial categories are restricted to the level 
of a common sense framework dealing with survival — for example, 
with the business of getting, transporting, and storing food, and with 
the business of clothing and shelter. Concerning these things there are 
no alternative categoria) frameworks. Alternative frameworks arise 
with attempts to extend or explain the events experienced in this 
common framework.^ ^ 



In addition to these a priori categories, I also believe that there are 
empirical foundations in thcapprehensionofpre-linguistic phenomenal 
facts, such as would be expressed linguistically by the sentence "There 
is an appearance of red." It is the rejection of something like this claim 
by Richard Rorty which constitutes the rejection of empirical 
foundationalism.^"^ What would Weinstein say to all this? I think he 
must deny the existence of universal categories, but above all else he 
must insist thatall observations are theory-laden. Andhisargumentfor 
this is to appeal to how the word "observe" is commonly used.^^ This 
approach begs the question against the position that would limit the use 
of the word "observe" in a philosophical discussion to the report of 
sensory phenomena. 

IV. Critical Thinking 

In any case, Weinstein's whole philosophy of educa tion rests on his 
philosophy of science. He seems to be a disciple of Stephen Toulmin. 
Only when we understand Weinstein's philosophy of science can we 
appreciate his dissatisfaction with cri tical thinking courses, his general 
indictment of which is that their treatment of inductive arguments in 
science is inadequate. And the reason for this according to Weinstein 
isthatobscrvationsarenotonly theory-laden, theyare Weltanschauung- 
laden. According to Weinstein, there are no neutral, universal 
standpoints. He writes: "My analysis, so far, goes against the grain of 



a deeply embedded tendency in philosophy to search for general and 
topic-neutral analyses of central . alandepistemologicalconcepts/'^^ 

Weinstein's own remedy is that critical thinking include the 
epistemology of the disciplines, a task, I would like to point out, which 
isalready taken careof by the philosophyofthedisciplines.^7 Similarly, 
a study of the "cpistemolog/' of the fine arts such as literature, music, 
andpaintingistakencareofinthephilosophyofart.^^ But my suspicion 
isthatWeinstein wantsto abandon thewholeprojectof such philosophies 
as normative enterprises, and substitute what is called naturalized 
epistemology, which is nothing other than what was called the sociology 
of knowledge. The consequence of this has been the abandoning of 
logic for rhetoric. Instead of concern with a logic of the disciplines, the 
Institute is pushing towards a concem with the rhetorics and ideology 
of the disciplines. 

I find Weinstein's philosophy of science unacceptable. And I 
would recommend to the Institute of Critical Thinking that before 
making Weinstein'sphilosophy of science the Archimedean foundations 
for a philosophy of education — as apparently has already been done 
— the Institute engage in some critical thinking about Weinstein's 
controversial Toulminian philosophy of science. One could begin by 
taking stock of the arguments presented by Frederick Suppe, in his "The 
Search for Philosophical UndcrstandingofScientificTheories,"^^ against 
Toul min's and other such Wcltanschauungen views. Afterall, a critical 
thinker is one who welcomes alternative, dissenting views, especially 
if they are well dcfended.'^^ 
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TWO VIEWS OF DEMOCRACY: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
EDUCATION 



George Bernstein 



Elitist Democracy 

One of the outstanding social and political features of the twentieth 
century is theoverwhelming shift toward advocating democracy. Some 
of the recent events in parts of Eastern Europe simply provide rather 
dramatic testimony to that development. But there have been, in fact, a 
number of different philosophical positions in arguments favoring 
democracy. One of them one might (very broadly) label the "elitist 
democracy" (not necessarily an oxymoron); another, "participatory 
democracy;"^ in general, the first suggests that active participation in 
the policy by a large number of citizens is probably harmful, and that 
much of what needs to be done should be left to experts and political 
bureaucrats. The second view is that citizens in various capacities 
should, indeed, play active roles in a number of different conununity 
situations. Among the first group are Theodore Lowi, Robert Grain and 
Joseph Schumpter and Herbert McGlosky and sometimes Harold 
Lasswell. The last one argues the following: "Government is always 
government by the few, whether in the name of the few, the one or the 
many. 

But this fact does not settle the question of the degree of democracy 
since a society may be democratic and express itself through a small 
leadership... The key question turns on accountability."^ A frequent 
corollary of this elitist-democratic view which assumes that leadership 
must be small is the contention by Herbert McGloskey that, as he sees 
it, the majority of American citizens are not supportive of basic civil 
liberties and therefore the preservation of our democracy depended on 
making sure thatcitizen involvement in politicsbekept to a minimum.*^ 

Theodore J. Lowi belongs very much to the same ideological school 
as McQosky but approaches matters somewhat differently. For Lowi, 
involvement of the public in major public issues, especially in actually 
bargaining over policies is destructive. This open-ended debating and 
attempt to — and these are my words — represent large group interests 
— contribute to corruption and such a process does not lead to making 
rational policiesanddecisions.'^There should be centralized rationality. 
Among a number of "elitist democrats" there seem to be strong echoes 
of Plato and his Republic reverberating. One of Plato's arguments was 
that the leaders of the new society could be that precisely because they 
were not enmeshed in the more personal view of, say, the sandalmaker 
who would think in terms of sandalmakers' needs in relationship to 
society or, more of our tim niards in a prison pressing their claims 
before a governor's office. * neir experiences were real but necessarily 
parochial. Leaders were supposed to be immune from such interests. 
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In this line of thinking, elite governing groups arc somehow free of 
interests, able to work for and speak for a more general good of the 
community. It is a short line from Plato's Republic to the technocrats of 
the nineteen twenties and the elitist democrats of later generations. 
What they have in common is the view that greater rationality — and 
therefore greater ability to run governments and organizations — rests 
at the top and that most p>eople are not as well endowed with the abili ty 
or capacity to ran major projects. Others — the large majority — are 
more inclined to be (1) corrupted (2) the creators of technological or 
social chaos (3) participants in and even advocates of inefficiency and 
sloppiness (4) unable to grasp the "large picture" (5) less interested in 
using merit a s the basis of a "move upward /'^ A rational administra tion 
is one when "democratic" is characterized by following "legal norms, 
factual accuracy in its approach, and non-partisanship/'^Frederick 
Moshcr lends his own brand of idealization to the matter: 
"Professionalism rests uf>on specialized knowledge, science, and 
rationality. There are correct ways of doing things. Politics is seen as 
constituting negotiations, elections, votes, compromise — all carried on 
by subject-matter amateurs. Politics is to the professions as ambiguity 
to truth, expedience to rightness, heresy to true belief."'^ 

Participatory Democracy 

It is possible to argue that there should be an intimate connection 
between democracy and education, and that the two should be 
inextricably intertwined. That position isatoneend of the philosophical 
spectrum and the American John Dewey is a major representative of 
that position. At the other end, there are views that hold thatdemocrac}* 
has nothing to do with education, and vice-versa. There might be a 
jX)sition arguing that the two, realistically speaking, cannot be bonded 
together. Somewhat different is the view that they should not be 
together, that whatever is involved ineducation has nothing to do with 
democracy, except perhaps to the degree that a traditional teacher 
would present democracy as one of many topics. Between these two 
poles are many other views which see at least the possibility of some 
loose alliance between the two, but without a strong conviction that the 
two should be rooted in a common life philosophy. So, the position of 
natural affinity and dependence, that of real antipathy or necessary 
distance, and others floating in between have all been part of the 
historical development. 

It is perhaps in ancient Greece that one might find the first inkling 
of either ana ffinity between d emocracy and education or the possibil i ty 
of intellectual, moral or political kinship between the two. But there as 
elsewhere, thercality of education as it was offered and the philosophies 
which were espoused were within thecontext of the culture. So, a useful 
assumption for considering the degree of relatedness between 
democracy and education is that there are aspects of culture, politics 
and economy which have a major impact on the relations between 
democracy and education. First, broadly speaking, one might argue 
that democracy — even if we limit ourselves to political democracy as 
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it is ordinarily thought of — has been a rarity in the world. Certainly 
effective democracy, rather than democracy on paper — has been a rare 
bird and, relatively speaking, continues to be. 

So, one of the significant contexts that must be taken into account 
is that political democracy that works fairly well has not been present 
in the world very much. The enthusiasm with which f)olitidans and the 
media greet and celebrate events in the world is definitely not the most 
rational guideline fordetermining whether or nota society is democratic 
or even whether or not it is willy-nilly moving in such a direction. 

It has been argued that democracy (at least from the Eurocentric 
perspective) was introduced into the Western world in Athens in tl ? 
second half of the fifth century ECE.^ This first political democracy Wc s 
unusual (perhaps unique) not only in its time but ever since. Athenian 
democracy was direct, hat is, for the most part there were not elected 
represen tatives, but thecitizensthemselvesinregularassembly meetings 
discussed the issues and voted on them. In many respects, this model 
has been attractive to many groups since the end of the fifth century 
BCE, even when there was little information about Athenian society 
and even when groups did not perceive Athens as their reference point. 
So, for example, there have been nnany religious groups which have 
argued with varying degrees of intensity that there should not be a 
hierarchical arrangement which would compel making decisions 
primarily determined by those at the top of the social pyramid. The 
sense was that there should be a council of son\e kind in which all would 
have equal weight and through which the major decisions concerning 
the life of the community would be made. This was done in some other 
ancient Greek communities, in various religious groups (Christiar and 
otherwise) through the centuries. The traditional appeal to the sense of 
the Meeting among many Quakers was but one of many examples. 

However, most of those that were organized with some kind of 
''consensus" in mind probably did nothavepo/fto/ democracy in mind, 
but there was the notion of "citizenship" in the community. One might 
also cite the Israeli kibbutz, at least for its first two or two and a half 
generations of its existence. One strong notion of democracy, then, 
emphasizes the active participation of citizens facing one another, 
debating one another in public forum, but also having the power to 
making decisions regarding their life. To some extent consistent with 
this in the world of education is the philosophy which argues that there 
should be little or no hierarchical structure, that we should be more or 
less equal in our search for reality and for the life decisions that are 
sensible, that the school should bean open-ended part of life, that weare 
all capable of developing our powers of rational thinking, that we are 
capable of doing that together. Paulo Freire, the Brazilian educator, is 
but one exemplar of that approach. 

If, for the moment, we consider the development of democratic 
practice as moving i n one of two directions (although in fact there have 
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been many mixtures), we can see in Freire's thought and action at least 
some aspects of the "Athenian model." Among those features are the 
following: 

(1) A general antipathy toward hierarchical structures, including his 
concept of how education should be "arranged." He sees hierarchy as 
a structure which protects, defends and allows the expansion of the 
established order. Such systems will exploit most people. If we were to 
suggest an antipcnde to "hierarchy" or "institutionalized structure" it 
iTiightbe "community/' or perhaps more precisely the "development of 
community." This implies a faith in large numbers of people who for 
many reasons have been p>owerless but who are capable of learning 
how to gain power over their own lives through the development of a 
community in which group learning plays a central role.^ 

(2) The concept of community extends to those "being t^iught." Perhaps 
in part because those using Freire's method have worked within "Third 
World" communities, or within groups that have not been permitted to 
enter through the principal gateways of "traditional" opportunity. 
Very often those in the "classroom" have been similar in many of their 
life experiences (such as Peruvian highland villagers, inhabitants of 
Brazilian/flt;e/as,etc.). Theyarealreadyin their community of one kind. 
But very often it has been common interests as the basis for survival 
rather than common interests perceived as the ground for 
empowerment.^^ 

(3) Education is not perceived as the acquisition of technical skills of 
some kind so that individuals can move forward in a basically 
entrepreneurial economy. Rather it is the means through which a group 
becomes more conscious of the social reality of the world, and learns 
that the tools of education are necessary to begin to undertake a 
transformation of the world. C. B. MacPherson in a discussion of 
"liberal democracy" distinguishes between "two maximizing claims: 
the claim to maximize individual utilities, and the claim to maximize 
individual powers. The first was strong in the British Utili tarian tradi tion. 
It argued that it not only maximizes satisfactions, but thi it docs so 
equitably.^ ^ In this approach, one assumption is that humans are 
essentially or at least primarily consunxirs (of utilities). The good 
society provides the satisfactions. The second claim, as MacPherson 
presents it, is that the 'liberal denriocratic society" maximizes people's 
human powers, that is, their potential for using and developing their 
uniquely hun^n capacities. This certainly has a Western Renaissance 
ring to it at least to the extent that one concerns oneself with maximizing 
one's human powers. In this approach, the human being is not primarily 
a "consumer of utilities" but a creator, one who acts, one who is able to 
enjoy his or her attributes. Human development (of the right kind) may 
be seen as an end in itself. As MacPherson says, in this case, humans are 
not bundles of appetites seeking satisfaction but bundles of conscious 
energies seeking to be exerted. 
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Paulo Freire is very much in the tradition of those who see hun^n 
beings as needing to develop the powers that lie latent within them, 
although his terminology and francs of reference are, it seems to me, 
quite far from the political philosophical language employed by 
MacPherson. The desire to have conscious energies used can be placed 
in more than one context. For Freire as "philosopher" the emphasis 
must be on what a community of human beings might accomplish 
together if they commit theniselves to rescuing themselves from a 
condition of exploitation. Liberation is a condition of being neither 
exploited nor exploiting. Often implied and sometimes stated in Freire 
is a view that assumes a situation of human justice that will prevail once 
the consciousness of exploited people develops to the degree that they 
are capable of struggling to significantly alter their conditions. So, we 
find in Freire a strong nexus of words that are keys to our beginning to 
piece together what he is arguing for. Several of them have been 
mentioned: liberation, consciousness, exploitation and community. If 
we refer back to the Athenian model there was attention given to two 
of the four. There was clearly a devotion to a community in which all 
citizens could be active rather than passive, and types of political 
education, most of it informal, through which people were shaped to 
see the polis, but in particular a democratic pofo as a reality to be cherished 
and protested, and at the same time, a model for what political and 
community life should be. 

But Freire must be placed in the context of our times. Slavery is no 
longer viewed as desirable or as a good, somethingquite different from 
the views of the ancient world, including the opinions of Athenians.^^ 

Dilemmas in Education and Democracy 

In this entire question of the types of democracy and democratic 
thinking, and how they might relate to education, one need not and 
should not limit oneself to the situation in the United States. If one 
begins with the experience of ancient Greece, one might assume life in 
another time and place is of possible relevance. But even within the 
parameters — loose though they may be — of this paper, one can turn 
to a few other societies. It is of value to turn to what had been the Soviet 
Union because one can ask how the ideas of democracy might be 
considered useful and necessary in times of crisis and how democratic 
practices can be threatened. There is clearly a crisis; in fact, there is a 
cluster of crises which impinge upon the world of education. If we 
consider the last five years of Soviet li fe as a time of crisi s, we might also 
turn to other periods of Soviet history to see what was suggested and 
perhaps even done that showed some relationship between theory and 
practice. I am also considering aspects of So viet life because it may also 
provide one of many possible bases for making comparisons between 
the United States and other societies. Such comparisons are both 
enlightening and rather often, useful. 

One might view experiences in the Soviet Union since 1917 as 
attempts to move education inone of three directions. The first, perhaps 
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influenced in part by the early attempt to establish Soviets, could 
probably be designated as an effort to move in the direction of 
"participatory democracy." Some of the early (1918-1928) schools tried 
to have teachers and students co-operatively determine at least part of 
the curriculum and the direction the school(s) should take. Here one 
had opQn meetings and discussions, and an effort to establish and live 
with a consensus. The embryonic stages of this development were 
marked b; ' enthusiasm for what a ppeared to be a new path in ed uca tion, 
the assumption that open dialogue was both a means and an end, and 
the conviction that education was one of the means through which to 
radically transform Russian and other societies.^^ 

At the other end of the education spectrum was the return by the 
early 'thirties to a severely traditional, vocation-oriented and ideology- 
laden institutional structuring demanded by Stalin, partly as a means 
of rapidly industrializing the society. There would be large and 
widespread cadres which, to borrow a term from a history of American 
education, would serve as "Managers of Virtue." Open discussion, 
dialogue, co-OfX?ration among teachers, parents and students became 
anathema and criminal. The system as a whole became even more 
repressive. This approach to education was anti-democratic. There 
were, however, before theimplemcntationofStalinistprinciples, several 
other approaches which one might, within the context of this paper, be 
labeled as "elitist democratic." Short of attempting to impose Stalinist 
principles of control, there was an attempt by many educators to 
libera te themsel ves from the stranglehold o f trad i tional Czarist decrees, 
and at the same time to avoid succumbing to the intrusions of an 
increasingly totalitarian state. 

In some respects, the period 1920-1928 has complicated analogies 
in the Soviet experience of the last few years. People in general having 
rejected earlier modes of thinking and behavior but at the same time 
enthusiasm sharing space with fear, the fear of a vast unknown which, 
given the context of Russian history, could quickly transform itself into 
the most tangible kinds of chaos. In education, therefore, a bursting 
forth of many genuinely innovative educational experiments and a 
conflict with the tendency to keep what was known. In some kind of 
middleground, there wasa movement toward "intellectual democracy" 
in the sense that many different views were debated v^thin schools 
both inside and outside the classroom but co-existing with a rather 
traditional social relationship between teacher and student. The 
exploration of ideas was, for a period of time, rather open-ended while 
social relations becameincreasinglystratifiedandburcaucratized within 
the school system as an institutional structure.^ 

In the Soviet Union, there were four types of educational structures, 
sometimes two or three of them overlapping: (1) traditional czarism - 
bureaucratic, Russian Orthodox, elitist, providing an elementary 
education for a fairiy large number of thcpoor, anti-democratic incvcry 
sense (2) early revolutionary, wildly enthusiastic, vAih the enthusiasm 
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matched by an equally exuberant ca tholici ty in the search for educational 
inno va tions tha t might be molded to Soviet needs, an expansive reformist 
li tera ture, and a t the same tinrke, su ff ering from anxiety tha t the Bolshevik 
state would impose political-bureaucratic guidelines which would 
demolish the "participatory democracy^' (3) reformist-institutional still 
operating with the democratic assumption that free inquiry is desirable, 
but increasingly subject to the pressures of a strong central state. 
Possessing some elements of "elitist democracy" but moving away 
from support for "participatory democracy," but supporting some 
features of "elitist democracy" such as the verbal support of free inquiry 
and (4) totalitarian bureaucracy - by the middle 'thirties, there is a full- 
fledged school bureaucracy, an ideologically-trained staff in office and 
classroom, a severely hierarchical school and governmental system, 
antagonistic to both "elitist" and "participatory" democracy to the 
extent thatadvocatesorpractitionersofeither will beti-eated as criminals. 
By and large, it seems that over the last few years, there has been a shift 
toward "elitist democrac/' with many more occasional attempts to 
move toward "participatory democracy " both in the larger political 
arena and in schools. 

The United States has had a very different kind of history. Modest 
efforts in some circles to move in the direction of "participatory 
democracy" in education have never been the result of some crucial 
upheaval in society, such as the American Revolution, the Civil War, 
the Great Depression, or World War II. Perhaps an exception to this 
"historical rule" was the mushrooming of "alternative" schools in the 
'sixties and 'seventies, most of which did not survive. "Participatory 
democratic" schools seemed, rather, to be characterized by a desire to 
escape the mainstream of American life and to provide on a very small 
scale, a network (quite involuntary for the nK)st part) of alternatives to 
large, bureaucrat-heavy systems which seemed to do little to open new 
doors of opportunity to the young. In a number of cases, such schools 
were organized by parents despairing of existing school systenns. In 
others, the alternatives were created within the larger system that 
existe<j. Such, for example, was Deborah Meier's Central Park East 
complex in New York City. In the case of the firf^ type, parents both 
organized and administered the school. In the jond, with strong, 
ongoing parental support inside and outside the school, an educational 
reformer of energy and persistence could organize a relatively large 
scale model alternative. Central Park East has some characteristics of 
both "participatory" and "elitist denriocracy." 

American Dilemmas 

If wc continue to use basically the dichotomy between "elitist" and 
"pa rticipatory democracy" asone framework for analyzing the situation 
in education, it is probably possible to assert that in American society 
one of the dilemmas we face is precisely how it might be possible to 
move in the direction of "participatory democracy" while recognizing 
the larger reality here is "elitist democracy," if one wishes to concede 
tha t i t is a form of democracy. I f we consider developmen ts over the last 
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twelve years or so (that is, the Reagan and Bush years) it is possible to 
suggest that there is considerable pressure to diminish the possibility of 
"participatory democracy" occurring within schools, and at the same 
time attempting to tighten the right of control by a higher political 
bureaucracy but without actually demonstrating much interest in the 
democratic framework. Weareinanincreasingly complicated situation 
in which the central government wishes to increase pressure but 
without providing additional funds which might make it somewhat 
more likely that the local governments (which we might consider 
sometimes examples of "eli tist democracy" ) be able to move fo rward on 
major educational reform projects. The reformist projects have very 
often come either from the work of professional educational 
organizations that are not within the formal educational hierarchy, 
such as the Carnegie Corporation for Learning, the MacArthur 
Foundation, the Danforth Foundation, and the Ford Foundation or 
through educators who without the formal support of the highest 
bureaucraticlevelscanorganizesomeinnovativeprojects. On occasions 
there may be elements of "participatory democracy" within such 
reformist projects, at least to the degree that teachers might be in a 
position to share in the establishment of the curriculum. But by and 
large — at least until now — there have been few efforts within the usual 
public or private school systems to use either consciously or 
unconsciously elements of "participatory democracy" as a model for 
organizing innovative projects. 

If one assumes it makes sense to educate for "democracy" it is 
legitimate to ask, at the very least, what ki nd of democracy one is talking 
about. In the history of the United States and American education, 
"denx)cracy" in the schools has been linked to (1 ) distinguishing between 
monarchy and the new republic (2) the assertions of nationalism (3) 
anti-slavery positions (4) the Westward expansion (5) welcoming large 
numbers of immigrants (though particulariy those from Europe) and 
more recently (6) the advocacy of multicultural education. (This by no 
means exhausts our historical experiences). That is, in each association, 
there was - or is - a notion of democracy which included what it was 
ideologically allied to. When today in the United States there are 
advocates of democracy in education, they are not necessarily in 
agreement about cither the nature of democracy or education. One of 
the principal differences continues to be between "elitist" and 
"participatory" democracy although there are numerous positions 
somewhere between the two. There were 18 members on the National 
Cimmission on Excellence in Education. One was a public school 
teacher. All theotherswere upper-level administratorsonall educational 
levels (except elementary school), one Harvard University physicist 
and one Chairman of Bell Laboratories. If we assume that the social 
composition of a group can reveal major aspects of its ideology, this was 
one with an "elitist" membership. To suggest that "teacher input" could 
have been greater is begging the question. The term itself suggests there 
is necessary leadership on a higher level and that they will permi t those 
on a much lower level to play a subordinate role. It is a repetition in 




theory and practice of notions of "elitism" which has antecedents in 
ancient Greece. 

America ' s educa ti onal history ha s a 1 way s been terribly complica ted, 
and the issues relating to democracy and education continue to plague 
our society both in theory and in practice. It is complex in part because 
of the fairly unusual position of the State which fairly often disclaims 
possessing considerable power and at the same tin\e wishes to exert a 
good deal of the control that it does have in the world of education and 
elsewhere.^^ Considerable monies have been takenaway from education 
systemsinrecentyearsisbut one importantexampleof the complicated 
game the stale continues to play. But our society comes out of one or 
moredemocratictraditions which still affect both thinkingand practice. 
The dichotomies between what some have called "participatory 
democrac/' and "elitist democracy" are but demonstrations of the 
difficulties in finding resolutions in basic American problems. The 
contradictions understandably manifest themselves in educational 
systems as elsewhere. What do American educators mean when they 
say they wish to have democracy in education?^^ 
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MATTERS OF ITER ACY, MATTERS OF LITERACY 



Bernard A. Josefsberg 

But for the sp>ocies as a whole, the boundaries of reality are 
in fact moveable. 

— ^Jurgcn Habermas, Knowledge and Human Interests 

I recently uncovered an artifact from my personal educational 
archaeology: a packet of note cards from my last year of hi.^^h school 
English containing my independent research rep>ort on "Camus, 
Existentialism, and The Plague" The packet is thick — 86 large cards, 
representingfivesources,most prominently GermaineBree'sCamui. Its 
discovery in the house in which I grew up triggered a vague memory 
of my appearance before the class to dispatch the "oral presentation" 
requirement of the project. In contrast to the cards themselves, the 
memory of that event is a slim one — nothing more than of standing 
alone and talking. Whether anyone was listening or was moved to 
respond, I can't recall. Nonetheless, in listening to these cards 25 years 
later, I find they have much to say about my adolescen t cast of mind and 
the formative educative influences then at work u|X)n me. 

For one, the cards reveal a diligent student eager to offer the teacher 
an abundance of words suited to the academic occasion, high school 
honors English variant. The packet's density bespeaks my awareness 
that an independent "report" on Existentialism — an ism of obvious 
weight, probably twice as heavy as the Transcendentalism studied the 
previous year — represents a Promethean opportunity to wear scholarly 
long pants. That I coveted such clothing is obvious: the notes are 
copious, full of biographical and literary minutiaand sodden with long 
quotations about the weighty ism in question. They are also impeccably 
systematized so as to providcall the required bibliographical obeisances. 

Interestingly, barely any of the language on the cards is mine. In 
keeping with my sense of academic manners, I had trar scribed other, 
au thoritati ve, voices so as to relay them to my audience. By that means, 
I would be able to demonstrate my "grasp of the subject" and establish 
my own candidacy as an academic worthy. Thus, I was apparently able 
to report that, according to Henri Peyre, 

Man wants rationality, and he is faced everywhere by 
the irrational. He is impelled by the will to control and 
steer his fate, but heis chained by blind and evil forces. 

I could relate The Plague's central theme, because Philip Thody told me 
that, 'The rebel must realizein his movement toward hun^n solidarity 
that he shares common suffering wi th all men " And I could really zing 
them with page 233 of An Age of Fiction: 
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The time has passed for seeking the hidden meaning of 
these events, for justifying the terror and the violence 
in the name of abstract ideologies or subjective 
illuminations ... It is time to assume the humbler role 
that history has assigned us. It is time to pause, to 
reflect, to evaluate and to remember. Thus, in the midst 
of the official celebrations marking the end of La Peste, 
Camus' narrator decided to write his chronicle — ''in 
order to give evidence in favor of the stricken, to leave 
some reminder of the violence done them, and simply 
to say what one learns in the midst of a disaster: that 
there is more to admire than to despise in men." 

I was a good student, and my work on this project most assuredly 
preserved and probably enhanced my status. I postured myself to 
mouth weighty voices about weighty matters. However, like the 
ventriloquist's dummy, mind — in the Deweyan sense of "the power to 
understand [ these ma tters] in terms o f the use made of them" {Democracy 
and Education, p. 39) — never at all entered the eqr ation. 

In One Venter's Beginnings, Eudora Welty writes, "Through travel I 
first became aware of the outside world; it was through travel that I 
found my own introspective way into becoming a part of it." She 
continues: 

... the outside world is the vital component of my inner 
life. My work, in the terms in which I see it, is as dearly 
matched to the world as its secret sharer. My 
imagination takes its strength and guides its direction 
from what I see and hear and Icam and feel and 
remember of my living world. But I was to learn slowly 
that both these worlds, outer and inner, were different 
from what they seemed to me in the beginning (p.83). 

Until I connected to that which my adolescent studenthood disjoined 
from my understanding, I nurtured fantastical (and fundamentally 
mindless) projections of my adult identity within a projecti vely "known" 
world. Like Welty,! was to learn, "slowly", that both identities — of self 
and world — would be "different from what they seemed to me in the 
beginning." 

In reading Camus and his critical surround, for example, I was not 
reading — in any Fieirean sense — the world. By appropriating 
authoritative voic^^s, i intended, merely, to inch forward toward my 
aspired place in a static realm of fixed meanings, established roles, and 
painless transactions. In other words, I aspired for all that was not my 
adolescence, and in conspiracy with the academic ideology of the 
moment, I construed a liberal education as nothing less than a Cannery 
of Extant Truth conta iningall that I did not then possess. Onceaccjuired, 
that truth would set me free and disencumber me from the 
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underconsidered, repressed, and underappreciated "heavy bear who 
goes with me." 

For all my well rewarded Existential reportage, I still anticipated a 
life beyond high school unaffected by the possible meanings embedded 
in my reading. My parody of reading, my mimicry of learning, probably 
yielded a measure of technical proficiency in academic stylistics. 
However, as to the power of language to engird the spheres of action 
and intersubjectivity with meaning, I remained both illiterate and 
thoughtless. I "thought" as I had been taught to believe: that the form 
and content of those spheres were immutably fixed; that they were 
arranged along a hierarchy of value conspicuously analogous to the 
school' sacademic and cultural divisions; and that one entered esteemed 
spheres — and avoided more degraded ones — through personal 
displays of technical proficiencies. Such displays not only provided 
proof of learning; concurrently, they assured the guardians of those 
spheres of the initiate's capacity to respond appropriately to given 
imperatives and to thereby function gracefully in relation to those 
imperatives. That was adulthood, an autonomous condition denoting 
control over given exigencies by virtue of a "respondability" securing 
the adulf s master status as a social being. 

Dewey's observation that, "Mass production is not confined to the 
factory" (The Publicand its Problems, p. 116), might well account for the 
peculiar tenor of the above described adolescent cast of mind. When 
viewed as the end product of a formal learning process, the form and 
content of such a mind reiterate the sanctioned iterations of prevailing 
social arrangements. Its peculiarities — in this instance, the emphasis 
upon technical mastery as a means for achieving an homeostatic 
autonomy — register the eccentricities of both the school as social 
institutionandofthe individual's more fx?rsonal endowments of family 
.•^nd family history. 

As seen through a Deweyan lens, such a mind so imprinted is as 
noteworthy for what it excludcsas for what it contains. Asamindscape, 
it is barren of those conditions necessary for conjoint inquiry and 
activity and thus for the communicative sharing essential to "the clear 
consciousness of a communal life." (The Public and its Problems, p. 149) 
Bereft of those conditions, that mind is prey to the collective illiteracy 
of a society which no longer knows itself as a "public" and which 
therefore cannot create public meanings to interpret its collective 
exjx?riences. As Dewey observes: 

... An inchoate public is capable of organization only 
when indirect consequences are perceived, and when 
it is possible to project agencies which order their 
occurrence. At present, many consequences are felt 
rather than perceived; they are suffered, but they 
cannot be said to be known, for they are not, by those 
who experience them, referred to their origins. It goes, 
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then, without saying that agencies are not established 
which canalize the streams of social action and thereby 
regulate them. Hence the publics are amorphous and 
unarticulated {The Public and its Problems, p. 131). 

Such a "knowledge-less" mind, however much it exemplifies 
institutionalized standards of propriety and/or excellence, fails to 
enact its potential for publicliteracy inhering within common enterprise, 
especially the enterprise of learning. Dewey continues: 

To learn to be human is to develop through the give- 
and-take of communication an effective senseof being 
an individually distinctive member of a community; 
one whounderstandsandappreciatesitsbeliefs.desires 
and methods, and who contributes to a further 
conversion of organic powers into human resources 
and values... 

Only through such "give and take", Dewey argues, can we transcend 
the "old Adam, the unregenerate element in human nature." The 
resulting development of our humanity represents the "only possible 
solution" for eliminating ubiquitous forms of social exploitation and 
subjugation. To free ourselves of our own arrangements, we must 

[perfect] ... the means and ways of communication of 
meanings so that genuinely shared interest in the 
consequencesof interdependent activities may inform 
desire and effort and thereby direct action {The Public 
and its Problems, pp 154 -155). 

In contrast to the mind-less pursuit of self -interest, and the individual 
and social suffering attendant to such pursuit, Dewey proposes mind- 
ful creation and re-creation through coactivities which secure the 
developing individual to a social and public context, itself developing 
into a communally moral sphere of positive freedom. 

Similarly, Hannah Arcndt would recognize the privatized nature 
of a young mind organized to obtain a deluded autonomy through 
proficient displays of respondability. For her, the formation of such a 
mind within the social crucible of the school predictably results from 
the fact that "society has conquered the public realm," {The Human 
Condition, p. 40) Lost wi th the disapp>earance of the public is the "agonal 
spirit" characteristic of the Greek polis whereby individuals engaged 
each other and enacted an excellence of being within a forum made 
public by a distributed will to excellence among free beings. Instead of 
the urge to break through boundaries entailed in such free activity, a 
public-less society emphasizes boundary setting and a corresponding 
hegemony of limits: 
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It is decisive that society, on all its levels, excludes the 
possibility of action ... Instead, society expects from 
each of its members a certain kind of beliavior, impx)sing 
innumerable and various rules, all of which tend to 
"normalize" its members, to make them behave, to 
exclude spontaneous action or outstanding 
achievement (p. 40). 

The exercise of technique v^ithin circumscribed ambits supplants 
demonstrations of uniquely human excellences by virtue of which the 
ambit of liberated humanity isenlarged. Thus, acontemporary university 
advertises itself in the following terms: 

The promise of Adelphi is the promise of a liberal 
education, one that reflects not only the spirit of this 
age, but of every age. It helps get you into law school 
or medical school or an investment banking house or 
an MBA program or a job in a great training program 
or an entry level slot ... producing print ads on Madison 
Avenue. A true liberal education succeeds at that 
famously because all those fine measures of success 
are consequences of your studies not mind-dulling, all 
consuming objectives {New York Times advertisement, 
5/5/89). 

Within such a society, the self-formative arts of liberation become 
commodified and sold in socially available terms actually denoting 
their opposites. In this way, the content of "liberation" itself becomes 
socialized, that is to say, distorted and deformed in the interests of 
institutionally prevalent distortions and deformations. 

As understood by Dewey and Arendt, and as explicated most 
directly by Jurgen Habermas, the ecology of human experience — i.e., 
the quality of the transactional relationship between ''self" and "other" 
— indexes the normative, rational, and ethical content of 
"thoughtfulness" as it is mediated in speech and action. In luring 
prospective students, the university baits its line with fantasies of 
liberation drawn from the stock of universal human need and culturally 
specific meaning. The line will hook the fish, and the university fill its 
classrooms, to the degree that liberatory needs have already been 
canalized in the direction of high status vocations. However, if 
unsatisfied liberatory needs could encounter move universal, less 
restricted, and thus more satisfactory means of realization, then the 
university is in trouble. Clearly, the university is betting that its targets 
will be unable to thoughtfully question either the extant meanings of 
"liberation" or the socio-historical circumstances productive of those 
meanings. Ironically, in view of the "goods" it isattempting to sell, the 
university is also publicizing the deformed quality of its goods. As 
Habermas writes: 
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The interest of self-preservation cannot aim at the 
reproduction of the life of the species automatically 
and without thought, because under the conditions of 
the existence of culture thisspcciesmust first interpret 
what it counts as life. These interpretations, in turn, 
orient themselves according to ideas of the good life. 
The "good" is neither a convention nor an essence, but 
rather the result of fantasy. But it must be fantasied so 
exactly that it corresponds to and articulates a 
fundamental interest: the interest in that measure of 
emancipation that historically is objectively possible 
under given and manipulable conditions. As long as 
human beings must sustain their life through work 
and interaction subject to instinctual renunciation, in 
other words under the pathological compulsion of 
deformed communication, the interest of self- 
preservation necessarily takes the form of the interest 
of reason, which only develops through critique and 
confirms itself through the practical consequences of 
critique {Knowledge and Human Interests, pp 288-289). 

To the extent that critique has consequentially unmasked the invalidity 
of the university's propositional claims, the university will encounter 
an unreceptive audience and will have to secure, and publicize, other 
grounds for its continued self-preservation, not to mention its future 
well-being. 

In the context of Dewey, Arendt,and Habermas, the reconstructive 
critique of an adolescent mind, regarded as the developmental product 
of both self and social formation, raises fundamental questions about 
the identity of both self and society. Why, for example, did that mind 
appropriate other voices in lieu of creating and expressing a voice less 
censorious of self? What factors converged with such f>ower to impress 
conventional categoriesof thoughtupona malleablemind self-convinced 
that i t was engaging i n thought by i ntemalizing those categories? What 
reward structures enticed that mind to perform as it did? What needs 
had to remain suppressed so as to legitinnize those rewards? What 
possibilities, of both self and society, are sacrificed in the dynamics of 
this suppression and in the interests of these legitimations? In pursuing 
answers to these questions, the mind must re-iterate itself through its 
own workings. By so doing, it reconstitutes the relations between mind 
and self and between self and society. It thus attains a fuller literacy in 
its readings of those relationships, in time understanding, as Habermas 
writes, why 

the "pursuit of happiness" might one day mean 
something different — for example, not accumulating 
material objects of which one disposes privately, but 
bringing about social relations in which mutuality 
predominates and satisfaction does not mean the 
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triumph of one over the repressed needs of the other 
(Communication and the Evolution of Society, p. 199), 
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TEACHING PHILOSOPHY AS A MATTER OF UFE AND 

DEATH 



Michael A. Kagan 

Teaching brings risks. There are the technological and moral issues 
of the sciences, the challenges to our received ways of sensing offered 
by the sciences and the arts and li terature, the shock of recognition from 
psychologicalandsocialscience studies.. . Many fields have their traps 
and treasures. Philosophy, too, along with its consolations, has dangers 
for its students. It has had them at least since Socrates was charged with 
ruining his students' lives some twenty-four hundred years ago. 

Philosophy threatens presuppositions about fundamental issues 
and is often concerned with crucial problems of human interest such as 
biomedical ethics, suicide, issues concerning the nature of good 
reasonings the nature of good evidence, and the nature and extent of 
religious truth, as well as addressing questions like "how should one 
live one's life?" Part of the reason that philosophy is important is that 
it can challenge presuppositions which themselves may L j helping our 
students live from day to day. That this challenge can at times be 
threatening comes as no surprise to those of us who have heard shrill 
and f righ tened responses to Camus' essay on suicid e in our classrooms. 
We are morally obligated to exercise due care in teaching philosophy 
and in applying our critical methodologies to any position that may 
itself be keeping some of our students from being residents in mental 
institutions or place holders in the morgue. Younger students are at a 
high risk age for psychological breakdown.^ We have older students 
entering mid-life and late-life crises. We need to be sensitive to students 
of any age who have developed personal belief systems which help 
them cope and which philosophical analysis threatens. 

It should not come as a surprise when someone takes a philosophy 
course in order to address some personal question or concerns related 
to a philosophical issue. Nor is it puzzling to those of us who think 
philosophy can be relevant to problems of human existence to discover 
an oncologist in a bionK?dical eth ics class who wonders why more of her 
patients don't commit suicide,or to meet a student in a logic course who 
feels that he has been victimized by fallacies, and isn't even sure what 
to think of his own thinking.^ It seems obvious that philosophy touches 
on life in a philosophy of religion class. When their religious views are 
threatened, people may respond in a variety of ways. Sometimes these 
responses are so vitriolic that an instructor will have to eliminate 
discussion altogether, turning philosophy teaching into a one-sic^ed 
dialogue, where the teacher professes, and the student smolders.*^ 

It is easy for us as professionals concerned with arguments and 
analysis to forget that there may be another human being at the other 
end of our criticism, so cxcitcKi do we become about the issue at hand. 
In the public arena of journal debate where we contend with other 
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professionals in the search for truth, and deliberately open ourselves 
and our positions to the critical eye of our colleagues, this is one matter. 
In a classroom containing introductory students "enjoying" dormitory 
food, sleep deprivation, and radical lifestyle change, students who may 
lack definite focus about their r m life choices, it would seem to be 
another matter entirely. 

No, I am not suggesting that we censor Russeir s attackson tradi tional 
theism when we teach philosophy of religion, that we refrain from 
criticizing unfalsifiable world views when we teach metaphysics or 
philosophy of science, that we don't challenge our students as we are 
accustomed. I am suggesting that we pay attention to the effects of our 
words on them., to the tone of their voices when they respond to the 
challenges we present to their positions and attempts at systematic 
thinking. I think we should be willing to acknowledge that the 
philosophical challenge can be real. We might want to warn our 
students about what nnay be happening, and to be ready to respond in 
a helping way when they come to us after class shaking or screaming or 
obviously upset in some other way. I think we should pay attention to 
more subtle signals. I recommend we be prepared to make the 
appropriate referrals when we discover that what we gave as an 
interesting intellectual criticism is what they received as the uprooting 
of their latest psychological defense or a penetrating challenge to their 
way of life. 

Neither is it being suggested that we become psycho-therapists, or 
that we are to blame when one of our students goes over the edge. 
Nevertheless, we might be able to help by being a little more empathic, 
by paying a little more attention to the responses our lectures and 
discussions generate, by being a little more careful, in the sense not only 
of "careful" preparation,butof"showingcare for our students." It may 
even be the case that when we try a little harder to pay attention to the 
general moti vationsbehind the questions we are asked, we may become 
better teachers, better mid wives to our students attempting togivebirth 
to their own ideas. 

Some of us are more teachers of our subject than we are teachers of 
our students. Some excel in one direction, some in the other. Ideally, 
as teachers of our subject to students, we strive for both.^ 

In this paper, I try to show how critical thinking skills such as 
context-related analysis of presuppositions, critical reading, and 
empathic sensitivity to the human aspects of argumentation and 
instruction can be applied in particular cases by philosophy instructors 
and teachers in other disciplines whose subject matters may collide 
with their students' lives. To concretize this treatment, 1 present three 
cases where empathic critical thinking and teaching seem called for: 

(1) Students recovering from addiction with the help 
of twelve-step programs that include belief in a "Higher 
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Power" in a philosophy classroom in which pragmatic 
arguments for theexistenceofGodarebeingaddressed; 

(2) A student whose father is dying writes a paper for 
a "moral problems" class about "a real life case" that 
seems to reflect his present family crisis; 

(3) A student^s project on abortion seems to be an 
attempt to come to grips with her own previous abortion 
decision. 

Let's begin here w.'^h a brief sketch of the relevant features of 
twelve-step recovery programs and pragmatic arguments for God's 
existence. 

Pragmatic arguments for the existence of God argue that we are 
entitled on pragmatic grounds to accept claims that "work for us " In 
some areas, where evidence is not decisive, e.g, religion, believers have 
the right to believe in God's existence if this belief helps them get 
through their lives. Severe criticisms have been offered against this 
kind of argument by many thinkers including Clifford, Freud, Skinner, 
and Marx. Suchcriticismsare appropriately discussed when presenting 
and examining pragmatic arguments for religious belief in our 
classrooms. 

Cen tral to most t wel ve-step recovery type programs, with Ale ohol ics 
Anonymous being the paradigm case, is the requirement that members 
rely on a "Higher Power" that "could restore us to sanity."^ 

Through careful listening^ I disco /ered I had a contingent of 
recovering addicts in one of my classes. 

The general procedure I followed here was to try to make en.^athic 
sense out of what the critics criticize in such arguments. 

This is what I did: I presented the connection between William 
James's work on religious experience and the "Higher Power" in AA.^ 
And, I paid attention when the^sc students recommended an outside 
speaker from AA topresentto th(?class. This was done while preserving 
thesludents' anonymity in the dialogue, with Ihcexception of one, who 
spoke for the rest. 

Now, I structure the introduction and discussion of these issues 
with the awareness that they are most serious to some students. What 
I am asking from you here, in the discussion periods, and from any who 
happen upon a copy of this paper, is for more suggestions and feedback 
about how to teach pragmatic argument for religion, and criticisms of 
such argument, to students, including those whose lives are being 
rebuilt on its foundations. 
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(2) A student whose father is dying writes a paper for a "moral 
problems" class about a "real life case" that seems to reflect his present 
family crisis. 

Sometimes even a larger university is like a small town. One 
student, let's call him Ralph (whose father I know is dying), writes an 
extra credit paper for a moral problems class. The topic, one mentioned 
as a possibility in the syllabus, is "the obligations of the dying to the 
living." I read the paper, in which a "real life case" is mentioned, in 
which the father of a student is dying of cancer, and in which there are 
all kinds of problems since (a) the death process relates to the father's 
smoking and drinking habits (b) the family is under serious stress. 
Careful and critical reading, given the context (including noting when 
"slips" have been made), suggests the obvious to me, namely that the 
"real life case" is Ralph's own situation. 

Context-related analysis of likely presuppositions indicates that 
Ralph does not want to talk about this as his own problem. For those 
of you here today, I'd like to hear what you would do before you hear my 
response. ?o please make a note of that at this time for our discussion 
period. And for those who hapfx?n to be reading this, you, too, might 
want to sketch out your own response to such a situation. 

* * * 

What I did, was to respond in kind. I made some phone calls, 
checking out conunuaity resources, and asking a few questions. Then, 
in my paper comments, I indicated the option of seeking outside help 
along with my other comments on Ralph's argument and presentation. 
Here, for example, is the summary comment on Ralph's draft: 

In sum, this shows great promise. You have tapped 
into a situation that shows how philosophy can be a 
matter of life and death. 1 hope you follow up on this. 
And, if the opportunity presents itself, can help the 
people in this real case wiih your own concern, your 
insightsand information dtx)ut community resources.® 

(3) A student's project on abortion seems to be an attempt to come to 
grips with her own previous abortion decision. 

In an undergraduate seminar on Heroism where one text, Carol 
Gilligan's/4 Di//erCM/ Voice,^ sheds light on the challenge facing women 
making abortion decisions, one of the students decides to write a story 
about how an abortion decision was followed by a breakdown and 
some time in a mental hospital. This being a seminar, each student will 
be sharing her/his work with the others, and discussing It. She meets 
v/ith nr»c to discuss her project; making it clear that this was her 
cxtv?5 ience. 
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In this case, careful lis tening ind ica tes tha t this episode has happened 
recently, and that the student is just now getting back into school. The 
class is shocki ngly good, and is likely to detect the dynamic. They also 
are strikingly sensitive, and are unlikely to attack her. What kind of 
advice should her teacher give her? Once again, for those of you here 
now, I'd like to hear what you would do before you hear my response. 
So, please make a note of your response for our discussion period. And 
for those who happen to be reading this, you, too, might want to sketch 
out your own response to such a situation. 

«♦•>♦• » 

We talked it over. She seemed quite comfortable with doing and 
presenting the project. What little nervousness that came through 
seemed to be standard "I hope I do a good job" jitters. I recommended 
she write in third person, and referred her to some writing exercises 
from John Gardner's The Art ofFiction}^ 

Her third person account was powerful, and brought the class into 
the jxirspectivc of a young woman who made a very difficult decision 
that brought her in touch with aspects of herself. No one in class treated 
the character's experience as the writer's. In discussion, students tied 
in the material from Gilligan with the heroic challenge of making such 
a decision. 

There's an unfinished quality to all of these cases. Perhaps it has 
something to do with the fragmentary encounters we have with our 
students. We meet together for a while. They go their way; we go ours. 
Even when we arc together, wcsometimes communicate anonymously, 
as on teaching evaluations. We hardly ever meet again. I don't know 
if that young author went on to become a philosopher or not. I don't 
know who wrote the "thank you note" on a teaching evaluation in that 
moral problems class; it means one thing if it was Ralph — another if it 
was not. And 1 don't know if those students ^re still sober. 



Notes 

^ Such as onset of acute schizophrenia, suicide, and drug abuse. 

^ One student answered when asked why she was taking an 
introduction to logic course, "to save my sanity." 

This hapjxined in a metropolitan community college during the 
past ten years, according to a f)or50nal communication from a member 
of that department. 

Sec Nell Noddings' Caring: A Feminine Approach to Ethics and Moral 
Education (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1984),pp,15 16, forexamplcofthisdiffercnce. Here, Nodding considers 
acasowherca mathshidcntcomcs to the instructor with difficulties and 
disinterest in math — hr says he hates it. C>ic way to approach this is 
to "project my own reali ty onto my student and say, You mil be just fine 
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if only you learn to love mathematics/' Another way is to begin, "as nearly 
as I can, with the view from his eyes: Mathematics is bleak, jumbled, 
scary, boring, bori^-g, boring. . . What in the world could induce me to 
engage in it? From that point on, we struggle together with it." If the 
care for the student is central here then, she states, "What matters to me, 
if 1 care, is that he find some reason, acceptable in his inner self, for 
learning the mathematics required of him or that he rejects it boldly and 
honestly." 

^ In a classic statement of the twelve steps, the "greater Power 
occurs in step two; steps three, five, six, seven, and eleven explicitly 
mention God. See Alcoholics AwnymousiThe Story of How Many Thousands 
of Men and Women Have Recovered from Alcoholism (New York City, Works 
Publishing Company, 1951), pp. 71-72. 

I have been reminded by my colleagues, including Professor Susan 
Bordo at Le Moyne, that theological language at twelve step program 
meetings, e.g., references to "The Lord," can exclude women. Other 
theological aspects of this "higher power" have alienated some of my 
rabbinic colleagues (according to personal communication) who found 
themselves unable to continue in a traditional twelve step program. 
Given these problems, as well as other issues of dependency raised by 
participantsat the conference on CriticalThinking: Implications for Teaching 
and Teachers in (October, 1991, where this paper was first presented, it 
may be useful to discuss non-theistic recovery programs. Consider, 
e.g., Robert Meyers' "Can a Secular Humanist Coexist in Alcoholics 
Anonymous?" in Free Inquiry (Spring, 1987, Vol. 7, No. 2)7. Meyer 
provides further references. In the same issue of Free Inquiry (pp. 7-8) 
in "Secular Sobriety Groups: AThrivingAJternative,''JarnesCiiristopher 
argues for establishing an AA type program without the assistance of 
HP. 

^ No subtle technique. I paid attention when a student came up to 
talk to me after class. 

William Jam.cs's work on religious experience is cited to explain 
the role of the Higher Power in AA in Alcoholics Anonymous, e.g., p. 38, 
andD. 399. 

^ The paper, for reasons of confidentiality cannot be shared. Those 
interested in the comments (if they are willing to make inferences as to 
what kind of statements in the original essay are being responded to) 
can receive a copy of the comments by sending a SASE to me at Le 
Moyne College with a note requesting "Comments on Ralph's Paper." 

^ Ina Different Voice: Psychological Theory and Women's Development 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1982). 

The Art of Fiction: Notes on Craft for Young Writers (New York: 
Random House Vintage Books, 1 983, 1985); one exercise, if I recall, v/as, 
". . .a p>ossible exercise in description: Describe a bam as seen by a man 
whose son has just been killed in a war. Do not mention the son, or war, 
or death. Do not mention the man who docs the seeing" (p. 37). 



Michael Kagan is a teaching member of the philosophy depudment 
at Le Moyne College. 
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A CRITICAL PEDAGOGY OF VIRTUE 



Rev. John J, Conley, S J. 



Contemporary American education usually pursues three goals: 
the development of skiUs, the enhancementof theselfand theawakening 
of civic responsibility. Each model fosters a different conception of 
educational value. The ''skill" approach stresses the acquisition of 
quantifiable knowledge and the development of techniques which 
increase this knowledge.^ The "self-development" approach accentuates 
the psychological uniqueness of each student, with an accompanying 
premium placed upon self-e: . ession.^ The "civic" model underlines 
the responsible use of work wO foster social values.^ Each approach 
subscribes to a pragmatic theory of education, inasmuch as each 
conceives education'spurposeasproblem-solving, whether theproblem 
be construed as technical, psychological or political. 

These pragmaticapproachestoeducation require criticalevaluation. 
Not only does such pragmatism enfeeble educational alternatives by 
limiting appropriate models to one philosophical horizon, it fosters an 
impoverished anthropology, reducing human beings to homo/flb^rin 
a quest of improvement. The primacy of the person is easily obscured. 

Ironically, one tool for critically evaluating the dominant pragmatic 
model of education — and pondering alternatives to that model — is the 
"virtue" model of education which dominated the West,- until the 
Enlightenment. Elaborated in the works of Aristotle"* ar u Thomas 
Aquinas^, this approach argues that the fundamental purfx)se of 
education is ':he fostering of human happiness, i.e., the flourishing of 
human beings through the perfection of intellect and will. According to 
this model, the primary mission of pedagogy is to foster certain 
intellectual and moral habits which delrrmine the subject's thought 
and action. 

The pedagogy of virtue has identified certain specific habits of 
intellect and v/ill which characterize human flourishing. In the 
intellectual realm, virtue theory traditionally distinguishes between 
speculative and practical virtues. The speculative virtues are those 
habits of thought which permit the intellect to pursue truth for its own 
sake. The practical virtues are those habits of mind which guide the 
intellect in pursuing knowledge for the sake of action. 

The key speculative virtues are science, understandingand wisdom. 
Science emerges as the habit of arriving at conclusions based upon 
evidence.^ Itcanbeconsidercd as thcarlof inductive thinking, especially 
useful in generating new truths on the basis of already acquired dala. 
Underj^landing is the habit of logical thinking: the avoidance of 
conlradiclion and the respect for Inlernal coherence.'' It is especially 
powerful in deductive sciences, such as mathematics. Wisdom is the 
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habit of considering questions in the light of first causes, especially in 
light of the causality of God.^ It permits the individual to integrate 
disparate bits of knowledge into a quest for the ultimate determinants 
of the real. The speculative virtues perfect the individual in the quest for 
truth inasmuch as these inductive, deductive and integrative habits 
maximize the individual's capacity to distinguish evidence from wish, 
logic from passion, value from insignificance. 

The central practical virtues of the intellect are prudence and art. 
These habits permit the individual to strengthen the key hunian actions 
of acting well and doing well. Pi-udence is the habit of knowing what to 
do.^ TVie prudential person repeatedly demonstrates the capacity to 
perform the right action toward others. Moral crises, where moral 
principles appear to conflict vdthe.iCh other, are tl\e privileged locus for 
the emergence of prudential action. Art is the virtue of knowing what 
to makc.^ Unlike prudence, the focus of art is the external object to be 
made, rather than theintrinsic quality of the action. Although the virtue 
of art includes the area of fine arts, it has traditionally been conceived 
as the habit of making well in any area.^^ Although these virtues focus 
up>on truth for the sake of human action, rather than iruth for its own 
sake, they situate human knowledge in the pursuit of an inexhaustible 
good (the object of prudential action) and an inexhaustible beauty (the 
object of artistic action). 

In the moral domain, virtue theorists have traditionally identified 
four cardinal virtues which perfect the will in its pursuit of the good. 
These virtues are prudence, temperance, fortitude and justice. A virtue 
of the intellect, prudence motivates the will by indicating the right 
course of action toward the neighbor.^ ^ Without this guiding role of the 
intellect, human willing would deteriorate into instinct or passion. 
Temperance disciplines the person's attraction to pleasure, permitting 
the person to choose the proper action, even when it entails saai fice of 
comfort. Fortitude disciplines the person's aversion to pain, freeing 
the person to choose the moral good, even when this choice provokes 
discomfort. Both fortitude and temperance stress the need to habitually 
moderate the passions through strengthening of the will. Otherwise, in 
difficult nK)ral dilemmas, the subject will refuse to follow the indications 
of conscience, due to slavery to the pleasure-pain axis. Finally, justice is 
the cardinal virtue of the will. Justice represents a person's habitual 
disposition to give each person his or her due.^"^ Although the modes 
of justice may vary from one situation to another,^ ^ the just person 
habitually seeks the good of the other. Just as fortitude and temperance 
free the v/ill from inordinate passion in its desire for the good, justice 
frees the will from partiality and exclusion in its pursuit of an 
authentically universal good. 

The Christian variant of virtue theory tradi tionally elaborates three 
virtues in the religious domain which strengthen the believer's 
communion with God. Along the lines proposed by the Pauline 
epistles,^ ^ these virtues arc identified as faith, hopv. and charily. Faith 
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represents the habit of belief in God's revelation.^ Hope is the habit of 
confidence in God's providence and sal vatlon,^^ Charity is the ecstatic 
love of God and creature, rooted in divine grace.^^ Although generated 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the believer, the theological 
virtues are not simply additions to the inteiiectual and moral virtues. 
Rather, they further strengthen the intellect in the pursuit of truth and 
the will in the pursuit of good. Charity, for example, unites and 
intensifies the moral virtues in a single movement of love toward God 
and God's creation. 

Pedagogy which considers growth in virtue as the chief purpose of 
education possesses certain traits which distinguish it from 
contemporary models. The virtue model critically raises questions 
about the presuppositions of the pragmatic approaches to pedagogy. 

First, the virtue model of pedagogy stresses the integral development 
of the student as the central goal of education. In the virtue framework, 
formal and informal education must harmoniously foster the student's 
growth in disciplined habits of thought, moral action, technical 
production and communion with God. Although the virtues maybe 
distinguished in theory, in practice they impinge upon each other and 
require coordination in the educational process. Growth in charity, for 
example, conditions changes in the practice of justice. 

This insistence upon the integration of intellectual, moral and 
religious habits in a single schema of education contrasts with the 
splintering of educational disciplines which characterizes more 
pragmatic models. In the intellectual domain, pragmatic education 
concentrates upon thedevelopmentofinformation-specificskills. There 
is only implicit support for fostering the general habits of science, 
understandingand wisdom — for the flourisWngof human intelligence 
as such. Current pragmatic approaches witness even greater reserve 
toward the formation of moral virtue. For many educators, morality is 
a matter of such privacy that the roleof education in fostering prudence 
or fortitude becomes problenr^atic. Religious formation becomes even 
more difficult, as it is systematically sundered from inteiiectual 
formation. This splintering of technical, moral and religious education 
creates the daily experience of the fact/ value dichotomy, where an 
intense drilling in technical facts, enforced by law in the schools, 
contrasts with the spotty efforts at moral and religious education 
conducted, if at all, in the ruins of the family and the church. The 
gropings around valucsclarificationand the vague revival of religiosity 
indicate the uneasy void created by the disappearance of a virtue 
pedagogy which propc/sed the harmonious development of habits of 
intellect and will. 

The pedagogy of virtue also focuses upon the formation of human 
charactcrasaccnlralmissionof education. Even in the purely intellectual 
realm, the virtue theory of education diH?s not restrict itself to the 
development of skills. It concentrates u{X)n the formation of wise, 
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logical and scientific persons who approach any question according to 
the configuration of these dispositions. More importantly, virtue- 
oriented pedagogy stresses the development of moral character as a key 
goal of the educational process. The emergence of the student as 
courageous or chaste becomes a salient preoccupation of the teacher 
and school. 

When I was a pupil in parochial school in the 195(ys, the repx)rt card 
had two different sections. One section contained the grades for 
intellectual disciplines. The other contained the grade for moral habits, 
such as courage, diligence and perseverance. The nuns would warn us, 
already nascent Yuppies, that the left side (the moral virtues) was as 
im]X)rtant as the right side (the academic achievement). By the 1970's, 
the grades on mcral virtue had vanished. As one of my cousins 
remarked, "How can you grade somebody on courage?" and "Your 
morality is no one else's business." Of course, how does one grade a 
f>erson's math or English or geography? But we continue to insist upon 
such evaluation based up)on quantifiable knowledge. Like religious 
virtue decades before, moral virtue has retreated into an obscure zone 
of privacy, although we remain vaguely aware lhal religiousand moral 
beliefs profoundly shape the public square. 

One final characteristic of a virtue-oriented education is the 
recognition of intrinsic worth in the goals of human endeavor. The 
intellectual virtues of science, understanding and especially wisdom 
arise out of respect for the truth itself. Even the practical intellectual 
virtues, prudence and art, focus up)on a transcendent good and beauty 
which demand the attentive appreciation of the student. The pedagogy 
of the moral virtues initiates a n asceticism whereby the student is freed 
to adhere to theothcr through a gradual liberation from undue passion. 
Similarly, the virtue of charity motivates the believer to love God for 
God's own sake rather than restrict love to a recognition for services 
rendered. This liberation of the person to a contemplative and practical 
respect of inhinsic values distinguishes virtue pedagogy frompragma tic 
pedagogies which tend to instrumentalizc the transcendentals into 
practical means toward the resolution of problems. 

The merits of a virtue-oriented pedagogy have led many critics of 
contemfX)rary education to support the renewal of virtue pedagogy as 
an alternative to current educational practices. Philosophers asdiverso 
as Maritain,^^ Maclntyre^^ and Hauei-was^ have argued the value of 
an integrated formation in virtue as a replacement for the technical, 
atomized and value-neutral education which still dominates the West. 

This retrieval of a virtue-oriented pedagogy, however, is more 
problematic than its current supporters suggest. Such a revival must 
critically evaluate the anthropological and social underpinnings of 
virtue theory which render the retrieval of such theory difficult in 
contemporary Western culture. 
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First, the classical-medieval theory of virtue rests upon a fairly 
uniform anthropology. Earlier pedagogues could confidently identify 
the key habits for cultivation because these habits were considered 
proper to human nature. The Aristotelian stress upon the speculative 
intellectual virtues, especially wisdom, is tied to a theory of the 
superiority of contemplation over manual work. The leisured aristocrat 
devoted to the contemplation of first causes become the norm of human 
nature fulfilled.^^ The emphasis upon the discipline of the passions 
throug;h the intellect marks the classical account of virtue, rooted in an 
anthropology which systematically reduced human nature to rational 
nature. Although the details of virtue theory have varied, this account 
of human habit grounds itself upon a unitary theory of human nature, 
an intellectualist brand of aristocrat, with little berth for individual 
differences. 

Recognizing the exclusionary limits of this uniform anthropology, 
certain contemporary supporters of the renewal of virtue education 
have attempted to describe virtue in terms of relation rather than 
nature. Such an account would carefully attend to the distinctive 
virtues which perfect the doctor or the politician, the entrepreneur or 
the unionist in their respective relationships to theself, theneighbor, the 
cosmos and God. Such a differential and relational approach to virtue 
can mitigate the dangcrsof an uncritical retrieval of classical-medieval 
anthropology which easily relegates the artisan to the margins of 
humanity according to an implicit norm of human nature. 

A related problem is the heterogeneous quality of contemporary 
Western society. It is not accidental thai virtue-oriented education has 
thrived in societies marked by broad consensus on the political-religious 
ends of human existence. Contemporary society, however, defines 
itself precisely by discord upon even the most general purposes of 
human existence. Formation in religious virtue in a public setting has 
long proved impossible, even illegal. Formation in moral virtue has 
proved problematic, given not only the violent disputes concerning the 
rightncss of particular actions but also given the conflict whether the 
identification of right and wrong as such is more than a product of 
convention or passion. In such a social setting, which increasingly 
conceives "rights" as the freedom to construct divergent personal 
destinies, any formation in character becomes suspect. 

The anthropological and social underpinnings of virtue theory 
should caution those who support the contemporary revival of virtue 
pedagogy. Opposed to thcpragmaticreduction of education to problem- 
resolution, education for virtue offers the alternative of an integral 
fomiation of the person through strengthening the habits of intellect 
and will.The challcngefor the contemporary retrieval of virtueeducation 
is to ground such integral formation in a pluralist,rathcr thanaristocratic, 
anthropology and in a society where the union between throne and 
altar has long since disappeared. 
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THE CASE FOR INTELLECTUAL RIGHTS IN THE FORMATION 
OF JUSTIFIABLE VALUES 



Bertram Bandman 



Introduction 

Democratic values are increasingly recognized as fundamentally 
important to all people at all times, a veritable candidate for counting 
as justifiable values, values eminently worth teaching. Several recent 
world events illustrate how rights based democratic values are on the 
rise. In this paper, I will try to show that (1) intellectual rights and 
virtues help advance legal, moral and political rights. (2) Legal, moral 
and political rights, with appropriate intellectual underpinnings, 
strengthen democratic values and institutions, and (3), the educational 
formation of rightsbascd democratic values, through teaching, provides 
justifiable criteria for distinguishing between right and wrong. 

The case for intellectual rights begins with (1) the right to know, 
which generates a succession of related, overlapping ir '\ectual rights, 
including (2) the right to inquire, (3) the right to infe^. .4) the right to 
believe, and (5) the right to decide. (1), (2) and (3) lead to the right to 
believe. This right has implications for the formation and teaching of 
justifiable values in children, parents and teachers. According to ''the 
Ethics of Belief" approach to be applied here, some beliefs are better 
than others. The right to believe imposes cognitive restraints and 
resfxjnsibilities on one's beliefs, and rules out irrational beliefs, such as 
astrology, Creationism, Racism, Sexism, anti-Sem.Uism, unfair 
discrimination and repression (The latter are cited by A. Gutmann, in 
Democratic Education). 

Rights to know, to inquire, to infer and to believe imply the further 
(5) right to decide, choose, judge, examine and evaluate. The route from 
intellectual rights to legal, moral and political rights and to rights-based 
democratic values points to justifiable criteria for deciding between 
right and wrong. 

The claim that ther"' are intellectual rights is a controversial thesis. 
M. P. Golding denies that there are such rights^ whereas A. Gewirth 
asserts that there are such rights.^ I will try to show that there are such 
rights and that these rights are fundamentally impxjrtant to all other 
rights as well as to the formation of democratic values. 

1. What Are Rights and Intellectual Rights? 

1.1 Rights are justifiable reasons for claiming, having or doing in 
accordance with one's fair share. Fiveconditionsof rights worth having 
are that 1) one is free to exercise them, 2) correlative duties and 
responsibilities apj, ly to oneself and others, 3) rationally defensible 
principles of justice affect the meaning of any right, 4) Rights imply 
cnfon cment and 5) Compensation is given to victimsof rights violations. 



Intellectual rights are rights to think (illustrated in the film Inherit 
the Wind, about the issue of Evolution vs. Creationism), rights of the 
mind, rights to have intentions, purposes, goals, fears, hopes, aspirations, 
pursuits, projects and beliefs; rights to ask questions, to probe, to 
assume, expect, surmise, guess, suppose and presuppose, to examine 
and evaluateand toevaluate and challenge assertions,claims,arguments 
and explanations; and to acknowledge whatever rational merit there 
may be in challenges by others. Intellectual rights are rights to think, 
inquire, to have and to express opinions based on reasoned arguments, 
to make judgments; to form, examine and assert beliefs with ration?' 
grounds and constraints. 

Gewirth cites several examples of intellectual rights. One of these 
is an example from A. J. Ayer's conditions for having knowledge that 
one "should have the right to be sure."^ As this right "may be earned in 
various ways," it is not inborn or innate. On Ayer's account, "one is 
conceded the right to be sure when one is judged to have taken every 
reasonable step toward making sure../' The right to be sure backs a 
claim to knowledge, though not infallibly, accordinf^ ^ Ayer. There is, 
however, a problem for anyone claiming to be sure, %. ecially if one's 
grounds are fallible. There may also be controversial propositions 
before us, with one group of persons believing what the other denies, 
and where one needs to appeal to an impartial third party that is sure 
and that is also capable of rationally persuading reluctant groups to 
accept this third party's "right to be sure." If a third party however, has 
not earned the right to be sure, it may take a fourth, fifth, sixth or seven 
hundredth party to come to a justifiable decision. That is the way it is 
with intellectual rights; they are soft and murky, pluralistic, flexible, 
loose. For one cannot be sure about anything. I will return to Ayer's 
"right to be sure," but for now I want to complete Gewirth's other 
examples, such as the "right to assert, believe, assume, consider, infer..."^ 
More to the fX)int is to find earmarks for distinguishing intellectual 
from non-intellectual rights, if there are any. The right to vote, for 
example, does not seem to be quite like these other rights. But the lines 
are difficult to draw and one might speak instead of intellectual and 
non-intellectual "'spects of rights. One does, after all, think when one 
votes, writes or speaks. Intellectual rights seem to strengthen other 
rights. 

According to J. Conant'saccountofjeffersonian democracy, Jefferson 
conceived of the aim of the American republic to be to combine a 
universal franchise with "the aristocracy of talents," thus implying 
public enlightenment. On this view, rights to "life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness" involve intellectual aspects. On Conant's view, 
the intelligent exercise of rightsare what the founding fathers assumed 
or aspired to or hoped for in the common populace.^ 

The right to give informed consent to policies and practices that 
govern one's life illustrates the faith in democracy of some of the 
founding fathers. The right to decide whether to give informed consent 
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is, moreover, illustrated in a patient's right to decide what happens in 
and to his or her body. J. Thomson argues that if a woman has any rights 
at all she has rights in and to her body.^ Intellectual rights, such as the 
right to give or withhold consent, implies the widespread use of 
intelligence, and supports J. E>ewe/s insight that "intelligent thinking 
leads to an increment of freedom of action, an emancipation from 
chance and fatality/' Yet there seem to be fairly clear examples of 
intellectual rights (where intellectual rights are clearly apparent). 

2. The Right to Know 

The first of these rights is the right to know. The power to decide 
how to live one's life is one of the most cherished rights of a democracy, 
and it depends on the right to know one's options, as well ao to give 
subsequent consent to the policies and practices that govern one's life. 
According to such a viewof rights, individuals are helped to achieve the 
knowledge they need to decide intelligently and wisely the course of 
life they wish to follow. A woman, along with a man, has the right to 
decide whether to trust a prospective suitor in any intimate relation. 
The right to know implies respect for jxjrsons who have mental states 
and emotions along with physical aspects. The truth of what is 
communicated and the absence of deception are involved in being 
regarded as a person. Suppose Harry Jones, for example, conceals his 
positive HIV status from Martha Smith, the woman he wants sexual 
intimacy with, that deception is a violation of Martha's right to be 
treated with respect as a person. 

According to Aristotle, all people by nature seek to know. This is 
showTi in the delight we take in our senses. Such a universal desire is 
surely worth recognizing as a treasured intellectual right. Although 
everyone seeks to know, on the grounds that what one knows wall help 
rather thanharmone,if Aristotle's viewof human natureison the mark, 
there is often in our 1 ives an absence of knowledge, which is, of course 
not incompatible with a desire for knowledge. We may try to make up 
for our ignorance, such as when a detective is first told of a murder, but 
has as yet no clue, but would like to know, and then tries to find the 
answer. As Charles Peirce eloquently phrased this sentiment, ''He who 
bums to lerm, no matter how small his knowledge may be, he is my 
brother." Tlie desire to know and the right to know may be among our 
goals, but one may not always have these at hand. One also need not be 
riveted by the duality between knowledge and ignorance. There are 
alternatives in between these, such as inquiry, inference, going after the 
puzzle, forming a hypothesis, guessing or estimating, which is often 
what we do when we drive, eat or live, for example. 

By analogy, a mountain climber finds security and solace in 
discoveri ng a path or a guideline in rocks or snow and in resting places. 
Here, too, the climber after knowledge finds help and guidance in 
coming upon fairly secure beliefs along the way. Such beliefs give the 
climber after knowledge a basis for acting or for taking the next step. In 
a slightly different locution, M. Lipman refers to standards and criteria 
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as guidelines to inquiry in a roughly similar vein/ 

The right to know implies tlie right to go wherever the way leads, 
following Socrates' noble and notable example. This includes the right 
to read and to discuss argue about controversial issues. The right to 
know, accordingly implies the right to keep the way of inquiry u nblocked, 
to again heed a maxim of Peirce's. I turn then to the right to inquire. 

3. The Right to Inquire 

As Plato suggested, we are not gods who know through osmosis or 
through some instantaneous process. We know by learning. We know 
by learning to inquire. We don't only learn facts, though we learn them, 
too. 

To inquire is a necessary condition for exercising the right to know. 
Our psycho-physical make-up contributes to our assertion of the right 
to inquire as an important right among those we enjoy. 

One may distinguish five senses of inquiry. To inquire may be (1) 
to look for relevant answers to factual questions, such as "What are the 
causes of various cancers and other baffling diseases?" (2) To seek 
clarification, explication, or logical proof in answer to a formal or 
definitional question, such as "What is life?" or "What is a right?" (3) To 
ask an evaluative question, such as "What is good about capitalism or 
socialism, abortion, euthanasia, capital punishment or the right to own 
a gun?" (4) To expresspuzzlement, bewilderment, surprise, bafflement, 
paradox, quandary, dilemma or mystery about ultimate or unusual 
questions, as in Leibniz's question/' Why is there something rather than 
nothing?" or Dostoevsky's question, "Why do human beings suffer?" 
(S. Toulmin refers to the latter as an example of a limiting question, a 
question that seems unanswerable...) (5) To examine, analyze, 
investigate, question, challenge, cast doubt on received answers to 
formal, factual, evaluative and ultimate questions in (1) through (4) 

Some inquiries can only be expressed as bafflement as in (4). Other 
inquiries are straightforward factual questions, as in (1), such as a job 
application form requires. To some kinds of questions, there are 
confirmable or relatively well established answers. For still other 
questions, there are reasons to examine and rigorously to question 
answers given in (1) to (4). To inquire in either of these senses is to 
inquire in the last sense of the term as well. Inquiry may occur in either 
or all of these five senses, but to inquire consists in not blocking the fifth 
scns^^ from applying, except for rationally justified limits to inquire, 
following C.S. Peirce's adage, "Do not Block the way of inquiry."^ 

One may gather from this account of the right to inquire that this 
right depends on intellectual virtues, such as wisdom and courage, and 
a deeply entrenched respect for, and commitment toward, maintaining 
freedom, truth and justice. 
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To have a right to inquire based on freedom is to be accorded a 
sphere of autonomy, to exercise one's right as one chooses and to be 
immune to the charge of wrong doing for exercising one's right. The 
right to be free to inquire includes the right to choose between options 
p or q as to which is correct. The right to be free to inquire importantly 
includes the right not to be brainwashed, lied to, kept ignorant,deceived, 
tricked, unwillingly put to sleeporgiven tranquilizers, Ritalin or forced 
to beg or have one's body touched or intruded without permission, or, 
more generally, treated involuntarily or coerced without compelling 
justification. 

As the right to inquire is addressed to the educational formation of 
democratic values held to be justifiable, theright to inquire is about the 
child's right to inquire and the rational limits placed upon such a right. 

4. The Right to Infer 

Inquiry is not always successful or a completed act of thought. 
Sometimes, one infers, guesses, surmises, concludes and a series of 
inferences may comprise an inquiry or investigation, philosophical or 
otherwise. One may accordingly ask if there is a right to infer as well as 
to inquire. If there is a right to inquire, then there is a right to infer to 
a conclusion. To in fcr is to take one proposi tion as given as assumed and 
arrive at a further proposition, judgement, decision or choice as one's 
conclusion. To infer is to judge, evaluate and to examine the relation 
betv/een premises and conclusion; and this may extend from formal 
logic to the complex findings of astronomy or medicine. 

To have the right to infer meaj.s one has earned the appropriate 
credentials, whether it is as a physician, engineer, accountant, lawyer, 
teacher or student. To have the right to conclude means one has the right 
to judge, choose ordecide, and this applies to a gardener, horticulturist 
or chef.^ 

Can one stop one from drawing faulty conclusions? Competent 
examiners, teachers and professors do it all the time in evaluating their 
students, whether in biology, psychology, history, physics, music, law, 
medicine or philosophy. The grade of F is a way teachers have of 
stopping students from making poor inferences. Moreover, employers, 
whether supervisors, managers or owners, judge their subordinates 
and hire, promote and fire them on the basis of the effectiveness of their 
subordinates' inferences, guesses, estimates, conjectures, speculations 
and judgments. 

A person who regulariy achieves results through inferencesadds to 
our hope, trust and confidence that the next series of inferences before 
us are the right ones, and gives to a person who makes such inferences 
the right to infer. 

According to Joel Feinberg, 
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Rights and liberties are bestowed by rules of many 
kinds — rules of games, such as chess and baseball, 
rules of nongovernmental institutions such as clubs 
and learned societies, even the rules of logic, which 
grant usunder certain conditions, the "right to infer."^^ 

One could add that there are rules of science as well and that these, 
too, grant us under specified conditions rights to infer on the basis of 
whatisgiven.Socialinstitutions,includingschoolsand colleges similarly 
have rules that award to those who operate within them sfjecifiable 
rights to draw inferences in keeping with their activities. Those who 
function in schools and colleges include children whose very futures 
depend on their and our ability to develop inferential skillsand powers. 

5. The Right to Believe 

Rights to know, inquire and to infer culminate in the right to 
believe. Such a right has been pressed by writers, such as Locke, Hume, 
Russell, and, most prominent of all, William Clifford, in an essay, "The 
Ethics of Belief." Such a right has recently been defended by Gewrith. 
Among those who defend the right to believe are those who argue that 
one only has a right to believe if one has adequate, relevant evidence. 
But defenders of such a right are not only confined to those who are 
called "Evidentialists." In fact, W. James' essay "The Will to Believe" 
was intended to strike down Clifford's idea that one may only act if one 
has an evidentially based right to believe. One James's account, one 
need not have either complete evidence or even any evidence to have 
a right to believe. But James does not disavow that one may have a right 
to believe. He even prefers evidence, but he acknowledges that there are 
acts in life that require one to make decisions about which the evidence 
may not be available. He cites an Alpinist who must risk his life either 
by leaping or remaining on a dangerous precipice and who narrowly 
avoids a disaster only by leaping. For James the conditions for having 
a right to believe are not as stringent as they are for Qifford. 

Other critics of the right to believe are less gentle. One such 
challenge from an English professor and colleague, R. D. Spector, goes 
as follows: "Who can stop me from believing anything I want?" A still 
further type of challenge is by Matthew Lipman. He identifies the 
CliffordianEvidentialist requirements for having a right to believe to be 
a form of thought control, repugnant to the freedom to think and an 
unwarranted interference with a person's psyche, a gross violation of 
the right to a person's inmost privacy .^^ According to Lipman, one may 
believe whatever one wants, and no one nnay interfere or intervene. To 
interfere is to engage in totalitarianism, an unacceptable form of 
repression, anathema to free minds. 

There is much to be said for these challenges about which more will 
later be said. Although I think I understand th^se challenges to a right 
to believe, 1 join in the defense of such a right. As for the first challenge, 
"WliO can stop one from believing?" the answer is in one respect "No 
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one/' if one means by one's beliefs one thoughts. For one can thijik and 
believe whatever one wishes in the privacy of one's irdnd. But in 
another respect, namely the e:<pression of one's beliefs, the conrununi ty, 
a corporate body or a stro;jg family member can interfere with the 
expression and developnient of one'sbeliefs. A community that opposes 
the theory of evolution, for example, can interfere with the expression 
and development of the teaching of evolution, as the Tennessee Scopes 
trial amply demonstrates. There have been other notable challenges to 
the right to believe, including the attempt to suppress Socrates, Galileo, 
Darwin, Pasteur and Freud, tocite a few. I will turn to Lipman's concern 
in a short while. But first there is this note to consider. 

Recently, R. M. Chisolm has recast "the ethics of belief" debate as 
an issue between those who, like R. Firth, argue that epistemological 
justification is an analogue of nv)ral justification in distinction to tlnose, 
like Chisolm, who hold that epistemic justification is a subspecies of 
ethical justification.^ ^ One might pose some other questions: Which is 
the king or rule maker of justification, ethics or epistemology, esthetics 
or some other? What field or intra field sets the standards for justifying 
factsand values?C.S.Peirceheld thatlogicand ethics worked underthe 
rubric of the normative or ethical. To those philosophers, as with Plato 
before them, when estin^ting the role of the true, the good and the 
beautiful, the good wins out, calls the shots, provides the criteria. The 
epistemic, the true, works within the moral and the normative. That is 
where Chisolm is coming from. To elaborate further, the question 
Chisolm poses is this: Is an epistemic duty "not an ethical duty"? Or is 
an epistemic duty one that "pertains to believing reasonably"? What is 
the underlying question in "theethicsof belief"?Isit whatto believe or 
how to justify epistemic and ethical statements? To Chisolm and to 
Firth, the question is how to justify epistemology and ethics either that 
epistemology is an analogue of ethics or that epistemology isa subspecies 
of ethics (Chisolm). 

One might argue that truth drives goodness, that the epistemic 
drives morality, largely along the lines of Kanf s "ought implying can." 
That is, if people know better between alternatives, then they are 
responsible to do the better one. Without the realm of truth, there is no 
goodness; and within epistemology, which yields the evaluative use of 
t/ f predicates, there is the doxastic domain, where beliefs are the coin 
of the realm and some are judged betfer than others. 

Belief is partway between knowledge and ignorance. Belief is often 
all we have to act on. Beliefsare what wein the end have to trust, largely 
because we have nothing else to go on. So, we appraise people's beliefs 
as we do their looks, their clothes, their pedigree; only we take their 
beliefs more seriously. We hire and fire people because of what they 
believe, except in an utterly two faced society that abound s in hypocrites 
who say they believe one thing while doing another. And we are hired 
and fired, promoted and demoted, and esteemed well or badly by our 
beliefs. Our beliefs are the closest things to our "souls," minds or 
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innermost beings, because they are and reveal our character, what we 
are prepared to do under certain conditions and provocations. On one 
account,Socratesidentifieshisbeingwithhisbeliefs,andhecontinuously 
examines his and other people's beliefs. 

About one's beliefs there is tl*ie laborer who will strike if not 
permitted to have the free use of soap in the company washroom; the 
professor who will speak only French for the entire hour during an 
advanced French literature class; the tourist who visits old ruins, the 
patron who eats the lobster on his plate, the dentist who uses a high 
powered drill to repair a patient's cavity. These and countless others all 
do what they do because of what they believe. The world is for us not 
only what we wish or percrive,but what we believe. We fake the actions 
we do because of what we believ^ there to be. Beliefs undergird actions. 
We control our cars at the speeds wedo because of our beliefs that going 
faster or slower is not as efficient, safe and desirable as maintaining 
those controls. 

If one can't read carefully and is not supposed to use regular milk 
because of its fat content and one sees two milk containers, one marked 
"Skim," the other plain, and one careless uses plain milk, in time there 
may be consequences. Epistemic considerations of t/ f obtain. Is it skim 
or plain milk? "Trivial," says Henry. But there are analogues that are 
serious. A driver doesn't pay enoughattention to the "slow" and "stop" 
signs. Payingattcntion isa driver's responsibility. Holding responsibly 
held beliefs about the road conditions makes a difference to the safety 
of everyoneinvolved. Believing that speedingandsmokingare harmless 
contributes to danger. A patient wants to stay alive and is told by his 
doctor to takeaparticularmedication,G,which Max hasn't theexpertise 
or time to research. The doctor has strong evidence and believes truly 
that G is better than any alternative. Max's well-being depends on his 
believing in the doctor. Here, "ought implies can." The epistemic 
pri nciple that the truth ma tters and wha t one truly bel ieves matters. The 
epistemic drives the moral. The moral turns on the epistemic. It pays to 
believe that skim milk isbetter than regular milk, at least for the dieter. 

This leads me to a slight digression to Ayer again. One could fault 
his notion of a right to be sure on several grounds. One is '^*\at one 
seldom earns the right to be sure in the face of a fallibilist universe and 
against a sea of counterexamples. However, in favor of the essential 
idea behind such a right is that one may modify such a right to mean the 
right to be roasonablyconfidentortobelieve reasonably. Weoften don't 
know, and aren't sure, but we can and do have a fall back position. Wc 
can believe, but among beliefs, some are frivolous. At the other extreme 
some beliefs are excessively restrive. (I am influenced here by a paper 
by I. Levy). But there is a third alternative, resp>onsibly held beliefs. The 
upshot is that one has the right to be less than sure, just reasonably 
convinced. If one can have the right to be reasonably convinced rather 
than sure, then one can have the right to believe. 



According to a well worn theme, belief is part way between 
knowledge and ignorance. Whereas to know is to be sure, to believe is 
to be reasonably confident. To believe is to acknowledge an absence of 
knowledge. A belief, however, need not be purely psychical or 
exclusively internal to a person. One can share a belief.^^ 

Beliefs are not all there is to aclion. There are also desire and 
obligation. I. Copi presents a helpful example. My eating what is on my 
plate depends on my desire to eat and on my belief that what is on my 
plate is edible. Beliefs are a necessary but insufficient condition of 
action. In some recent bombing, the Allies believed that they hit 
bunkers in Iraq, although they hit air raid shelters with women and 
children inside and a hospital nearby. The airmen's beliefs were faulty. 
False beliefs are a cause of human tragedy. The epistemic and the 
doxastic drive the moral. 

To bring this to Lipman's comer, one may distinguish two senses 
of a right to believe. If one prefers to be left alone then believe as you 
wish. But if you want reasonable guidelines to believing wisely, you 
will identify a preferable belief as one backed by reasons and evidence 
wherever possible. More people will trust you if yourbeliefs are shared, 
openly stated, reliable and responsibly held. 

Perhaps Clifford's requirement is too stringent. Chisolm's view 
that a belief is innocent until proven guilty is, perhaps, too free and easy 
to be useful. A middle course is to have adequate or reasonable beliefs 
along the lines of Russell's Precept of Veracity, which holds that a 
rational pjerson is one who believes in proportion to the evidence. We 
may refer to this person as a Methodological Maxim, which says: If you 
want your belief to be worth holding, you will seek reasoned evidence 
for that belief. Although beliefs aren't all true or false, enough of them 
are, or at least right or wrong;and, in either event, better, it seems to seek 
the true or right belief over the false or wrong one. Why believe if it isn't 
true or right? Wlio among believers wishes to be deceived? 

Beliefs are the coin of the realm; they affect action. Their value is 
vital to performing good rather than bad actions. Putting the epistemic 
and doxastic horse before the moral cart helps one exercise one's 
examinable moral principles and beliefs, and to do so in accordance 
with a saying of C.I. Lewis's that "we could handle the villains if it 
weren't for the fools, who act on dubious principles and beliefs. 
Improving our morality depends on examining the epistemology of 
beliefs that drives our morality. 

The right to know implies the right to inquire, which in turn, 
implies the right to infer, examine, evaluate and judge. The right to infer 
gives rise to theright tobelieve in one'sconclusions. The right to believe 
is the right to come to settled opinions and claims, to express one's 
assent or acceptance and commitment to a stand. The belief one comes 
to is never irrevocable, but it is cogi^itively strong enough to justify 
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one's have a right to hold such a belief. 



6. The Right to Decide 

The right to believe implies the right to decide. One belief, for 
example, in voting for a candidate is expressed in voting for that 
candidate. The right to believe implies the right to decide. To believe in 
acandidate implies thatoneis prepared to vote for that candidate. Belief 
implies action. 

7. The Link Between Intellectual Rights 

Intellectual rights are linked in a coherent, consistent manner. The 
fifth flov^s out of the other four. Even if the object of the first, to know, 
isoftenunachievable,thefourthand fifth, tobelieveand todecidetoact, 
are achievable, but only through the exercise of the interim rights to 
inquire, to infer and to examine. 

8. The Impact of Intellectual Rights on the Formation of Democratic 
Values 

The rights to know, inquire, infer, believe and decide help generate 
procedures, processes, paradigms, valuesand institutions with focused 
energy and constraints that contribute to "a community of inquiry." To 
such a community, involving rational "checks and balances" and rule 
by all who participate with appropriate training, freedom and democracy 
thrive. Intellectual rights provide conditions for the development of 
rights based democratic values. The recognition of intellectiaal rights 
therefore contributes to a community of inquiry, one that fosters legal, 
moral and political rights, which, in turn, helps advance rights based 
democratic values. 

Conclusion 

The case for intellectual rights contributing to the formation of 
rights based democratic values begins with the right to know implied 
by the consent phrase in "The Declaration of Independence," which 
states that those who govern do so with "the consent of the governed." 
One cannot intelligently give consent without the right to know. The 
right to know, in turn, generates the right to inquire, the right to infer, 
the right to believe and the right to decide. The right to believe, 
discussed by William Clifford implies cognitive restraints and 
responsibilities on both the content of one's beliefs and the manner of 
maintai ning those beliefs, such as the belief that pathogens rather than 
evil spirits areacauscof infectious diseases. Finally, the right tobelieve, 
crucial to rational rights based values, implies the right to decide to act 
in accordance with one's beliefs. 

Intellectual rights are linked consistently, coherently. The fifth, the 
right to decide, flows out of the other four. On this view, the right to 
believe augments the right to know as a sustainable goal of education. 
But the cupboard of intellectual rights would be bare without a deep 
background structure of intellectual virtues, the cement of rights 
language. These virtues include integrity and respect for truth, trust. 




commitment to "a rationalcommunity of inquiry/' wonder, generosity, 
ce courage, an enlightened perspective and love of wisdom. 

If intellectual rights and relevant skills of intellectual criticism are 
appropriately imbued in human activities, processes and institutions, 
including families, schools and colleges, and public places that foster 
related virtues, then rights based democratic values flourish and have 
a chance in the struggle between competing values. Rights so formed 
provide an effective foil to nondemocratic ways of life, and help one to 
choose between right and wrong. 
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THE ROLE OF THE UNIVERSITY IN TOLERATING, 
SUPPORTING OR OPPOSING POSITIONS OF "POUTICAL 
CORRECTNESS" 

Marcia Sachs Littell 



1 wonder how many of us here know where the term "PoHtically 
Correct" originated? It was a term which was applied during the 
StaHnist era, in the communist party, to the discipHne which kept the 
"intellectuals" in line Whether it was the Soviet/Nazi Pact or the attack 
on Finland or some other change of "line," the campus comrades, the 
intellectuals, were supposed to give it the politically correct 
interpretation. They helped "sell" the party line and make it acceptable 
to the people. 

Today, "poli tically correct" it is a phrase used to descnbo those who 
support the liberal agenda. The truth is sometimes liberals do throw 
slogans around and "conservatives" resix)nd with their own slogans, 
one of which is the slur "politically correct." Perhaps in this conference 
we can practice some critical thinking and avoid sloganizing on either 
side. 

There is an irony of history related to the present controversy 
concemingacademicfreedomand academicdiscipline:weare currently 
commemorating the 200th anniversary of the Bill of Rights. The 
fundanM^n tal W estem val ucs of free inquiry a nd free speech are presently 
under examination. One urgent question is whether in 1991 we have 
university leadership strong enough to maintain academic standards 
and also protect intellectual freedom. Another urgent question is 
whether the professors are capable of self discipline. Toward what 
future are the professors ushering the way this time around? 

Nearly half a ccntuiy has passed since the death camps of Nazi 
Germany were liberated. As since that time the years have passed, 
those most deeply involved in the study of the Holocaust have become 
increasingly aware that notonly the pathological event must be studied 
but also the implications for the present and future must be drawn. We 
not only tell the brute facts of the Holocaust; we also claim to point out 
its lessons. 

As people of the campus we are confronted by the Holocaust in 
painful ways. The more we examine the Holocaust the more we see 
how university leadership failed the people. And we see how the 
products of the modern university, the alumni of the great universities 
of the Weimar Republic, the graduates of an institution once referred to 
as universitas ("fellowship of the faithful") served an evil cause 

and even initiated evil programs. The professors operated the great 
engines that turned out thousands of competent technicians whose 
morals, ethics and commitment to human life were not a notable partof 



the record. These were modem men - of the university, of science, of 
high technology. They were governed by the premise that whatever 
could be done - would be done. 

Professionals did more than cooperate with the Reich. Architects, 
engineers and chemists did the research required to build the Death 
Camps and make them efficient. University professors of philosophy, 
history and biology did the necessary theorizing to make Nazism 
appear legitimate. They revised biological theory to justify human 
breeding camps, enslavement and mass murder. Attorneys found legal 
precedents to justify monstrouscrimes. Professionalslikc Josef Mengele, 
a man with two doctorates (a Ph.D and an MD) who performed 
diabolical experiments on helpless human guinea pigs, symbolizes the 
learned form human evil can take in modern society. 

Mengcle and professionals like him were not the products of Nazi- 
run universities, but of universities widely regarded as among the best 
in the world. It was the pre-Nazi university of the 1920s that failed to 
infuse ethics and humanity into their graduates, that instead produced 
masses of technically competent barbarians. 

The question for those concerned with peace and justice, with the 
dignity and integrity of the human person, is this; What have we 
learned from this watershed event in Western Civilization? Are our 
modem universities in 1991 doing a better job in preparing doctors, 
lawyers, business executives, scientists, theologians and teachers with 
a more sensitized understanding of the value of the human person, with 
a deeper commitment to life? Do our skilled scientists and nuclear 
physicists have a commitment to maintain the highest level of r orals 
and ethics, a commitment to social justice, that equals their devotion to 
technical proficiency? 

In seeking some of these answers relating to the modem university 
of 1991 , 1 tumed to a recent best seller, a book written by the Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard University: The University: An 
Owner's Manual Dean Henry Rosovsky in his book reviews the mores 
and mission of America's colleges and universities. He directs a special 
message to each of its "owners." Among these "owners" he includes 
students and their families, alumni, faculty, donors and trustees. 

In discussing the role of the university and academic govemance. 
Dean Rosovsky takes the view that only limited subjects are of concem 
to university administrators and professors; namely, "what do we 
teach, whom do we admit, how do we select professors, how do we 

govern ourselves and determine tenure procedures " These Dean 

Rosovsky considers the fundamental issues. He goes on to declare that 
these are "for universities, the true, difficult, and timeless questions. 
They never go away." He is clearly able - in his manual - to segregate 
his moral and ethical accents from his responsibilities as a citizen. 
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Rosovsky says he does not believe that education can solve the 
problems of social justice or rectify "social ills/' He relegates issues of 
general "social justice" to thecatcgory of "external relations" (community 
relations), which he does not think to be a major concern to the 
u niversi ty "owners." The impingenrient of social issues on the u ni versi ty, 
he states, lie within the jurisdiction of t)ve college presidents. Too many 
of us, he states, tend to confuse good education with good character. 
"Tlie relation between character and education is weak/' Finally, he 
concludes, "the university can produce new knowledge, teach 
professional skills, and the liberal arts. We cannot alone eradicate 
racism, poverty, the use of drugs," He does however spend a bit of 
printed space on faculty relations with students (including sexual 
harassment), strongly advising faculty and administrators how to stay 
out of trouble. We cannot, he says, "be a paradise island in a sea of 
discontent." 

Thus, according to the Dean of Arts and Sciences at Harvard 
University, "we train students in the state of the art while attempting 
with all energy to change the frontiers of that state." His perspective, 
as winsome as it is in some respects, is introspective, insular and 
clannish. In sum, the Dean of Harvard College today takes the same 
position as the German intellectuals before Hitler came to power, 
namely that the university itself and its professors areatwepo/i^fcs. The 
modem university is not above politicsand never hasbcon . The modern 
university has a very definite role in relation to matters of social 
responsibility. It created the structures of western civilization and 
advanced industrial society. It also created the Holocaust and the war 
machines which propelled both sides in the recent War of the Persian 
Gulf. Until the rise of the modern university the dominant elements 
were- in something called "Christendom" -invested in theclergy. Not 
so today. Even the steal th bomber, even chentical weapons and nuclear 
fission, are products of the modern university. 

In attempting to understand Nazism, to explain Hitler's rise to 
power, to measure the responsibility of a literate people for the 
devastation wrought by the German Third Reich, we continue to ask, 
"How was it possible?" 

It would be easy for us to understand if Gemiany had been a nation 
of ignorant, superstitious, illiterate savages. But with a nation where 
learning and culture were so greatly acclaimed, it seems beyond 
comprehension how pxjople could have stood by and watched their 
country slide into a killing program of such magnitude. 

Many people want to think Nazism wasanoutbreakof irrationality. 
On the contrary: the tragedy is that the programs of the Third Reich 
expressed rational purposes, however pc-:verse. The killing centers 
were, like their inventors, products of what had been for generations 
one of the best systems in the world for training and honing the life of 
the mind. Himmler was always proud of the high percentage of Ph.d's 
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in his officer corps. He warned his men against yielding to the human 
touch, praising the eiskalt quality of a cold-blooded and "objective" 
performance of their task. Out of the 14 department heads that Reinhard 
Heydrich gathered at the Wannsee Conference (January, 1942) to plan 
an efficient operation of the "Final Solution," eleven had doctorates. It 
is fair to say that without the cooperation of the educated professional 
elites the Nazi regi n^ could not ha ve gai ned power, ruled the Continent 
for a time, and threatened the entire western world. 

Thinking themselves to be "above politics," the German professors 
created an environment within the universities that promoted 
conformity, passivity and a contempt for democratic political action. At 
the same tin>e they opened the minds and hearts of their students to the 
nationalism and romanticism that flowed into Nazism. 

Some historians have sought to explain Nazism by the economic 
depression,bya psychological predisposition to submission to authority 
on the part of the German nation, or by the power vacuum created by 
the Kaiser's abd ication. While all of these factors an) relevant, one must 
keep in mind two major negatives pointed out by Professor Franklin 
Littell in his book The Crucifixion of the Jews (1975). Littell demonstrates 
the failure of the church leadership to take a strong stand against Nazi 
idolatry, a capitulation that permitted the killing machine to function. 

To this "credibility crisis of Christianity" was added a second: the 
moral failure of the modern university, with the resulting "credibility 
crisis" for higher learning and its chief representatives. The credibility 
crisisof Christianity isof course aproblemforChristians. Thecredibility 
crisis of the modem university is something which calls for the attention 
of Christians, Jews and all others of conscience. 

Dr. Alice Gallin, during her doctoral study at Catholic University, 
also illuminates the latter theme, the "credibility crisis of the modem 
university." She has added to the mounting evidence indicting the 
German professors as facilitators of the emergence of the Third Reich. 

We have stressed the German crisis, but all of Europe was affected. 
Asearly as 1 926, writing in France, Julien Benda pointed out in T/i^ Traison 
ofthelntellectmls that the professors were betraying their calling. Benda 
thought the intellectuals should maintain truth against transitory fads 
and keep to the high standards of civilized society. Instead, he warned, 
the intellectuals of the 20th century had lost their moorings and were in 
tow to political and economic forces. He details in his book how the 
educated elite abandoned cultural leadership in the West, allowing an 
atmosphere of ethical and intellectual relativism to justify their retreat 
into their own professional concerns. 

During the height of American concern over the role of the university 
in public policy in the late 1960's, Bcnda's book was reissued here in 
popular form (1969) in New York. Examination of Weimar Germany 
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was being used to explore Post-World War II America. The topic still 
torments us. 

The historical study of pre-Nazi universities in Germany has 
continued to be a major theme for those re-thinking out value systems. 
Immediately following World War II, in 1946 under the imprint of the 
Yiddish Scientific Institute (YFVOX Max Weinrich pointed out inHitlers 
Professors: The Part of Scholarship in Germany's Crimes Against The Jewish 
People, how the intellectuals had made themselves technicians rather 
than persons of wisdom. They accommodated to the spirit of the times 
and the demands of the Nazi movement. Professor Weinrich dealt in 
specifics, including the evil actions of certain named professors, among 
them Nobel Laureates. 

Almost twenty years a fter Weinrich, George Mosse also conducted 
a study of the intellectual problems and failures that allowed such 
cooperation between university leadership and genocide: The Crisis of 
German Ideolog]/: The Intellectual Origins of the Third Reich. 

I earlier mentioned Alice Gallin'srecently published study. Mid w;j*i;es 
to Nazism: University Professors in Weimar Germany, J925-J933, She 
investigates the role of the professors in preparing the way for the Nazi 
Third Reich, likening their function to that of a mid-wife. 

The midwife, with her spoCial skills and training, facilitates the 
birth of a child and assists the pa; ents at the crucial moment when the 
new being is ushered into the world. The midwife, of course, never is 
held resp>onsible for the conception nor for how the child turns out 1 ater 
in life. 

Alan Beyerchen showed how this same procedure worked with 
scientists: Scientists Under Hitler (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1977). Beyerchen showed that the vast majority of scientists were 
neither pro-Nazi nor anti-Nazi: they simply wanted to be allowed to 
practice their trade undisturbed, "above politics." The few who opposed 
the regime resigned - for example Einstein, Franck, Haber and Stern. 
Their resignations served the Nazi purpose of removing all opponents. 

G. W. Blackburn showed that while the Nazis were not particularly 
interested in academic course content, they were involved in a massive 
ffz-education effort to control the minds of the youth of the New 
Germany. Teachers caved in to simplified heroic legends and all-or- 
nothing comparisons. Marxism and Christianity were both presented 
as enemies - ideological and spiritual - and the past was manipulated to 
support Nazi racial theories. {Education in the Third Reich, Albany, 
S.U.N.Y. Press, 1984). Blackburn built on an earlier work by Werner 
Richter {Re-Educating Germany, University of Chicago Press, 1945). 
Richter detailed the collapse of the education system. He showed that 
the Nazis were easily able to manipulate teachers because the teachers 
in the common schools were trained solely as technicians, with the 
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emphasis on methods rather than cultural content. They were pleased 
to have their ix)sition enhanced, to the disadvantage of the universit)' 
elites whom they envied. In The German Phoenix {I960), Franklin Littell 
shows how the post war re-education of all of the German professions 
was invariably a matter of restoring the balance of ethical and cultural 
content over against mere technical competence. 

Robert Lifton's The Nazi Doctors: Medical Killings and the Psychology 
of Genocide (New York, Basic Books, 1986) depicts the psychological 
power of the accouterments of science and medicine in creating a 
submission to sterility and uniformity, thus providing authoritative 
support for genocide. New research done in Germany by Benno Mueller- 
Hill presents the same processat workin pre-Nazi and Nazi Psychiatry. 

These studies of the ways in which various professions failed to 
stop the Nazi regime and then served it loyally all spotlight the 
conditions in the modem university and the collapse of professional 
ethics. The professors turned their backs on the social contract theory 
and other Western understandings of the relationship between a people 
and its government. The academics joined the masses in approving a 
notion of Volkstum (race, nationality, peoplehood) that preceded and 
transcended the state, an idea rooted not in geographic or political 
boundaries, not in constitutions but in blood, soil and Volk. 

Most German professors believed that academia and poli tics could 
be divorced. Yet they represented a powerful political factor, whether 
they recognized itornot. Theirretentionofnationalisticand nx)narchical 
views and their failure to support the republic opened the way to the 
Nazi alternative. 

A clear example of this is evident in the report of an interview with 
Albert Speer in his home in Heidelberg, after he had served 20 years in 
Spandau prison. In reflecting up>on his actions during the Third Reich, 
Sp>eer makes it amazingly clear how as an educated man he was able to 
compartmentalize his mind. 

At Nuremberg, he took ''full responsibility" for crimes against tlte 
Jews. Yet it remains evident that the German university that trained 
him failed to provide its student with the ability to think critically and 
to ask the proper questions in the political sphere. We will not even hint 
at any effort to form a fully integrated human being - committed to the 
soul as well as the mind. 

The university as such, disloyal to republican principles but not 
vigorously formative of persons of ethical and professional discipline, 
could not produce resistance to Nazism. There was one bright incident 
in the record of the universities during the Hitler period, but it came not 
from the professors — but from students. Hans and Sophie Scholl 
fonned the White Rose and took their stand against Nazism from 
lessons learned from their parents, not from qualities learned from their 
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professors. 

German professors dung to outmoded patterns of thought and 
action. They perpetuated myths of Volk that undermined liberty and 
pluralism. They never understood that professors represent a powerful 
political factor. Like Albert Speer, they never fully understood the role 
they played in bringing the Third Reich into being. Unlike Speer, most 
of them never admitted their complicity, even in retrospect. 

Into the vacuum that the old time professors left there rushed in the 
young activists who believed that the university should be an adjunct 
to the party and its program. 

The lessons of the Nazi period have taught us that the university 
must serve as a model. The university is not above politics and it is 
unable to escape modern society and its problems. It must serve as a 
model of higher ethics and of higher morality. Just as children need role 
models so does society need a role model . The university cannot preach 
justice and democracy unless it practices those virtues within its own 
ranks. It may pro vide a campus forum for public policy. But the most 
effective method of teaching within the modem university is through 
its actions. 

The modem university has a clear and definite responsibility to 
confront the Holocaust - the bitter fruit of its perversion and the 
corruption of its elites - and to provide a worthy model. Regardless of 
what the school catalogs say about the institution's devotion to values, 
republican principles and democratic politics, regardless of what the 
professors and administrators say about "objective" scholarship, most 
of the universities today in America are doing what the modem 
university has always done: produce technicians for the market place. 

The role of the university should be a model of democratic self 
discipline and to maintain the integrity of its mission in tPie society. 
Further it is the role of the professors to attend to the responsible 
exercise of liberty and to the cultivation of critical thinking rather than 
submit to the mouthingof slogans. This must be done while maintaining 
respect for the dignity and integrity of the human person. 

Most of all the university must walk the line and find a way to be 
morally and ethically relevant without allowing it to succumb to 
manipulation from the outside. 

Dr. Marcia Sachs Littell is a Holocaust educator, author and lecturer. 
Her seminars and teacher-training workshops have taken her to 33 
states and 5 countries including the Summer Institute For Teachers at 
Yad Vashem in Jerusalem. Dr. Littell teaches in the division of 
Continuing Education at Temple University. 



MATHEMATICAL INVESTIGATIONS: A COURSE IN 
CRITICAL THINKING 



Gail Kaplan 



How do we encourage our students to develop the ability to think 
critically? How can the discipline of nwthenuiticsbe used to seduce our 
students into developing creative thinking skills? What can we do to 
lessen the anxiety that often lives in the hearts and souls of our students? 

This article will focus on classroom strategies used in a course for 
nonnnath majors that encourages students not only to enjoy mathematics 
but also to learn how to think mathematically. Mathematical 
Investigations, according to the catalog, is a course whose objective is 
"for students to acquire skill in executing the processes involved in 
investigating objects and ideas of mathematical interest." In reality, the 
course is an exercise in the nature of critical thinking in the discipline of 
mathematics. 

What does success mean for a liberal arts mathematics course? First 
and foremost, it is necessary to recognize the primary goals of such a 
class. We need to keep in mind that we are not aiming to reproduce 
mathematicians. Rather, we want to instill an appreciation and 
enjoyment of mathematics. Our students need to learn how to think, to 
think critically, to think creatively, to think mathematically. Since the 
heart of mathematics is the discovery process we need active 
participation. Discovery is not a spectator sport! As the semester 
progresses the stud en t is expected to gain independence in investigating 
mathematical questionsand leading discussions on these investigations. 

Our desires are admirable but how do we accomplish such lofty 
goals? Perhaps the first step is to recognize the psychological world 
many of our students inhabit. For the majority of these students even 
the word mathematics itself is scary. Perhaps we should rename the 
course as "Math for Poets!" so that the nonmath major feels more 
comfortable. Qass time is most effectively used by having the students 
actively participating. Thisgenerally translates into using classactivities 
thatare based on group work. Although one individual working alone 
may quickly reach an intolerable level of frustration, two students 
working together helps to relieve the tension. They laugh at each 
other's mistakes. Often they can see what is wrong with another 
student's idea more readily than they can see problems with their own 
work. The group work is advantageous for the talented, the average, 
and the poor student. The students find it far easier to ask "stupid 
questions" when they are working in the nonthreateningatmosphere of 
a small group. 

Most students who take a mathematics course at this level are there 
to fulfill a distribution requirement. Hopefully, the fun nature of the 
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course will inspire the students to expend a reasonable effort. Students 
like to have a text, so we use Thinking Mathennatically by John Mason 
with Leone Burton and Kaye Stacey. This is a delightful book on how 
to think mathematically. It explores problems in detail and then 
generalizes about the techniques that are used. 

On the first day of class we discuss the course requirements. The 
students are expected to attend all classes. Course grades are based on 
class participation, hour exams, and written assignments. There is a 
liberal rewrite policy so that even the weakest students can do well in 
the writingportion of the course. Throughout the semester thereare six 
or seven short papers. This helps reinforce the ideas that mathematics 
is not just numbers. Mathematical ideas need to be expressed well in 
written form so that they can be shared. A significant side benefit of 
writing requirement is that the students must learn to use word 
processing. For the student, the written assignments generally present 
a twofold challenge. First, the student must develop the ability to 
express mathematical ideas on paper. Secondly, the student must 
develop the ability to create solu tions on their own and explain them on 
paper. Several of the written assignments are based on problems that 
have already been solved in class. For these assignments the student 
can focus on the writing. The explanations should make both the 
problem and the solution clear to a nonmathematics major who is not 
in the class. The students are constantly reminded that solving a 
problem ncludes not only finding the "answer" to the stated question, 
but also generalizing thequestion and finding the general solution. The 
written 'vork is returned rapidly witha written evaluation that pinfX)ints 
the ar jas that need improvement. The paper is evaluated in five basic 
areas: 1. the statement of original problem, 2. the acairacy and 
justification of the solution to original problem, 3. the statement of the 
general problem, 4. the accuracy and justification of the solution to the 
general problem, and 5. the style and quality of the exposition. Each 
student is encouraged to discuss the papx?r with the instructor and 
complete a revision of the work. The policy on revision encourages 
quality work, but it is hard on the instructor. In one class the semester 
started with an unlimited rewrite policy, but by midterm this was 
restricted due to the quantity of rewrites in this class. It seemed that the 
students were only making slight improvements to the papers before 
handing them in again. When the number of rewrites was restricted, 
the degree of improvement on each rewrite rose dramatically. A side 
benefit of the group work in class, is that the instructor can often meet 
with students individually during class. Since many students do not 
seem to be able to find the time to come to office hours, this provides the 
opportunity for one on one instruction. It is particularly effective to 
discuss the papers with the students before they revise their work. 

Hour exams and the writing assignments are partners in this 
course. The papers provide an unpressured, untimed forum for work. 
The hour exams provide an in class opportuni ty for the student to apply 
the thinking skills that aredeveloping from the problemsbeingexplored 
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in class and at home. Generally, the problems are similar to ones we 
have done in class or have been assigned for homework. The questions 
require the student to apply the solutions they already know to a 
slightly altered situation. In class an important distinction is made 
between an answer and a solution. An answer is the appropriate 
response to the specific question asked, but a solution includes the 
justification for the answer as well as the generalization of the problem 
and the resolution of the general problem. 

The goal of this course is for the student to learn to explore a 
problem in the same manner as a mathematician, not for the students 
to learn any particular mathematical fact. This means that the student 
must think logically. The study of logic is implemented by having the 
students play the games of WFF NTROOF. This set of games was 
develofxxi almost thirty years ago by Layman Allen, a la w professor at 
Yale University. After the students have completed the set of games, 
they have covered about half of the material in a standard symbolic 
logic course at the college level. The games also help the students 
appreciate the rigor of mathematical proof. 

Mathematicallnvestigationsisanexerciseinfunfor many students. 
It is often the first time that mathematics is explored as potpourri of 
games and brain teasers. Hopxifully, the thought processes that are 
used inthisexploration transcend theboundaryofanyspecificdiscipline. 



Dr. Kaplan's main research interests revolve around the use ofaitical 
thinking in the classroom. She has presented workshops on critical 
thinking techniques across the country for audiences ranging from 
children as young as six to university faculty. 
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WHOSE WRITING IS IT, ANYWAY?: WHAT BUSINESS 
WRITING STUDENTS CHOOSE TO LEARN AND THEIR 
TEACHERS CHOOSE TO TEACH 



Philip Vassallo 



Introduction: Business Writing and Educational Inputs 

Researchers in rhetorical theory continue to focus on the need to 
help theirstudentscommunicatesuccessfully in situations they confront 
every day (Johnson, 1990; Tobin, 1991 ; Vassallo, 1 990, 1991 ). From this 
literature, business writing teachers can conclude that it is not enough 
to have their students read the textbook, write memo, letter, and repK)rt 
assignments, and discuss current events reviewed in the business 
scc\ionofTheNewYorkTimes, The Wall Street journal, or Nation's Business, 
among other sources. They should address the on-the-job problems 
with which their students are presently struggling through group 
discussion, individual conferences, and writing and research 
assignments. The fact that many students come to the business writing 
class with a wealth of work experience and a need to refine their job- 
specific writing skills has not been overlooked. Odell and Goswami 
(1985)and SidG-s,ed.(1989)havecollected volumeson technical writing 
in nonacademic settings for teaching professionals, offering insights 
into worlds with which they might otherwise be unfamiliar. Many of 
the scholarly journals for technical writersand teachers, like the Journal 
ofBusinessand Technical Communication, Business EducaHonForum,]ournal 
of Education for Business, and Technical WritingTeacher, arc now standard 
reading for many teachersand researchers who previously limited their 
professional reading to publications like English Journal, College 
Composition and Communication, Journal of Teaching Writing, and Written 
Communication, Major textbook publishers print new editionsof business 
writing manuals each year. Business and technical writing college level 
courses are ac much a part of the English Department's offerings as is 
freshman composition. The question persists, however, to what extent 
within the constraints of cost-effectiveness and practicality should the 
course mirror the business environment? The answer to this question — 
perhaps the question itself — impacts on the selection of course format, 
content, and materials. More significantly, it raises other provocative 
questions related to theideasof teacherauthorityand student expertise. 

Educational Inputs and Foundations of Inquiry 

Odden (1 990) suggests that assessment of any educational program 
must include analysis of its observable elements, namely its inputs, 
processes, and outputs. For the purf>oses of this discussion, the inputs 
are the materials, teacher quality, and student background introduced 
to the program. Processes refers to the program setting, programcontent, 
and teaching quality, all of which will contribute to the learning 
experience. The outputs are the measurable changes in student 
achievement, participation, and attitudes and aspirations as a result of 
attending the course. 
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In a comprehensive study of Habermas's work in social theory, 
Ewert contrasts critical theory from the empirical and interpretive 
traditions by noting: 

Whereas empirical and interpretive social sciences 
describe the world as it is, critical theory tries to 
understand why the social world is the way it is and, 
more importantly, through a processof critique, strives 
to know how it should be (Ewert, 1991, 346). 

In his meditation on social inquiry, Bernstein suggests how the three 
theories might work together, conclu 'ing: 

When we work through any of these moments we 
discover how the others are implicated. An adequate 
social and political theory must be empirical, 
interpretive, and critical (235). 

It is from this perspective that I wil! attempt to evaluate three essays 
about educational inputs, relating their ideas to my own questions 
about teaching business communication students. My purpose is not to 
devise a tidy, irrefutable formula by which teachers can evaluate the 
educational inputs influencing their business writing class. Nor is it to 
bash articles that I have found instructive and inspirational. Rather I 
hope to describe several considerations which I believe should stand 
within theboundariesofananalysisofeducationalinputsby reviewing 
what these recent articles have had to say about teaching materials, 
teacher quality,and student background. InmyanalysisI will introduce 
quantitativeand qualitative data from myown experience as an adjunct 
writing instructor over the past three years at Middlesex County 
College to recommend that the students' background be closely 
scrutinized beforecommitting the class to the constraintsof an inflexible 
syllabus and assignment schedule. 

The Computer as a Class Material 

The computer has had such a dramatic impact on writing classes, 
mine included, that I sometimes forget it is an educational material to 
be used, not an educational process. Hawisher and Selfe (1991 ) engage 
in a critical argument about the use of computers in the composition 
class. They state: 

As cd itors of a journal devoted to studies in computers 
and composition, we are most often sent glowing 
reports that fail to reconcile the differences between a 
visionary image of technology — what we want 
computers to do — and our own firsthand observations 
of howcomputcrsarebeingusedinclassrooms around 
the country (57). 

Computer-assisted writingclassinstructors responding to a survey 
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designed by the authors preferred using computers for several reasons, 
the most prominent of which were: (1) students spent considerably 
more time writing, (2) more peer teaching occurred, and (3) the class 
became more student-centered. In a study of ten computer writing 
classes, the authors found that a great deal more writing does in fact 
take place, but usually at the exp>ense of exchangesbetween student and 
teacher that could enhance student writing performance and self- 
actualization. The authors conclude: 

While containing valuable accounts of electronic 
writing classes, this conversation fails to provide us 
with a critical perspective on the problematic aspects 
of computer use and thus with a full understanding of 
how theuseof technology can affect thesocial,political, 
and educational environments within which we teach 
(64). 

It seems, however, that before such a n understanding can occur, tlie 
role of the com; tcr in thcstudent's life must also be considered. Of the 
57 students I have taught in four computer-assisted classes, all but five 
had previous experience with computers. More than half of the 187 
students I have taught in the past three years own a computer, and 
many more plan on purchasing one in the near future. Over 90 percent 
have computers at their jobs, and over 75 percent have to use a 
computer for writing purposes at least occasionally. While my own 
writing over the past three years has been almost exclusively on a 
computer, I have had more than a handful of students whose level of 
technological mastery was far greater than mine. 

The environment in which my students work and learn is a 
technological one, one in which much communication was done 
electronically (via telephone, radio, and television) long before we 
began using computers. The social, political, and educational aspects 
of the environment, however, cannot be identified merely by pointing 
to the existence of the technology within it. These social sciences are 
studies of human action in particular situations and settings, and 
writing teachers should understand those situations and settings in 
which their students act. But the use of the computer in the classroom 
can only help to satisfy the practical needs of students, especially those 
who use computers every day at work, or soon will. To discount the 
overwhelming presence of the technology is to widen the gap which 
Bernstein says exists "between the idea of such a critical theory of 
society and its concrete practical realization" (225). While Hawisher 
and Selfe do not advocate the removal of computers from the writing 
class,theircaulionsaboutcomputerinsti uctionand conferencing fail to 
address the practical applications of the technology, at least from my 
students' perspective. 



lncreasingly,computers aroused incollege writing classcs,criticism 
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notwithstanding. A majorconcem about this was voiced by McPherson, 
who wrote: 

Community rolleges. - . face thepossibility of becoming 
increasingly dominated by the attitudes and 
preferences of the business and technology firms in 
their area, of more and more becoming mere 
apprenticeship programs for the companies who want 
workers trained in the skills their businesses find 
useful (147). 

It is difficult to determine, however, whether computer literacy is what 
companies demand or what the employee-student demands. Most of 
my students already use the computer as their major mode of writing. 
Many of them come to school hoping to learn word processing skills. 
Theyseetheirsupervisorsat work and their profcssorsusingcomputers. 
Among the most frc-quently and fully enrolled courses in adult education 
programs are those involving computer use, 

Many valid questions persist about how best to use the computer 
as a classroom material. Should it be used only for writing, or should 
it also be used as the medium for teacher-student conferencing? The 
latter would best be answered by aski ng whether compu ter con ferenci ng 
adds to the possibility of discussion and the quality of the discussion 
from both the student's and teacher's viewpoint, and if it improves the 
student's achievement in and attitude about writing. In the case of my 
own class, where the average number of students is only fifteen, 
computer conferencing is unnecessary. Where some writers and their 
editors or students and their teachers are engaged in regular 
communication via modems, the additional writing necessary to 
establish a computer "rapport" can by itself help improve the student 
writer's achievement and attitude. 

Teacher Quality 

Stratton (1991) neatly categorizes technical writing coursesinto five 
varieties: technical essay wri ting, technicians' writing, technical students' 
writing, service technical writing, and professional technical writing 
(60). He sees "more students enrolled in these courses and the prospect 
of fewer and fewer teachers for these courses" (59). To meet this 
growing need, he proposes qualification standards for teaching the 
courses. The three categories of qualification he sees are education, 
work experience, and demonstrated proficiency. He prefaces his 
discussion of these categories by wr iting, 

I suppose the most highly qualified people for teaching 
technical writing would be those with Ph.D. degrees in 
Technical Communication, five to ten years' experience 
as professional technical writers or editors, and a 
healthy string of books, articles, and technical 
documents written and published (60). 
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He suggests that this hierarchy of five technical writing courses should 
be matched to a hierarchy of five levels of qualification standards. At 
the lowest level, the teacher of the technical writing essay course should 
have: (l)fiveyearsteachingexpericnce,(2)a "demonstrated proficiency" 
as a writer, and, most of all, "desire" (62). On the highest level, the 
teacher of the professional technical writing course should have: 
"outstanding demonstrated proficiency with both technical documents 
and scholarly research articlesorbooks;extensiveon-the-jobprofessional 
writing and editing experience; primary educational qualifications— a 
Ph.D. in Technical Communications or a Ph.D. in a related field plus a 
solid science/technology background" (63). With these descriptions 
Stratton exposes judgements that "reflect deep ideological biases and 
secrete controversial value positions" (Bernstein 228). Onthelowerend 
of his proposed qualification standards, any department chair would 
have a subjective opinion of both a teacher's demonstrated proficiency 
and desire. At Middlesex, where the two lowest level courses are 
available, whose desire is greater: a part-time adjunct who writes 
thousands of pages of documents for private companies annually, or a 
fuH-timo professor contributing 50 pages of carefully self- promoted 
scholarly research in national professional journals? 

On the highest level of qualifications, questions would arise 
regarding terms like "outstanding proficiency." Although Stratton 
states a specific number of published pages annually as a guideline, he 
relies only on these quantitative terms. Publishing, all professional 
writers know, is about knowing how and where to get one's work in 
print, and not about "outstanding proficiency." For instance, many 
writers make a practice of selling two articles that are minor variations 
of each other. 

In his call "to begin the debate" about teaching qualifications, the 
author leaves his readers in a morass of subjectivity that solves no 
problems but recreates old questions which can only be answered when 
those in power (chairs of departments and qualifying committees) say 
they are. 

The debate about what qualities make a good teacher will rage 
eternally. Most people entering the debate will agree with Stratton that 
a strong mix of education, teaching experience, and subject matter 
experience contributes immeasurably to teacher quality. Is this to say, 
then, that starting teachers who do not have strength in one of these 
three areas cannot be expected to do quality work as teachers? If not, 
then what is to be said of the highly educated and prolific writer who 
has never taught? Or the highly educated teacher whoonlyoccasionally 
writes? How should I, an MS recipient, a writer with ten years 
newsletter writing experience with over two dozen published articles, 
and author of technical manuals and corporate brochures, and seven 
years part-time teaching experience, be compared to a colleague who 
recently returned to the workforce after maternity leave with an MA, 
little writing experience, and three years full-time, highly-praised 
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teaching experience? Discussion of these qualifications will trigger 
even more discussions on the walueofmy writing experience, the quali ty 
of my written work compared to my colleague's, and the perceptions 
about the equity of our experiences, since my colleague chose to raise 
her children during a time that I was cultivating my writing career. 
Moreimportantly,ifteachersaretobethejudgeofstudentachievement, 
should students take some role in judging teacher quality? Until more 
research is done on how students perceive their teachers as extenders 
of knov/Iedge and facilitators of learning situations, enough cannot be 
said about what a teacher needs to teach students. 

Student Background 

In an unusual study, Sloan (1990) cleverly challenges empirical 
studies on the variety of errors in the writing of college freshman by 
showing that "professional writers, too, violate rules of correctness" 
(299). He examines 20 essays totaling 9;374 words by 20 established 
writers published in newspapers and periodicals with 20 college 
freshman essays totaling 9^92 words. He uses a specific grammar 
textbook as a guide to search for errors in these 40 essays. While the 
distribution of errors varied significantly, he found a remarkably 
similar number of total errors (1 92 by students to 171 by professionals), 
Misspellings was the arcaof greatest frequencyoferrorsforthestudents 
(there were 38), and triteness was the greatest problem found in the 
professional essays (there were 30 instances). 

Sloan says, "I do not pretend that my study is anywhere near 
definitive ... I regard the study as suggestive— and, I hope, provocative" 
(301). But comparing the two groups is suspect forat least four reasons. 
First, the professionals are among the leaders in their field (e.g., Russell 
Baker, Ellen Goodman, Lance Morrow) while the students are not 
leaders among freshman writers, therefore the two groups approach 
their tasks from different levels of standing within their respective 
communities. Second, errors in excessive verbiage and triteness are to 
be found in the eye of the beholder (to use a trite term), no matter how 
effective the grammar book being used by the evaluator. Another 
reviewer would not find as many errors, or perhaps would find more 
errors, in triteness because it is a subjective judgement in which 
experience and interest bear significant weight. Third, professional 
writers have experience writing about specific topics of interest, while 
the college writers were working on their tenth assigned essay. There 
is reason to believe that topic selection affects the quality of mechanics 
inthestudent's wriring(Tobin;Vassallo 1990; White). Fourth, claiming 
that professional writers are prone to errors in, say, spelling and 
punctuation, simplybyreviewingtheirpublished nunuscripts is invalid, 
for it is, in fact, their editor and typesetter who are being judged. 

Sloan does make helpful practical suggestions to the teaching 
professional, such as "let students select their own topics . . . have 
students research topics before writing about them ... let students write 
at their own pace" (307), but these points do not necessarily spring forth 



from his research. Before considering comparisons between ^ K)ple 
who get paid to write and people who are writing for a course (or, as is 
the case at Middlesex, who write because i t is an occasional or frequent, 
but not primary, job responsibility), the researcher should question 
whether both groups in fact are engaging in the same process. Each 
produces a product of proces^^ words, but forms them with different 
tools, for different readers, and for different reasons. Further, the 
researcher should question whether he can measure writing errors 
from the viewpoint of what Bernstein refers to as ^'disinterested 
observer." A teacher reading this essay in the hope of finding a method 
to determine how well a student writes will emerge from it with new 
questions about the different ways writing is. 

Many of my students have said during self-introductions at the 
beginning of the semester that they see the business communications 
course as a means of attaining the necessary skills to make more money 
and gain higher positions at their jobs. Others, particulariy those just 
returning to the workforce and the older students, have expressed a 
desire to keep up with thechanging technology. What does a student's 
striving for corporate conformity tell a teacher planning a course 
outline? Howmuch should the teacher look at students' writingabilily 
at the beginning of the course, at a point when the syllabus has already 
been distributed to the class? If the teacher converts Sloan's study into 
action, he might be hesitant to place too great an emphasis on mechanical 
errors when evaluating students. Yet only teachers seem to have such 
aluxury. Publicationseditorswill find such errors intolerable. Company 
communications directors will lose their jobs if they overtook errors in 
punctuation and spelling when sending printed nnaterial to the press. 
If thisattitude prevails in my approach to students, howdo I address the 
necdof Yu-Shu,abrilliant Taiwanese chemist forarnajorphanriaceutical 
company whose only writing problems are glaring errors with tense, 
case, and number? Or Wendy, whose only major flaw as a writer — and 
as an administrative assistant— is her admitted refusal to accept any 
criticism from maleauthority figures? How much can writing teachers, 
after all, expect the research to contribute not to what they know about 
student background, but to how they might approach a group of 
students who bring uniquely interesting but divergent backgrounds to 
the class with each new course? 

Conclusion 

Asa full-time corporateemployee, part-time teacher,and interested 
observer in my students' writing progress, I find that these works elicit 
many questions about the educational inputs affecting my business 
communications class. They also begin to explain whatstudents choose 
to learn and what their teachers choose to teach. 

So what do students choose to learn? My first impulse is to throw 
my hands out, lift my eyes up to the heavens, and blurt, "Who am I to 
say?" However, Bernstein does submit worthwhile advice in discussing 
the major stages or moments in restructuring inquiry when he notes. 
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"We are coming to realize that human rationality cannot be limited to 
technical and instrumental reason" (233). Techiucal control of the 
writing class can never truly spawn emancipatory action among 
students. Knowing students choose to learn what they want to learn 
and understanding what this implies in light of the diverse experiences 
and vantage points they bring to class will guide a technical writing 
teacher in preparing the syllabus and course requirements. 

What do teachers choose to teach? Obviously they teach what they 
know and what they want to teach, which is what they think their 
students need to learn. But if they teach without considering what their 
students choose to learn, they are not struggling for what Bernstein calls 
"an internal dialectic in the restructuring of social and political theory" 
(235). Once teachers form a paradigm that can move through the 
technical, practical, and emancipatory interests of inquiry, they can at 
the very least answer the question, "Whose writing is it, anyway?" 
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GENERAL APPROACH 



General Approaches 



General approaches used by instructors in a variety of areas help to 
provide ideas and incentives to bring critical thinking alive in the 
classroom. In this section, approaches to teaching of and for critical 
thinking are presented. Each of the papers in this section presents an 
approach that can be adapted to a variety of disciplines, focusing more 
on the critical spirit than on specific content, more on classroom 
opportunities during which critical thinking can be nurtured than on 
particular techniques. Most, however, discuss the use of small group 
work within larger classroom groups. Some present critiques of 
approaches that others promote; others recommend approaches that 
are critiqued elswhere in this volume. 

John Chaffee, in "Teaching Critical Thinking Across the 
Curriculum," contrasts two conceptions of the educational process; the 
coverage model, in which education ' n vol ves the transfer of information 
from teacher to student, and the critical thinking model, through which 
"students should develop a progressive understanding of the process 
each discipline uses to generate and 'think' about information." Chaffee 
describes the Critical Thinking Program at LaGuardia Community 
College in New York City, which focuses on literacy, reasoning and 
problem solving, and critical attributes. He presents an argument for 
teaching separate critical thinking courses in conjunction with an 
approach which infuses critical thinking across the curriculum, and 
presents guidelines for integrating critical thinking within academic 
courses. He addresses the need for supportive, collaborative faculty 
development through which faculty themsel vesconnect critical thinking 
to the academic content of the curriculum. 

In "Critical Thinking and Cooperative Learning: Are They 
Compatible?" Bernard Davis explains the connection and differences 
among the two current educational movements. He cau tions the reader 
to consider whether critical thinking might be stifled, rather than 
encouraged in some cooperative learning group situations, 
recommending setting up specific criteria for the processes within the 
cooperativelearninggroup,andadditional individual opportunities so 
that the individual voice does not become submerged in "group think." 
He suggests, too, the introduction of the intra-group role of "critical 
evaluator." 

John von Eshenbach, in "Enhancing Critical ThinkingSkflls through 
Group Problem Solving, presents a group activity which requires 
interaction through the sharing of discrete information provided only 
to single individuals. Each member in a small group has different 
information; the problem solution requires the verbal contribution of 
the infornnation held by individuals. The goal of this problem solving 
method helps students "developintellectual,personal,and social skills" 
designed to help them prepare to participate effectively in a democratic 
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society and a global community." 



In "Classroom Climate for Critical Thinking," Lowell Gish describes 
the useof a small group model to encourage critical thinking. According 
to Gish, a heterogeneous classroom group of about 10 people provides 
an optimal climate for the inquiry learning he discusses. To achieve the 
climateof self-revelation that he believes is necessary for critical thinking 
to occur, "ice-brea ker" acti vities are ini tia ted tha t encourage the sharing 
of thoughts and feelings, opening the door for less guarded discussions 
as inquiry reveals more sensitive issues, 

Stuart Hirschberg, in "Using the Toulmin Method of Argument to 
Teach Interdisciplinary Texts," discusses the Toulmin conceptual model 
as a framework for argumentation applicable across the disciplines. In 
this model, the relevance of claims are viewed "only in the context of the 
requi rements of the larger fields within which the claims are advanced. 
Hirschberg describes the application of the Toulnrdn model to several 
fields, includinghistory, law, and the sciences, and pointes out that each 
discipline or professional forum defines the evidence relevant to an 
argument presented in that field. 

In "Should Fallacies Be Used to Teach Critical Thinking?" Carl 
Hahn suggests that fallaciesnot be used in the Informal Logic classroom. 
Among the reasons he cites in support of his argument are that many 
examplesof faulty reasoning may be based on quite plausible arguments, 
and, in any case, memorizing and learning fallacies "teaches us little 
about the reasoning process and the problems occuring therein." Time 
spent on argument analysis rather than fallacies of reasoning is 
reconrkmended- 

In "Design, Implementation and Measurement of a Critical Thinking 
Course," Don Fa wkes describes the development of such a course at his 
institution of higher learning. The course, according to Fawkes, is 
student-centered and interdisciplinary in design and content. Fawkes 
also discusses "students rights;" what students are entitled to demand 
from us as instructors. 

Janevive Jean Mechanic, in "Critical Thinking and Decision 
Making," outlines a six step decision making process that she suggests 
teaching to college students for use in problem solving. 

In "College Students' Perception of Critical Thinking Techniques 
Used by Professors," Barbara Richardson and George Rotter present an 
exploratory study of techniques used by professors to stimulate critical 
thinking, as reported by their students. According to the analysis of 
their data, these techniques include elicitingactivestudentparticipation, 
encouraging independent thinking, and insuring the inclusion of 
alternative points of view. 
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TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING ACROSS THE 
CURRICULUM 



John Chaffee 

Background 

Traditionally, a higher education is thought to produce literate and 
sophisticated thinkers, equipped with the knowledge and intellectual 
abilities needed to be informed citizens and successes in their chosen 
careers. Yet in a modem day re-enactment of the fabled Emperor's New 
Clothes, there is the growing awareness that many students are not 
leaving college clothed with the literacy, intellectual understanding 
and depth of insight supposedly symbolized by the degrees they have 
earned. The need for higher education to foster the development of 
these sophisticated thinking abilities in mainstream college courses is 
thusenK^rgingasa problemof nationalsignificance. While academically 
successful students are typically able to absorb information, memorize 
facts, and learn fixed procedures, they often experience profound 
difficulties in thinking critically and creatively about what they are 
learning. 

As a result, one of the most common complaints by faculty in college 
level courses — as well as by employers — is that students can't think 
effectively. When "thinking" is used in this way, it generally refers to 
a variety of complex, cognitive activities which include: 

* solving problems 

* generating and organizing ideas 

* forming and applying concepts 

* designing systematic plans of action 

* constructing and evaluating arguments 

* exploring issues from multiple perspectives 

* applying knowledge to new situations 

* critically evaluating the logic and validity of information 

* developing evidence to support views 

* carefully analyzing situations 

* discussing subjects in an organized way. 

Although these critical thinking abilities are clearly needed for 
academic study and career preparation, and despite the fact that 
teachers aspire to teach critical thinking as an educational ideal, critical 
thinking is rarely taught explicitly and systematically. For example, 
numerous empirical studies have revealed that teaching behavior in 
most high school and college classrooms tends to focus on the lowest 
cognitive level of knowledge, the dispensing of facts; while higher 
intellectual operations (such as application, analysis, synthesis, 
evaluation) are typically ignored. Recent examples of this research 
include Sirotnik (1983), Fischer and Grant (1983) and Nickerson (1988), 

Let's briefly examine two contrasting models of teaching and 
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learning: the "coverage" model and the "critical thinking" model. 

The "Coverage'' Model 

There is a trend in colleges to view education as the transfer of 
information from teacher to student. Teachers operating under this 
model view their primary responsibility to be "covering'' content rather 
than encouraging students to think about and critically evaluate what 
they are learning. This information transfer perspective has been 
described in various ways, ranging from the high-tech "data-bank" 
theory (studentsareblank disks waitingtobeprogrammed) to the more 
earthy "feedlot" model (students are emaciated cattle who graduate 
when they reach a certain weight). 

This kind of academic bulimia is encouraged and supported by the 
system as a whole. It is the way most faculty were educated, it provides 
clear criteria of student mastery which can be easily evaluated, and it 
serves to define the structure of curricula and the rigor of courses. 
Under this model, teachers present complex bodies of information 
through readings and lectures, while students develop and refine the 
abilities needed to master large amounts of information and to re- 
present 

this information on examinations. Faculty are thus viewed as the 
sources of knowledge and arbiters of correct answers, while students 
are seen as relatively passive receptaclesinto which knowledge is being 
poured. As a result, the information transfer model does not stimulate 
or assist students in developing the critical thinking skills and higher- 
order intellectual abilities that they will need in the worid beyond our 
courses. 

The "Critical Thinking" Model 

In contrast to the coverage model, the critical thinking model 
purports that students should not merely master information, they 
should also develop a progressive understanding of the process each 
discipline uses to generate and "think" about information. From this 
perspective, instead of focusing on the presentation of the facts and 
theories of history, the role of faculty is to introduce students to the way 
a historian thinks about and perceives the world, a perspective which 
leads to the construction of historical information and analysis of the 
historical process. For example, a critical thinking approach in history 
will emphasize the intellectual skills used to evaluate the reliability and 
accuracy of eyewitnesses, of observation, and of sources of information 
in constructing our "knowledge" of historical events. When taught in 
this way, students come to realize that each discipline is not simply a 
repository of accumulated kno wledge, bu t is instead a dynamic, aea ti ve 
thinking activity — a structure of concepts and methodologies used to 
organize experience, approach problems and give explanations. By 
learning to "think" in these different ways — historically, 
philosophically, scientif ical ly, etc. — students learn new way s of viewing 
their world and developing their intellectual abilities. 
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Many faculty are concerned that if they use a critical thinking 
approach to teaching, theirstudents will not acquireenough knowledge. 
However, faculty are not really forced to make a choice between 
knowledge and critical thinking. In fact, both educational aims are 
more effectively achieved when they are pursued together. When we 
are stimulated to actively think about a particular subject, we learn 
more effectively and our learning is more lasting because we have 
organized and constructed it ourselves. In contrast, when v/e are 
merely trying to passively absorb i nfomnation structured by others, our 
retention often doesn't extend far beyond the end of the course final 
examination. The underlying aim of the critical thinking approach to 
education is to create independent learners who will share the 
responsibility for learning and continue on a life-long journey of 
exploration and discovery. 

Critical Thinking at LaGuardia Community College 

The Critical Thinking program at LaGuardia began ten years ago 
with the development of its keystone course. Critical Thought Skills, 
which was created to explore the cognitive process and help provide 
entering students with the higher-order tliinking and literacy abilities 
needed for academic and career success. Fueled by two grants from The 
National Endowment For The Humanities, that initial seed has 
developed into an interdisciplinary program that involves over 800 
students annually, taught by faculty from a wide variety of disciplines. 
The Critical Thought Skills course has three basic aims: 

(1) Enhance and accelerate the development of students' reading, 

writing and speaking skills. 

(2) Develop and refine students higher-order thinking, reasoning and 

problem-solving abilities. 

(3) Encourage students to explore their basic attitudes towards their 

lives and larger social concerns, fostering qualities like maturity 
and responsibility. 

The curriculum is reflected in my text. Thinking Critical!}/ (1991), 
which has grown out of the collaborative efforts of those involved in the 
program. Since the course is an elective, its growth to over 40 sections 
annually can be seen as one indication that the LaGuardia community 
believes that it nnakes a significant contribution to the lives of our 
students, as expressed in the following student quotation: 

"The words "critical thinking^' will never leave my 
vocabulary because by learning how to organize my 
ideas, support my point of view with reasons and 
trying to solve my problems rationally, I have learned 
nx)reeffective ways of dealing with my life, my children 
and my schoolwork." Dolores Colon-Montalvo 
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Of course, any one course in critical thinking will have a limited 
impact on students modes of thought unless these same abilities are 
reinforced in other courses they take. At LaGuardia, our efforts to 
accomplish this goal of infusing critical thinking across the curriculum 
have been funded by four years of NEH support. The project is 
structured around teaching "pairs/' in which a section of Critical 
Thought Skills is joined with another course selected from a variety of 
academic areas. Students enrolled in a course pairing have to take both 
courses, providing a vehicle for integrating the courses and reinforcing 
intellectual abilities. These course pairings, working in concert witfi 
weekly faculty meetings, give faculty the opport^inity and guidance to 
redesign their courses and refine their teaching methodology with the 
aim of fostering critical thinking abilities. 

Program Evaluation 

The Critical Thinking Program has been subject to in-depth 
evaluation, detailed in the report "Critical Thinking at LaGuardia 
Community College" (1985), available by writing to LaGuardia. It has 
been characterized by The Educational Testing Service as "A mature 
educational program which has involved and succeeded with a wide 
spectrum of students," and evaluated by The National Endowment For 
The Humanities as "A very enlightened approach to undergraduate 
instruction." In general, the program appears to have succeeded in 
meeting its three primary objectives: liieraq), reasoning and problem- 
solznng, and critical attitudes, 

(1) Literacy: Since language and thinking are such closely related, 
reciprocal and interactive processes, the LaGuardia program is designed 
to improve students' thinkingabilities while simultaneously enhancing 
their language skills. The cumulative results of the program have 
revealed that students enrolled in CIS pairs have consistently 
demonstrated accelerated development of language skills as measured 
by standard Writing and Reading examinations. In fact, the students in 
these course pairings have nearly doubled the school-wide average on 
these standardized measures over the past seven years. In addition to 
improvementsin students' grammatical and structural language skills, 
faculty also report that students are learning to use language with a 
depth, insight and sophistication unusual for students at this level, as 
they seek to utilize and express their evolving higher-order thinking 
abilities. 

(2) Reasoning and Problem-Solmng: Utilizing a variety of evaluation 
strategies, the major evaluator of the project. Dr. Garlie Forehand, 
Director of Research at ETS, concluded that the program fosters the 
development of students' thinking abilities at both general and specific 
levels. He states: "At the general level, teachers perceive more respect 
for the thinking process, more tendency to bring a "habit of thinking" 
to their classes. At the spjecific !evel, teachers reported instances of 
transfer of such skills as breaking problems into parts, classifying, 
organization of thought, asking questions, separating facts from 
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opinions, and assessing alternative points of view." (Chaffee, 1985) 
Students also recognized the development and transfer of thinking 
skills from Critical Thought Skills to other content courses, citing 
examples like breaking problems into parts in math, applying the 
concepts of perceiving to theconcept of ethnocentrism in social science, 
transferring ielf-perception insights to oral communication, and so on. 
Since fundamental thinking abilities and critical attitudes work together 
and interact in complex ways, students do not learn them in a skill-by- 
skill fashion. Instead, concurring with developmental theory and 
faculty analyses, students in the program are undergoing a 
developmental process in which 

skills, attitudes and perceptions are progressively reorganized into 
newcognitivepatterns. Thisleadstobreaktttroughor "aha" experiences 
as students discover new methods and abilities, revealed in student 
comments like: "It expands thinking — like a tool:" "Part of my brain 
awakened:" "It put a seed, a spark, in me." 

(3) Critical Attitudes: One of the guiding principles of the Critical 
Thinking program is the belief that learning should take place in an 
experiential context, serving to stimulate qualities suchasself-awareness, 
initiative and maturity. As Dr. Forehand notes, faculty reported that 
students displayed this sort of affective development by being more 
attentive, less likely to be absent, more quick to follow instructions, 
more serious about course work, better at asking questions, better at 
verbalizing, less afraid of thinking and expressing themselves, and 
evidencing increased self-confidence." One professor summed up: 
"Maybe maturity is the word." A mathematics professor. Dr. Elizabeth 
Spicer,obsei'ves: "Theaffectiveeffectsare unmistakable — studentsare 
not only less likely to 'give up,' perhaps on the basis of increased self- 
esteem, perhaps now that they possess thinking strategies and see 
themselves more as analytical thinkers. They also are willing to 'tax 
their brain,' perhaps beca use they are simply more accustomed to 
doing so." (Chaffee, 1985) 

Critical Thinking Models: Teaching vs. Infusing 

One of the current controversies in education is whether critical 
thinking skills should be taught directly in courses like LaGuardia's, or 
whether these skills should be developed as part of the regular 
curriculum by integrating them into the disciplines. Naturally the 
infusion of critical thinking across the curriculum is a necessary — and 
desirable — objective. College faculty can be guided to redesign their 
teaching approaches so that students reinforce critical thinking abilities 
while mastering course content. However, because of the complexity 
of the various disciplines and the amount of material expected to be 
covered as they are now construed, it is unrealistic to expect faculty to 
focus specifically on thinking processes while simultaneously teaching 
their disciplines. 

As a consequence, just as the need for freshman composition 
courses has not been eliminated by the writing across the curriculum 
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movement, so there is a need to teach cognitive abilities directly in the 
form of a critical thinking courses. Students by and large need a direct, 
in-depth opportunity to understand and systematically develop these 
sophisticated thinking abilities early in their academic careers so that 
they can use these abili ties to successfully negotiate and appreciate the 
complexity of their disciplinary studies. Unless we focus on these 
thinking processes and abilities in a discrete course, students will not 
develop them to the fullest extent possible. Additional reasons include 
the following: 

*Criticalandcreativethinkinghasevolvedinrecentyearsintoadistinct 
field of study, a multidisciplinary initiative focused on the operation of 
the cognitive process and the design of strategies for improving the 
effectiveness of people's thinking abilities. The field has spawned 
numerousbooks and articles, research studies, evaluation instruments, 
conferences, professional societies, and advanced degree programs. As 
such, it is an appropriate subject for study in an academic course or 
courses. 



* There is persuasive evidence that a well-designed, effectively taught 
course in Critical Thinking can accelerate the development of students' 
higher-order thinking and literacy abilities. Examples of this research 
includeChance (1 986), Lochcad & Clement (1979), Schoefeld (1987) and 
Chaffee (1985). 

Of course, care must be taken in designing and teaching thinking 
skills courses. For example, these skills cannot be taught in isolation — 
they mustbe applied to a variety of contexts in order to facili tate transfer 
of these abilities to life situations and academic course work. In 
addition, the proper intellectual abilities must be taught in a way which 
fosters active lasting learning. 

Guidelines For Integrating Critical Thinking 

Although many college faculty would agree with the general aims 
of the critical thinking model, difficulties often arise when translating 
these general aims into specific strategies and activities. There is a very 
large and rapidly exfjandingliteratureoncriticalthinkingand intellectual 
development, and in this section I have tried to synthesize some of the 
major themesinthisliteraturetoserveasguidelinesinreconceptualizing 
courses in order to enhance students' criticed thinking abilities. 

{1) Articulate the critical thinking aims for your course: Thecourseobjectives 
for academic courses are typically defined in terms of the content to be 
covered or behavioral skills to be mastered and this emphasis is 
expressed in the course structure and evaluative measures. Fostering 
critical thinking entails specifying thethinkingandconceptualabilities 
students are expected to develop in variou s aspects o f the course a s well 
as the course as a whole; once identified, faculty are then in a position 
to design activities and employ teaching strategies which foster the 
development of these abilities. 
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(2) Stimulate active learning: Active learning lies at the heart of effective, 
lasting education. Strategies which stimulate an active discovery 
approach to learning include interactive teaching which encourages 
student questioning and participation; collaborative group work based 
onpeeranalysisand evaluation; student-led discussions which explore 
key concepts dialogically; projects that stimulate students to apply the 
knowledge they are gaining to develop and test hypotheses, generalize 
to new situations and evaluate the reasoning being presented; having 
students articulate their thinking/reasoning and receive feedback in 
order to encourage awareness of their cognitive processes. These and 
other approaches encourage students to become actively involved in 
constructing their own understanding amd sharing the responsibility 
for their learning. 

(3) Encourage well-supported conclusions: Everybody has beliefs. What 
distinguishes sophisticated thinkers is that their conclusions are 
informed, supported by reasons and evidence. In much of college 
study, there is an inordinate emphasis on the "correct answer/' 
embodied, for example, in the widespread use of objective tests. The 
fact is that the reasoning process one uses to reach conclusions is often 
more interesting than the conclusions themselves, and it is the 
effectiveness of this reasoning process which often helps determine our 
career and life success. 

(4) Encourage perspective-taking: All individuals are involved in 
constructing their understanding of the world as they actively select, 
organize and interpret their experience in order to decide what to 
believe, feel and do. All aspects of this interactive process are shaped 
by our individualized "spectacles" — values, interests, biases, 
predispositions — that influence what we perceive, how we process 
information and how we decide to act. Critical thinking involves 
becominga ware of our "spectacles" (and those of others) by examining 
various viewpoints on issues and situations. As a result, critical 
thinkers strive not only to support their views with reasons and 
evidence,but also think empathetically within points of viewor frames 
of reference with which they disagree and understand the reasons that 
support these alternative perspectives. In order for students to develop 
these abilities, faculty must introduce multiple viewpoints, ambiguity, 
and disagreement amongauthorities. Inaddition, they must encourage 
students to be open to other views and ow ideas and flexible enough 
to modify ideas in light of new information or better insights. For 
example, examining a variety of diverse historical accounts regarding 
theVietnamWarleadstoan appreciation of thecomplexity of the issues 
and the reasons for conflicting interpretations. 

(5) Stimulate thirtkingand languageuseat all cognitive levels: Benjamin Bloom 
(1977) identified a variety of ways people organize and interpret 
information (Bloom'sTaxonomy) ranging from relatively simple levels 
(knowledge, comprehension) to more complex levels (application, 
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analysis, synthesis, evaluation), As noted earlier, research shows that 
most secondary school and college teaching focuses on the simpler 
cognitive levels, knowledge and comprehension. However, if students 
are to develop more sophisticated higher-order thinking abilities, they 
must be challenged with activities, questions and teaching approaches 
which stimulate various levels of cognitive functiorung. 

(6) Promote Critical Literacy: The development of our thinking abilities 
is closely tied to the development of our language abilities — and vice 
versa. This is due to the interwoven and reciprocal relations between 
thinking and language. Although colleges have traditionally been 
committed to the goal of developing articulate and literate thinkers, 
writers, speakers and readers, a review of typical college courses and 
textbooks revealsan absence of critical literacy. Many examinations are 
objective, giving students little opportunity to express their thinking in 
any systematic and developed fashion. Much of the reading they are 
required to do has as its main goal the transfer of information, not the 
critical evaluation ofthcideasbcing presented. And many of the classes 
are cast primarily in a lecture format, reinforcing the notion that 
shidentsare passive receptacles into which information is transmitted, 
not thinkers who can question, reflect and exchange ideas with others. 
If studentsare to develop these sophisticated language/thinkingabilities, 
they must have consistent opportunities to complete substanti ve writing 
assignments, critically evaluate challenging readingsand discuss ideas 
thoughtfully and systematically with other members of the class. 

(7) Build from students' experience: Effective learning in vOlves relating 
what students are learning to their own experience, building 
systematically from their concrete familiar contexts to more abstract, 
conceptual understandings. One of the key insights of modem cognitive 
psychology is the fact that we create explanations and solve problems 
in ways that are consistent with our ways of thinking, and unless 
instruction is somehow "matched" to the student's way of making 
meaning out of reality, the students will learn little. If we merely try to 
transferourknowledgeand insights, oblivious to the students' contexts 
and ways of thinking, then much of their "learning" will be rote, 
involving memorization of key facts and manipulating bits of 
infoiTnation that have no coherent or lasting meaning for them. A more 
effective approach is to enable students to gradually expand their 
frames of reference, building on what they know by systematically 
mtegrating new information into their frameworks of meaning. For 
example, if we are teachi ng students strategies for problem-solving, we 
might begin by having them solve problems from their own experience 
before moving on to more abstract, less personalized contexts. This 
approach gives them the opportunity to i ntemalize the problem-solving 
methodology that is being developed as they begin thinking like 
problem solvers. Once intemalized, this way of thinking becomes an 
ongoing part of the way that students make sense of the world and 
equips them to move progressively to more abstract applications. 
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Teaching Critical Tttinking Tttrough Professional Development 

In the final analysis, students cannot rise any higher than the people 
who are there to teach and inspire them. In order for students to 
develop their critical and creative thinking abilities, they must be 
taught by faculty who are themselves critical and crea tive thinkers who 
embody and stimulate these qualities in every phase of their teaching. 
What is the best way to stimulate the professional development of 
faculty who are entrenched in very traditional modes of thinking and 
teaching? To begin, with, it is clear that we must pursue an organic 
model of professional growth in which faculty are active, creative 
participants in the process. Any attempt to externally apply rigid 
models or use a cookbook of thinking strategies will have little real 
impact on faculties' teaching or students' learning. The exact strategy 
for drawing faculty into a critical analysis of their teachings depends on 
the specific context, but there are key factors relevant to the success of 
such efforts, including the following: 

(\)A Curriculum: The meaningful infusionof thinkingabilities requires 
a curriculum structure as the centerpiece. Such a structure makes 
explicit the core of concepts and abilities which are to be taught, 
integrated and reinforced. It acts as a point of reference, a focus for 
collaboration, a benchmark for self-evaluation, and a vehicle for 
communication. Projects lacking such a structure tend to collapse into 
chaos and confusion. In the Critical Thinking program at LaGuardia 
CommunityCollege,myevolvingtext,T/i/n/dngCnfiCfl//y(1991), served 
as the unifying structure, implemented through the course pairings 
described earlier. At the same time, the perspective embodied in the 
text was enriched by the faculty participating in the project. 

(2) Faculty Collaboration: Faculty in such projects must have the 
opportunity to build collaboration through regular meetings, a 
collaboration based on sharing and critically examining their teaching 
experiences and reflecting on the process they are engaged in. This 
sense of sharing intellectual tasks, providing mutual support, and 
seeing the success of one's efforts all contribute to experiences which 
are personally and profcs^^ionally rewarding. At LaGuardia, faculty 
who were involved in the project met weekly, developed ongoing 
materials which reflected the implementation of their ideas, and 
concluded the experiences with an analytical report which examined 
and evaluated theirexperience. As Ernest Boyer remarks: "Animportant 
part of the working condition that enables one to expand his or her own 
thinking is learning in "seminar" fashion under careful scrutiny of 
peers.. .encounters that allow teachers to test what they believe and to 
examine some of their own tentative judgments about various teaching 
approaches." 

(3) Faculty Ownership: Itshouldbeclearattheoutsetthatthegoalofsuch 
projects is for faculty to absorb a perspective on teaching and learning 
and then to translate this perspective into their teaching in creative 
ways. In short, we are asking them to "think critically" as they 
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reconceptualize the structure of their coursesand enhance their teaching 
methodologies. For example, in the LaGuardia program, faculty from 
the same subject areas were able to reshape the same course in 
individually innovative — yet equally valid — ways which reflected 
each person's unique tale.its and creative ideas. 

Teaching The Whole Student 

In recent years there is the growing recognition that effective 
education must address the whole student: the writer, not just the 
writing; the thinker, not just the thoughts. In order for students to 
develop the self-insight and motivation required for meaningful 
intellectual development, tiiey must be encouraged to relate what they 
are experiencing to their lives — to their goals, their values, their self- 
concepts. 

The Harvard educator William Perry has provided an articulate 
analysis of students' r^:sonal and intellectual growth (1970). He 
distinguishes a numb:- of "stages" which students pass through — 
coherent interpretative frameworks through which students give 
meaning to their educational experience. This odyssey begins in what 
he terms the "Garden of Eden," in which the instructor is perceived as 
absolute authority, the source of truth and arbiter of correct answers. 
The journey continues through a relativistic phase of uncertainty in 
which all views are considered equally valid, and culminates with what 
we might term a "critical epistemology." In this stage, knowledge is 
seen as contextual, not absolute. Some ways of viewing the world are 
superior to others, but evaluation judgments are always made within a 
context and must be properly supported by appropriate reasons and 
evidence. From this vantage point, knowledge is seen as a human 
construction, an ongoing process of exploration and discovery which 
involves personal commitment and responsibility. 

Teaching the whole student thus involves knitting together critical 
thinking abilities with the fabric of students' experience, pursuing the 
expectation that the abilities students learn in this fashion vAW become 
a part of who they are — how they perceive their world, how they 
experience themselves and others, and how they understand the contexts 
within which their choices and decisions are made. This view is based 
on the conviction that thinking skills are best taught through a process 
of synthesis, giving students the means to make sense of themselves 
and the world in which they live. 

By seeking to foster the meaningful development of our students's 
intellectual abilities, we are seeking to equip them with the tools they 
will need to construct a stairway to their dreams. It is difficult to 
conceive of a more worthy educational enterprise. 
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CRITICAL TfflNHKING AND COOPERATIVE LEARNING, 
ARE THEY COMPATIBLE? 



Bernard Davis 

The movement to incorporate critical thinking in the public school 
curriculum has been growing rapidly during the last two decades. 
During the same period the movement to replace simultaneous 
instruction with cooperative leaminghas been growing as fastor faster. 
The success of either of these movements will profoundly change what 
is done in our schools. While there are several educators who embrace 
both mo vementsand combine cooperative learning and critical tliinking 
in proposals for educational change (cf. Johnson and Johnson, 1979; 
Jacobs, 1990; Windrin, 1990) thechanges aimed a tby the two nrkoven^ents 
are different and affect separate aspects of education. 

Critical thinkingaims, for the most part,atchangesin the curriculum. 
Critical thinking is seen as a neglected curricular goal, an area to be 
added to what is now taught. Cooperative learning, on the other hand, 
foresees a change in the primary method of instruction. 

Today in North America simultaneous instruction is nearly 
ubiquitous. This method, based on exf>eriments conducted by Johann 
Heinrich Pestalozzi from 1799 to 1825, has, in just over one century, 
swept away and replaced the recitation class which preceded it. It was 
being used as the primary method of instruction in some cities in North 
America as early as the 1840's. The revolution was finished after World 
War II, as the last one room school houses were eliminated in favour 
of bussing children to schools big enough for simultaneous instruction 
to be effectively practiced. 

While the method of one teacher instructing students engaged in 
simultaneous individual work was invented less than two hundred 
years ago, we are now so used to a classroom full of children, each 
working individually at the same task while being instructed by a 
single teacher, that we think this arrangement is obvious and natural. 
Cooperative learning, if it succeeds, will transmogrif)' this,marginalizing 
simultaneousinstruction to thesameextentthatsimultaneous instruction 
has marginalized the sequenced tutorialsof the recitation class. Inmost 
of todays schools special help at lunch time or after school is all that is 
left of what used to be the school day's primary activity. 

In cooperative learning, the class, the unit with which the teacher 
primarily interacts in simultaneous instruction, is broken down into 
several small groups. These groups work together at school tasks. 
Instead of being primarily a member of a class being instructed by a 
teacher, thestudentisprimarilyamemberofagroup which is instructed 
by materials and each other. Rather than providing direct instruction, 
the teacher interacts with the several groups and provides the materials 
and the structure which make cooperative learning possible. 



There is a lot of structure in a cooperative learning classroom. 
Groupmembersareoftenassignedspecificroles within thegroup, such 
as recorder, spokesperson, or participation monitor, and structured re- 
groupings are common. The grading structure reflects the new 
arrangement, usually incorporating group marks or individual marks 
which include a portion based on group performance. The studenf s 
role vis-cl-vis other students iscompletely changed. No longer primarily 
an individual, working independently or competing with other 
members of the class, the student is primarily a member of a group, a 
group to which the student has responsibilities, a group which, in 
return, has responsibility for each of its numbers. 

In this new environment the goal structure of students is profoundly 
altered. No longer are students' seeking success independently of the 
success of classmates, as would be appropriate in the recitation class or 
the simultaneous instruction class using criterion referenced grading 
and mastery learning. Nor are students seeking success at the expense 
of thesuccess of classmates, as would beappropriateinthesimultaneous 
instruction class using norm referenced grading. Instead, students 
must seek the success of the other members of their learning group if 
they themselves are to succeed. The success of the group becomes 
profoundly important. 

As yet in cooperativeleaming theory this interdep>endence usually 
extends only to members of the students' own group. Cooperative 
learning schemes often involveintergroupcooperation,but intergroup 
competition is also tolerated, as is the independent operating of groups. 

There has been a great deal of research done on the effectiveness of 
cooperativeleaming. Overwhelmingly, cooperative learning has been 
found to enhance achievement(Johnson,Maruyana,Johnson,Nelson & 
Skon, 1981). The gains are greatest for the students who would be in 
lower third of the class under simultaneous instruction, but it has been 
found that the learning of those in the middle and upper thirds is also 
enhanced. Cooperative learning has also been found to enhance 
students' appreciation of their fellow students (Johnson, Johnson & 
Maruyana, 1983), a feature of sp>ecial interest to educators in an era of 
mainstreaming. The North American fascination v^th the presumed 
economic effects of Japanese education has further enhanced interest in 
cooperative learning. The Japanese use groups extensively in their 
schools. Their pattern of grouping to some extent overlaps the group 
structures of cooperative learning. 

This, then, is where the cooperative learning movement stands, 
where stands the critical thinking movement? Critical thinking at this 
moment is a growing movement but not a unified one. Despite 
definitions of critical thinking that overlap extensively, there are wide 
discrepanciesintheemphasis different critical thinkers put on different 
critical thinking activities and different critical thinking outcomes. 
Despite their acceptance of similar definitions of critical thinking, I find 
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four major groupings, with clear differences in emphasis. 



In the informal logic group, Robert Ennis defines critical thinking 
as "reasonable reflective thinking that is focused on deciding what to 
believe or do" (Ennis, 1987). But, Ennis's list of skills and dispositions 
includes 12 separate categories of logical abilities, including 22 fallacies 
the student should be able to recognize and name. 

In the skeptical group, James Lett refers to the essential skills of 
critical thinking, bemoans the fact that they are not generally taught in 
public schools, and identifies the resulting problem as students who 
"do not know how to draw reasonable conclusions from the evidence" 
(Lett, 1990), ButLett shrugs off errors in deductive reasoning,suggesting 
the n^ethod of counter-example is sufficient as a detection technique. 
The critical thinki ng he proposes emphasizes the scientific examination 
of empirical claims. It is scientific investigation which he considers the 
central skill of the critical thinker, and skepticism which he considers 
the essential attitude. 

A dialogical critical thinker, Richard Paul is on record assupporting 
the definition of critical thinking as "thinking which evaluates reasons, 
and brings thought and action in line with our evaluations" (Paul, 
Binkey, Martin, Vetramo and Charbonneau, 1986). But Paul, while 
insisting he recognizes the need for the deductive skills that Ennis lists, 
denigrates the direct teaching of such skills as critical thinking in the 
'weak sense' (Paul, 1990) and recommends, instead, inter-student 
argumentation on currently relevant philosophical issues and 
metacognitive examination of reasons offered and disputed (Paul, 
1987). 

Kevin O'Reilly, a practitioner whom I have selected as an example 
of discipline oriented critical thinkers, a group whose best known 
theorist is John McPeck, adopts Ennis's (1979) definition of critical 
thinking as "having good reasons for what you believe" (Ennis, 1979) 
and also accepts Beyers' characterization that critical thinking "involves 
careful, precise, persistent and objective analysis of any knowledge 
claimorbeliefinordertojudgeits validity and/or worth" (Beyer, 1985). 

O'Reilly only insists that the distinction between content and 
critical thinking skills is false, and that critical thinking should be 
embedded in disciplines presently taught in school. But, the critical 
thinking activities O'Reilly recommends, turn out to be activities which 
come from his own discipline and teach thinking skills central to that 
discipline but peripheral to others. 

While individual critical thinkers may incorporate more than one 
of these approaches in their own critical thinking programs, these 
divisionsinthecritical thinking movement areimportant, both because 
they divide the movement, and because the ways in which cooperative 
learning and the cooperative goal structure it implies will impact on the 



goals of critical thinking each group accepts are quite different. Those 
whose nnajor focus i s on skills, whether, like Ennis, general logical skills, 
or^likeOReilly, subject specific thinking skills, will find only advantage 
in cooperative learning. The extensive empirical evidence that 
cooperative learning enhances skill learning for a wide range of skills 
gives good reason to believe that this enhancement will extend to the 
skills of critical thinking. 

For the critical thinkers who focus on the attitudesand dispositions 
of critical thinking, however, the situation is much more complicated. 
Some of the attitudes and dispositions they want to produce can be 
expected to be enhanced by coop>erative learning. Others may be 
endangered. 

Several critical thinkers have proposed attitudes or dispositions 
which they believe should be the attitudes or dispositions characteristic 
of critical thinkers. Both Ennis and Paul provide lists of the dispositions 
or attitudes theyconsiderimportant. Other writers recommend attitudes 
and dispositions in passing. In considering attitudes and dispositions 
that might be affected by the shift to cooperative learning I will look 
closely at four attitudes which are a composite of some of the attitudes 
and dispositions recommended by critical thinkers. These are attitudes 
which I think might be affected, positively or negatively, by the shift to 
cooperative learning. I will not discuss dispositions, such as curiosity 
or trying to keep well informed, which, so far as I can see, will not be 
significantly affected by the move to cooperative learning. 

The first attitude or disposition I wish to consider is what Paul calls 
'intellectual empath/ (Paul, 1990), the need to put oneself in the place 
of others and understand them, a disposition which Ennis cites as the 
need to be "sensitive to the feelings, level of knowledge, and degree of 
sophistication of others" (Ennis, 1987, p. 12). The second attitude or 
disposition which 1 believe might be affected by theshift to cooperative 
learning is what Paul names 'independence of mind' "the disposition 
and commitment to ...thinking for oneself" (Paul, 1990, p. 78). 

The third attitude I want to examine is that one tolerate uncertainty 
(Wade & Travis, 1990) that one "withhold judgement when evidence 
and reasons are insufficient" and "take a position (and change a 
position) when the evidence and reasons are sufficient to do so" (Ennis, 
1987, p.l2). The fourth attitude or disposition I will consider is the 
requirement that evidence be evaluated without self-deception (Lett, 
1990) that other positions be considered seriously (Ennis, 1987) that we 
treat all viewpointsalikegivinga fair hearing to positionsor viewpoints 
about which we have strong negative feelings (Paul, 1990). 

Before examining these attitudes individually, 1 want to note some 
educators that have pronx)ted cooperative learning as a road to critical 
thinking. Carl Smith remarks. 
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...this social process of interacting and collaborating to 
achievea common purpose hasa significantadvantage 
for critical thinking. It forces ideas into a public forum. 
As is true in most discussions over issues, the 
cooperative gtoup arrangement supplies alternative 
points of view and the need to sort out those views. 
Here the learner cannot be complacent because 
someone else is there to challenge his perspective. 
With guidance from the teacher, the students can 
locate additional information to aid in their decision 
making, and can realize that a variety of standards 
may be used to evaluate a point of view. Perhaps 
something more is needed than to say you heard it on 
television (Smith, 1990, p25). 

Smith realizes that cooperative learning does not guarantee critical 
thinking, but considers it almost, if not quite, a panacea nonetheless. 

Not all social learning requires critical thinking. When 
groups get together to help each other to prepare for a 
test or to identify the important events leading up to 
the War between the States, their interactions may be 
more concerned with how to make each member of the 
team successful, not how to make some decision about 
the artistry or cogency of a passage. But even then, the 
opportunity for making decisions among alternatives 
and deciding what to believe is enhanced by the 
interconnection of all these young minds" (Smith, 
1990, p. 25). 

1 agree with Smith that cooperative learning might lead to more 
critical thinking than simultaneous instruction, nor am I advocating 
rejecting cooperative learning in favor of simultaneous instruction. 
Simultaneousinstruction has done very poorly at fostering the attitudes, 
and even the skills, of critical thinking. Goodlad's researchers (Goodlad, 
1984), though they visited a thousand American classrooms, could 
hardly find any trace of it. Rote learning and teacher talk aimed at rote 
learning dominated class after class, subject after subject. 

I agree with Smith that cooperative learning provides student- 
student interaction. Also, cooperative learning requires a plethora of 
materials - no longer can ' the truth' be taken straight from the teacher's 
mouth. Thus cooperative learning solves one vexing problem that 
critical thinkers find with simultaneous instruction curricula - such a 
poverty of materials that there is nothing for students to think about. 
But that it is better for critical thinking Uian simultaneous instruction 
does notmakecoopcrative learning a panacea which willautomatically 
ensure critical thinking. If it is to do this many things must be done, and 
probably they must be done by those who promote critical thinking. 



Now lef s look at the four attitudes I listed. The goal of empathy and 
sensitivity for others will almost certainly be enhanced by the shift from 
simultaneous instruction to cooperative learning. The enhanced 
appreciation for others and enhanced acceptance of individual 
differences that results from cooperative learning has been well 
documented. I think we can safely conclude that we need not fear for 
this disposition. Cooperative learning can be expected to enhance it, 
and, unless poorly done, presents no threat to it. I wish thr e were 
similar research evidence on which tc base conclusions about the 
impact of cooperative learning on other attitudinal goals of critical 
thinking. 

Unfortunately, cooperative learning researchers have not 
considered these. Therefore for the rest of what I have to say I will have 
to rely on personal experience, a bit of philosophical argumentation, 
and a very suggestive historical study by Irving Janis (1972) of five 
foreign policy decisions made by groups of policy makers who worked 
in cooperative groups. These groups, although made up of adults 
holding important government appointments, had many of the 
characteristics considered ideal for cooperative learning groups, they 
were cohesive groups who liked and respected each other, and to a 
great extent these groups interacted in the way cooperative learning 
groups are supposed to interact, reaching consensus after in depth 
discussion. But, far from such an arrangement leading to critical 
thinking, Janis finds that in these groups. 

First, the group's discussions are limited to a few 
alternative courses of action (often only two) without 
a survey of the full range of alternatives. Second, the 
group fails to reexamine the course of action initially 
preferred by the majority of members from the 
standpoint of non-obvious risks and drawbacks that 
had not been considered when it was originally 
evaluated. Third, the members neglect courses of 
action initially evaluated as unsatisfactory by the 
majority of the group. Fourth, members make little or 
no attempt to obtain information from experts who can 
supply sound estimates of losses and gains to be 
expected from alternative courses of actions. Fifth, 
selective bias is shown in the way the group reacts to 
factual information and relevant judgments from 
experts, the mass media, and outside critics. The 
members show interest in facts and opinions that 
support their initially preferred policy and take up 
time in their meetings to discuss them, but they tend to 
ignore facts and opinions that do not support their 
initially preferred policy. Sixth, the members spend 
little time deliberating about how the chosen policy 
might be... derailed by the common accidents that 
happen to the best of well-laid plans (Janis, 1972, p.lO). 
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Janis concludes; 

...the central theme of my analysis can be summarized 
in this generalization, which I offer in the spirit cf 
Parkinson's laws: The more amiability and esprit de corps 
among the members of a poliq/'making in-group, the greater 
is the danger that indeperuieni critical thinking will be 
replaced by a groupthink ( Janis, 1972, p.l3). 

The disposition to think for oneself is a critical thinking attitude 
which may find in cooperative learning increased challenges. Paul 
considers the major barrier to independence of mind to be beliefs 
inherited from the thinkers' personal past and the influence of parents 
and other socially accepted authorities. A cooperative learning group 
might become a forum in which to explore alternatives to these beliefs. 
But it is equally likely that unquestioned assumptions will be further 
reinforced and strengthened. 

The student eager to question authority is apt to find resistance 
within the group, a group the student is constrained to agree with by 
exercises which require the group to seek and report out a consensus. 
Membership in a cooperative group that works together and likes each 
other is a strong inhibitor of behavior that might disrupt the group. To 
question assumptions shared by the rest of the group is just such a 
potential disruption. A cooperative work gi*oup can inhibit dissent just 
as effectively as teachers or parents. If all the rest of a group accept a 
belief it is not easy for a single member to take the risk of introducing 
a discordant note. 

A highly provocative case cited by Janis occurred in a therapy 
group committed to quitting smoking. All but one member (who had 
stopped smoki ng shortly before the meetingsbegan) agreed that snK)king 
was a serious addiction that could only be ended by a long process of 
gradual withdrawal. The holdout finally resumed smoking in order to 
retain his position in the cohesive group. (Janis, 1972, p.8f) 

Cooperative learning can also negatively affect the disposition to 
match belief to evidence and reasons, to question what is poorly 
evidenced and accept the weight of evidence when it is sufficient. 
Working alone, one can question and either decide or withhold 
judgement at will. As part of a group this is possible when the group 
is divided or still arguing, but as consensus is reached individual 
students are likely to put doubts aside in order to get on with the work 
of the group. Janis states: 

...to an outside observer, one of the most 
incomprehensible characteristics of a cohesive group 
that is sharing stcreotyp>es and manifesting other 
symptomsof groupthink is the tenacity with which the 
members adhere to erroneous assumptions despite 
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the mounting evidence tochallenge them. (Janis, 1972, 
p. 63). 

The division of labor common in cooperative learning groups can 
also inhibit matching assent to the evidence. To doubt what another 
concludes when that conclusion is within that student's area of 
responsibility can be seen as disloyalty to the group. Janis notes this as 
having been a serious problem in the group led by John Kennedy which 
planned the Bay of Pigs Invasion. 

Similarly for the disposition of giving a fair hearing to positions 
which we severely dislike. Doing this as an individual is very difficult, 
giving a fair hearing to a position one's whole group dislikes may be 
even more difficult. Intersubjectivity is no guarantee of objectivity, 
rather it can do an excellent job of hiding lack of objectivity. Unless the 
group is so arranged and instructed that every position must be 
defended and argued, unpopular positions may be given very short 
shrift indeed. 

As critical thinkers, what can we do to ensure that the shift to 
cooperative learning enhances these objectives of critical thinking, 
rather than interferes with them? One thing we should do is research 
the effects of cooperative learning as it is actually being done, to 
determine which arrangements promote and which thwart critical 
thinking attitudes. But if it is to be useful, our research must not use the 
standard method of coofx?rative learning researchers - comparison to 
simultaneous instruction. It is not a sufficient recommendation for a 
method that it is no worse, or even a little better than, a method we 
know to be a failure. We should also investigate and evaluate 
cooperative methods specifically directed at critical thinking goals, 
such as Johnson and Johnson's cooperative controversy (Johnson <k 
Johnson, 1976). 

Janis ( Janis, 1972) has three suggestions for enhancing critical 
thinking in policy making groups that might well be adapted to 
cooperative learning: 

1. 'The leader of a policy-forming group should assign the role of 
critical ^valuator to each member, encouraging the group to give high 
priority to airing objections and doubts" (Janis 1972, p.l88). 
Whilea teacher mightencouragedissentin this way, general admorutions 
are likely to prove ineffective while effective methods might bedisrupti ve 
to some of the other aims of cooperative learning. However ensuring 
that one assigned role in every group is that of the critical evaluator 
might serve to structure critical thinking into cooperative learning. 

2. "The key leaders in an organization's hierarchy, when assigning a 
policy-planningmission toany group within theirorganization,should 
be impartial instead of stating preferences and expectations at the 
outset" (Janis, 1972, p. 188). This limitation on teacher expression of 
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bias is a suitable restriction for both coop>erative learning and 
simultaneous instruction. 

3. "The organization should routinely follow the administrative 
practice of setting up several independent policy-planning and 
evaluation groups to work on the same policy question, each carrying 
out its deliberations under a different leader" (Janis, 1972, p.l88). If 
different groups meet on the same problem, and then work together in 
plenary session todiscuss theirdifferentresults,critical thinking will be 
enhanced. 

I would also suggest that we should invesbgate cooperative learning 
structures which might partially insulate a susceptible individual from 
peer group pressure. We might provide such protection if we: 

1) Ensure that every learner is a member of more than one learning 
group, 

2) Incorporateindividualaswellasgroupresearchintothecooperative 
learning classroom, 

3) Provide for individual reaction papers or other feedback to the 
teacher alone, separate from group feedback. Thedissentershould 
know that one lone voice will still be heard. 

4) Don't insist on total group consensus as the outcome of group 
deliberations, but rather allow some divergence of opinion to 
persist. 

5) Avoid intergroup competition. Competition between groups is as 
much an enemy of honest critical thought as competition between 
individuals - it should be noted that intergroup competition is an 
imp>ortant feature of the Japanese use of groups. 

6) Consider reducing the influence of external motivators such as 
grades and certificates. Such motivators distract from the purpose 
of critical thinking - seek ye the truth and the truth shall get you a 

B. External motivators, however,are already the subject of controversy 
within the cooperative learning fraternity (Slavin, 1991a and 1991b; 
Kahn,1991aandl991b;Graves,1991;Schapsand Lewis, 1991). If critical 
thinkers decide to join the fray on this issue we will not be alone. 

To conclude I should like to return to the question posed by the title 
of this paper, are critical thinking and cooperative learning compatible? 
The answer, simply, is yes, critical thinking and cooperative learning 
are compatible. But, whether these compatibleeducational movements 
will court and marry, or flirt for a while and then part forever is yet to 
be seen. Which will happen is very likely up to us. 
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ENHANCING CRITICAL THINKING SKILLS THROUGH 
GROUP PROBLEM-SOLVING 



John F. vonEschenbach 



Introduction 

In a 1988 rcpK)rt published by the United States Department of 
Education, it was stressed that the education of American students 
should develop citizens who can lead productive lives and contribute 
to society. Fcldhusen and Treffinger (1977), contend that effective 
citizens in our complex society need to be good problem-solvers and 
good thinkers. In addition, several writers argue that the development 
of critical thinking abilities is a necessary condition for real learning to 
occur (Beyer, 1977; Brown, 1989; McPeck, 1981). Therefore, the 
educational process should be enabling students to acquire and utilize 
knowledge, to think critically, and to create new ideas. Every subject 
within a curriculum or educational program should incorporate the 
instructional goals and strategies for the development of a 
knowledgeable and critical thinker. 

In addition to critical thinking, cooperative learning has generated 
a re-consideration in instructional methodology. Slavin (1 990) contends 
that evidence supports the effectiveness of cooperative learning for 
enhancing academic achievement, improving intergroup relations, 
accepting mainstrcamed students, and increasing self-esteem and 
positive attitudes toward school. The justification for including 
cooperative learning in elementary and secondary classrooms, in 
addition to undergraduate and graduate education courses, is found 
within one of the primary goals of education. That goal stresses the 
need for students to develop intellectual, personal, and social skills in 
order to participate effectively in a democratic society and a global 
community (National Council for the Social Studies, 1989). In essence, 
critical thinking citizens arc more functional and better contributors to 
society when they can effectively interact and cooperate with each 
other. 

Description of Critical Thinking and Cooperative Learning 

Many philosophers and educators have proposed various 
definitions of critical thinking, Robert Ennis (1985) views critical 
thinking as a reflective and reasonable process that focuses on deciding 
what to do or believe. Mat'.hew Lipman (1988) describes critical 
thinking as skillful and responsible thinking that facilitates good 
judgment because it "relics on criteria, is self-controlling, and is 
sensitive to context" (p. 39). Also, Richard Paul (1990) thinks that 
"critical thinkingisdisciplincd. self-directed thinking which exemplifies 
the perfection of thinking appropriate to a particular mode or domain 
of thinking" (p. 33). 



In addition to definitions, other descriptions of critical thinking 
characteristics and skills are helpful to understand further the process 
of critical thinking. Beyer (1985) presents 10 discrete critical thinking 
skills which are: 

1 . distinguishing between verifiable facts and value claims; 

2. determining the reliability of a source; 

3. determining the factual accuracy of a statement; 

4. distinguishing relevcint from irrelevant information, claims, or 
reasons; 

5. detecting bias; 

6. identifying unstated assumptions; 

1. identifying ambiguous or equivocal claims oi arguments; 

8. recognizing logical inconsistenciesorfallacies in a lineof reasoning; 

9. distinguishing between warranted or unwarranted claims; and 

10. determining the strength of an argument. 

In an edited collection of articles entitled 'Teaching thinking skills: 
Theory and practice," Ennis (1987) delineates critical thinking abilities 
as the focusing of a question, analyzing arguments, asking questions of 
clarification, judging the credibility of a source, judging observation 
reports, judging deductions and inductions, making value judgments, 
defining terms, identifying assumptions, deciding on action, and 
interacting with others. According to Nickerson (1987), good thinkers 
use evidence impartially, distinguish between valid and invalid 
inferences, suspend judgment in absence of sufficient evidence, 
anticipate consequences of altemativeactions, understand thedegrees 
of belief, and listen carefully to other people's ideas. 

In regards to defining or describing cooperative learning, Poirier 
(1970) uses the term "team learning" which involves a cooperative- 
competitive approach to learning. Slavin (1990) suggests that 
cooperative learning usually has students working together in four- 
member teams to master material initially presented by the teacher. 
Johnson and Johnson (1989) propose a similar description in that a 
coojx}rative learning format involves two to six students in a group 
with individually assigned tasks and material. In addition to this 
description, they identify other important elements of cooperative 
learning as positive interdependence among team members, 
opportunities for face-to-face interaction, individual accountability, 
interpersonal skill development, and student assessment or reflection 
of group process and function. 

Group Problent'Solving Description and Rationale 

Within these definitions and descriptions of critical thinking and 
cooperative learning, instructional strategies for the development of 
critical thinking and cooperative learning skills must be more 
comprehensive and challenging than just the traditional approach of 
classroom lectures. The design of the learning environment must 
engageshidentsinthinkingand rcasoningprocessesthroughdiscussion 
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and interaction. The lecture-based model of teaching does have some 
merit when knowledge is defined as the giving and getting of 
information. However, the lecture-based model of teaching often 
emphasizes rote memorization, and students are frequently put in a 
passive position where the instructor does most of the talking. The 
group problem-solving model engages students in verbal interaction. 
Each student within the group becomes an active participant and 
contributor because eachmemberhasdiscrete and necessary information 
for the solution to the problem. Therefore, it is imperative that the 
members in the group seek each other's input and participation. 
Hopefully, this nurtures a positive self-concept within learners. Also, 
the desire to solve the problem generates enthusiasm and stimulates the 
thinking processes. 

The instructional format concerning the group problem-solving 
activity within this pap>er is as follows: 

1. Different printed information is distributed to each member in a 

group that is not larger than five persons; 

2. Students are instructed that the information can only be shared 

verbally and cannot be passed from student to student; 

3. The pertinent critical thinking skills are identified for students' 

consideration. For example, identifying assumptions, separating 
relevant from irrelevant information, detecting factual and 
inferential information, und making deductions from the 
information could be some of the skills that the students are to 
develop; 

4. Students are encouraged to use both verbal and visual modalities of 

learning as means for solving the problem; and 

5. The students are also instructed that the goal of the activity is to be 

first in solving correctly the problem. In this manner, competition 
is generated among the groups, and cooperation is achieved within 
the groups. 

A Group Problem-Solving Activity 
Information Sheet One 
Important Things to Remember 

1. You can only read or tell the information to your group members. 

2. You can NOT show or give your sheet to another member. 

3. Your group members have all the information needed to solve 

the problem. 

4. Some information is irrelevant. 

THE PROBLEM TO SOLVE IS: IN WHAT SEQUENCE DID THE 
TIGERS HAVE THEIR FOURTH GRADE TEACHERS DURING THE 
HRST FOUR PERIODS OF THE SCHOOL DAY. 

Information Sheet Two 

Sherwood Elementary School has two aides, four teachers, and four 
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instructional groups of children at the fourth grade level. 
Only the fourth grade classes have nanr»es for the instructional groups. 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Smith always work together during the third period 
within the fourth grade unit. 

Mr. Jones dreams of becoming a principal at Sherwood Elementary 
School. 

Information Sheet Three 

All fourth grade teachers teach at the same time and exchange 

instructional groups at the end of each period. 

Each fourth grade teacher has a favorite group. During the second 

period, each teacher has the group which he or she likes best. 

Each fourth grade teacher gets to work with each of the different groups 

during the first four periods of the day. 

Sherwood Elementary School has the strongest parent organization in 
the state of Alabanna. 

Information Sheet Four 

Ms. Adams and Mr. Jones disagree about classroom management 
concerning the Bombers who seem to be the most disruptive group. 
Mr. Dean prefers to teach the Champs over all the other groups. 
The Champs have five gifted students in the class. 
The team leader has taught at Sherwood Elementary School for five 
years which is the shortest period of time than any other teacher. 

Information Sheet Five 

The Dinosaurs have Mr. Smith for their teacher during the third period. 
Mr. Dean and Ms. Adams could not agree on educational philosophy 
and would not work together during any of the class periods. 
Ehiring the first period, the team leader taught the group that Mr. Harris 
best liked. 

The instructional groups were homogeneously grouped. 
Information Sheet Six 

Ms. Whatley is the newly certified school counselor. 

The team leader taught the Dinosaurs during the second period. 

Mr. Harris taught the Bombers during the third period. 

Of all the teachers, Ms. Silly was employed for the shortest period of 

time. 

The principal of Sherwood Elementary School is the wife of Mr. Harris. 
Conclusion 

Within the educational process, it is logical to exp>ect sti- dents to 
become effective economic, political, and social decision-makers. One 
should also expect the educational process to equip our future citizens 
with knowledge, attitudes, and skills in order to interact effectively and 
respond to others in a changing world. The advancements through 
science and technology necessitate a development and utilization of 
critical thinkingabili ticsand cooperative living skills in order to acquire, 
interpret, and share the rapid expansion of information in a global 
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community. Finally, it is equally crucial to expect our students to 
develop cooperative and social skills in order to be psychologically 
well-adjusted and respectful of others' dignity and welfare. Hopefully, 
students who are critical thinkers are competent in detecting racial, 
religious, and social biases and prejudices; have positive self-concepts; 
and can function as effective and participating decision-makers. 

Finally, Beyer (1987) cautions that students do not develop these 
abilities on their own. The habit and process of critical thinking and 
cooperative learning does not just occur naturally throughout 
maturation. It must be taught in a systematically planned curriculum 
throughout all grade levels and academic areas. If we want our 
students to be intelligent and sensitive citizens, then we must endorse 
the necessity to teach critical thinking and cooperative learning as vital 
components within the entire educational process. 
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BUILDING A CLASSROOM CLIMATE FOR CRITICAL 
THINKING 



Lowell Gish 



My first objective is to provide background information regarding 
my teaching strategies. The paper does not grow from either scientific 
research or a thorough analysis of the literature on the topic. My 
fundamental intent is to share some of my tentative findings for 
establishingaclassroomclimateconducivetocritical thinking. Perhaps 
my offering is wore personal than scholarly, but I now have enough 
grey hair to at least pose as an elder statesman distributing tidbits of 
wisdom. 

Because my academic lineage is from John Dewey, I prefer the term 
"reflective thinking" over "critical thinking/' but I will here use the 
terms interchangeably. Dewey (1910) described the essence of his 
beliefs on thinking with the following statement: "Thinking begins in 
what may fairly enough be called a forked road situation, a situation 
which is ambiguous, which presents a dilemnna, which proposes 
alternatives. As long as our activity glides smoothly along from one 
thing to another, or as long as we permit our imagination to entertain 
fancies at pleasure, there is no call for reflection." 

Most assuredly, I do not claim to have found a royal road to cri tical 
thought, for I often feel as much frustration as satisfaction with my 
teaching. I have not "arrived" as a facilitator of thought,but I take sonrie 
comfort from realizing that uncertainty and doubt, for both teacher and 
students, are natural ingredients in the critical-thinking soup. 

When I entered college teaching I employed a traditional professorial 
approach. In part, I attempted to follow the advice of an experienced 
college teacher who counseled that success is measured by thequantity 
of notes you can cause students to place in their notebooks. Also, I 
shudder with the recollection I frequently attempted to "snow" students 
with the breadth of my knowledge, with my arsenal of concepts from 
several fields. 

Gradually, I moved toward more integrity and endeavored to 
model the educational philosophy I espoused. In the Dewey tradition, 
I held and hold a belief that teachers should promote problem-solving 
in order to help students "learn to learn," 

My conviction is that a significant schism exists between those who 
come to the critical-thinking movement from philosophy and those 
more strongly influenced by psychology. The former seem to use 
formal logic as their launching pad, and the latter group promotes 
problem-solving as the highway to improved thinking skills. I am 
definitely in the problem-solving camp. 
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My belief is that out in the world many more persons are effective 
users of "informal" logic, than the numbers who utilize formal logic. 
Although in using the term I risk opening the proverbial "can of 
worms/' I believe that individuals are capable of growing in their 
abilities to utilize intuition to sol ve problems. Few of us, when confronted 
with an achial dilemma, develop an elaborate syllogism, but many 
become capable of blending rationality and intuition to make sound 
decisions. Most are capable of seeking evidence, building sound 
strategies, and acquiring confidence in their abilities to surmount 
obstacles. 

Also, the approach that has evolved for me {parallels some of the 
thinking of Ralph H. Johnson (1990), who supix)rts the view that 
virtually all learning is "social" in nature. With some analysis we 
discover that many of our concepts and impressions of reality come 
while we are interacting with others. Also, I believe that as we develop 
an insight we frequently have, on some level, awareness that this new 
understanding will eventually be usable in working with others. In 
classrooms, as well as in the broader environment, we gain satisfaction 
and our thinking is stimulated while engaged in group efforts to 
generate strategies and solve problems. 

For two decades I have endeavored to utilize inquiry or discovery 
teaching more consistently in my classes and have experimented with 
and engaged in unending efforts to refine my strategies. To base a 
course primarily on inquiry is to push against the current, for the "fill 
their notebooks with facts" school of schooling is strongly entrenched 
in higher education. 

In my teaching I have adapted a model of inquiry teaching-learning 
presented by Byron Massialas and Jack Zevin (1967). They describe 
three variations of inquiry: Analytical, Discovery, and Examination of 
Values. Analytical lessons involve systematic investigation, are 
scientific in tone, and generally lead to a single solution that is more 
acceptable than others. Discovery lessons are more open-ended, are 
often linked with the arts, and lead students to employ brainstonning 

and hunches whilesearchingfora variety of relatively creativesolutions. 
Analytical lessons primarily require "convergent" thinking, while 
Discovery lessons are designed more to elicit "divergent" thought. 
Examination of Values lessons invite students to grapple with 
controversial problems with social and ethical dimensions and motivate 
shidents to probe for understanding as to how their personal values 
influence their choices. 

This style of inquiry is closely related to the "case" method of 
instruction. A recent issue of the Journal of Teacher Educat ion has as its 
theme, "Case Methods." InthatissueJudithShulman(1991,Sept-Oct.) 
discusses techniques for developing cases. 

My conviction is that several fundamental principles should guide 
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us as we strive for an appropriate climate. 

First, we must down-play our positions as authority figures. To 
minimize the hazard of intimidating students into meek compliance, 
we must struggle to level the playing field. Students will not lose their 
awareness of the power we hold and gaps in age and knowledge-levels, 
but we can reduce the mesmerizing affect of our authority. Neil 
Postman and Charles Weingartner (1969) emphasize the need for 
students to become good "crap detectors." We should go another step 
and allow them, no, require them, to become proficient at detecting our 
crap also. If we maintain the pose of lofty scholar, we remove this 
possibility, or at least force them to conceal their awareness of flaws in 
our thinking. 

Humor is also a valuable tool in the straggle to find plusses that 
counteract the minuses associated with introducing critical thinking 
into the educational scene. Although I carry a large repertoire of jokes, 
I tell very few in class. At times, however, some event will remind me 
of a joke that seems relevant, and I will inflict it on the class. More often 
incongruous happenings in class lead me to improvise light comments. 
Self-deprecating observations help both to reduce the authority-gap 
and to promote a relaxed tone. Certainly, pitfalls exist, for the line 
between soft and harsh humor is often thin, and sarcasm seriously 
undermines efforts to attain our goal. Humor, as it relates to critical 
thinking, is a large and significant topic, and I must resist the 
temptation to pursue that subject further. 

Although teachers have long focussed their prime attention on 
delivering ideas, those who serve as facilitators of inquiry lessons must 
place similar emphasis on listening. This skill requires much more effort 
and concentration than we commonly recognize. Teachers must not 
waiver in their efforts to extend their listening skills, which can be 
strengthened through study of findings of the Communications 
specialists. The role of listening is crucial, for the entire inquiry process 
must be significantly influenced by students' inputs. Students must 
know that the teacher is listening intently to their contributions or the 
sought-after climate will not be attained. Considerable practice is 
required to achieve a subtle balance; the facilitator must steer the boat, 
while allowing studenl ; also to have their hands on the tiller. 

Possibly, the strongest need in the quest is to subdue some of our 
inner devils that could erode the undertaking. We must strive for a 
mind-set that will enhance the process. To avoid a mushrooming of 
ambivalence and lowering of our levels of confidence we must make a 
firm commi tment to the goal, while remaining a ware of the hazards that 
we face in the endeavor. Naturally, the psyche of the instructor is an 
imp>ortant element of the climate. 

That psyche, more than we often acknowledge, can become a 
battleground on which many different forces struggle for dominance. 
We all carry strong urges "to cover the material." When we become 
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involved indeepanalysisofissues,whenwejointly investigate problems 
we must reflect deeply, but we do not focus as extensively or directly 
upon the subject matter. Much in the culture of education teaches us 
that unless we deliver the full load of ideas to students they will not 
acquire them. When we opt to promote critical thinking we transmit 
fewerideasand may experience inner conflict, evenguilt, because of the 
choice. 

Critical thinking endeavors are promoted, in part, by situations 
that are ripe with uncertainty, ambiguity, and confusion. Stress and 
fear are natural consequences, and neither student nor teacher is able to 
stand comfortably aloof from these painful classroom elements. Richard 
Johnson (1990) siates, ""if they are to become critical thinkers, they must 
become comfortable with and be able to cope with cognitive stress; they 
must be able to carry larger loads than they are accustomed to when 
they enter. Hence you are in for static and frustration." 

Johnson also quotes Don Marquis' admonition. "If you make 
people think they're thinking they'll love you. But if you really make 
them think, they'll hate you." Thisisanextreme conclusion, but at times 
the exaggeration seems only slight. 

Not infrequently students experience anger that borders on rage, 
which comes in part because their various cages have been rattleid. 
Most of the threat, however, is associated with grades. Surely if we are 
serious in promoting critical thinking we will evaluate, at least to a 
significant degree, the extent to which students demonstrate critical 
thought. 

We are inconsistent if we emphasize critical thinking in class but 
give memory-level tests. Students learn quickly to attune their study 
to the type of test a teacher provides, and so we must develop tests that 
require thinking. This is essential, even though some students will 
inevitably cry "foul." Many have mastered theabsorb-and-regurgitate 
proced u re and see themselves a s sa f el y on thei r way to ward gradua tion, 
possibly with a high CPA. Suddenly, as some see it, a teacher with a 
weird approach upends the entire system and sabotages them. The 
resulting panic is not an insignificant matter. 

The "taxonomy of the cognitive domain," commonly attributed to 
Benjamin Bloom (1956) can serveas a valuable instrument in formulating 
test questions, as well as in developing problems for class. For a teacher 
to have as a target the promotion of higher-level thinking skills — 
analysis, synthesis, and evaluation — facilitates the generating of both 
questions and problems. 

In short, a teacher who decides to follow the critical- thinking path 
must make a firm commitment that will help that traveler through some 
thorny briar patches. Possibly one must become virtually obsessed 
with the importance of the crusade. 
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Although we may unleash negative emotions in students, we are 
capable, as professionals ofavoiding displays of negative reaction. We 
should draw on a conviction that many students will move on to 
increased confidence and enhanced thinking skills. Some will even 
come to treasure the "tough love" that was inflicted on them. 

In relation to techniques my focus here will be on group dynamics, 
for I am convinced that groups are a crucial tool in the campaign. Sub- 
groups within a class serve several purposes. As a group evolves that 
entity provides additional security for its members, and threat levels 
diminish. Members look forward to spending time together, and the 
social band becomes a "support group." Group participation, for 
virtually all, increases pleasure and reduces anguish associated with 
critical thinking. 

During the past two decades findings of scholars within the field of 
Communications offer teachers numerous clues for making classroom 
climates more supportive of critical thinking. David W. and Frank P. 
Johnson (1987) provide a particularly helpful collection of strategies for 
productive group work. 

In most traditional classrooms the collection of students who enter 
the door remains an "aggregate." To allow a class to become a group 
orfor subgroups withina class to emerge requires considerable thought, 
time, and effort. Johnson and Johnson present a model of group 
development that includes seven stages and also describe a model by 
Tuckman that includes four stages: forming, storming, norming, and 
performing. 

All of the models that I have encountered include a stage of conflict 
or rebellion. Understanding of group evolution improves a teacher's 
chances of dealing soundly with such tumult, which frequently should 
be viewed as normal and healthy, as an indication of progress. This 
awareness should help a teacher, even while experiencing some 
discomfort, to recognize that important breakthroughs are occurring. 

Comprehension of group-development patterns should facilitate 
meanstoassist groupmcmbers to grow in problem-solving capabilities. 
Also, a facilitator should learn to sense the appropriate times to "get out 
of the way" for the sake of group development. 

Central to oursct of goalsis trust-building. Often students acquire 
a sense of trust in their teacher's goodwill and supportiveness before 
achieving this security with their p>eers. A teacher should help students 
to learn civility and mutual respect, cvon while they battle over ideas. 

Groups can facilitate advances beyond pseudo-discussions. 
Commonly when teachers believe they are conducting a discussion 
little honest interaction actually takes place. Typically, a rather 
superficial byplay between the instructor and a quite small handful of 
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class members occurs. A few students choose to placate the teacher and 
take turns nnaking comments while holding their more meaningful 
cardsclose to the chest. They wish toa void revealing much of themselves, 
for they lack sufficient trust in either the teacher or classmates. Intuitively 
they recognize that discussing issues in depth results in self-€xposure, 
and few are courageous, or foolhardy, enough to take such risks in a 
standard classroom. 

Many teachers rationalise regarding taking the actual steps 
necessary to promote critical thought. Some conclude that a class 
occurs too early in the day for good interaction. Or jx)ssibly the class 
comes too late in the day — or too soon after lunch. The most common 
barrier cited, however, is class size. My belief is that when we labor to 
nourish subgroups the handicap of class size is greatly diminished. 

Considerable care should be given to placing individuals into the 
various soon-to-become groups. I try for highly heterogeneous 
collectionsof 8toll persons. Mygoalis balance ingenderandinterests, 
and I try, when possible, to avoid placing members of the same Greek 
organization in a group. Sub-entities within a group commonly occur, 
but one should strive to reduce this tendency. Persons who have been 
closely associated prior to entering the class tend to cling together for 
security, rather than investing in group membership. Of course, 
heterogeneity also helps to promote diversity of thought. Another 
reason is that students may censor their contributions more thoroughly 
when persons they know well are present. 

To promote group evolution we must invest some class time in 
allowing this to happen. We can use a variety of strategies, including 
ice-breaker activities, to facilitate the growth. One of my practices is to 
dismiss all the class except members of the one group. All are then 
given a pageful of adjectives and asked to mark 5 or 6 words that are 
particularly descriptive of them. By counting off each person pairs up 
with another student and the two interact regarding the words they 
have chosen. Almost without exception the duos become virtually 
transported in sharing thoughts and feelings. Although I do not listen 
I am regularly pleased by the nonverbal clues that suggest deep 
satisfaction in the communication. We then come back together and 
each person introduces her partner and summarizes the discussion 
about his adjectives. If the number is odd I pair up with one of the 
students and function in the same pattern as the others. If the number 
is even I wait until the others have introduced their partners and 
comment on my own adjectives. 

In conjunction with the belief that critical-thinking activities result 
in self-revelation, exercises such as this are for the purpose of trust- 
building. Students find that sharing their personal feelings and 
attitudes can be more gratifying than terrifying. To me one of the few 
absolutes associated with climate-building is that the teacher must be 
openandself-revealing;otherwisc,abasiccontradiction may undermine 
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the entire effort. Frequently, I delay sharing my views so that I won't 
inhibit the contributions of others, but in the last phases of an 
investigation I am willing to be open about my ideas. 

Currently a colleague and I are team-teaching a course. During a 
session of hers she had students form groups of four and play a board 
game that related to concepts we were studying. I feared that college 
men and women would consider themselves too sophisticated to enter 
into the game with much verve, but most were soon down on the floor 
exhibiting joy in bei ng involved . The students not only sharpened their 
understanding of the concepts, but the activity also propelled the 
climate and tone of the class in the desired direction. 

My goal istopromotecooperah'peproblem-solvingwithinthegroups, 
but this definitely docs not require members to agree on solutions. 
Emphasizing cooperation over competition is, I am firmly convinced, 
a basic tenet of climate-building. 

Commonly, I facilitate an inquiry lesson with one of the groups. I 
enter the ci rcle with members of tha t gro up a nd other cla ss members are 
asked to form a semi-circle around us. I remain in a position where I can 
maintain eye-contact with those in the group and with the other 
students. Members in the target group bear the main responsibility for 
seeki ng solu tions to the problem, and my practice is to solicit participation 
from each member of the group. The ground rules that I use allow other 
class members to participate in the investigation, but primarily the 
monkey is on the back of members of the central group. With some 
regularity we experience a problem when so many persons on the 
periphery want to contribute that it becomes necessary to hold them off 
in order that members of the group may participate more fully. This, 
however, is a problem that I cherish. 

Dealing with ambiguity is an essential ingredient of the reflective- 
thinking process, and we must accept degrees of confusion associated 
with our role. In some of my classes I call on students to lead inquiry 
lessons. Recentlyoneof those students who was virtually incapacitated 
by uncertainties linked with planning her strategy declared she feared 
others in her group might not enjoy her lesson or would be unwill'ag 
to search for solutions to the problem she had in mind. I don't kno w thci t 
my declaration that we can never be certain of outcomes in such 
situations was very reassuring to her. 

In several other ways I call on the subgroups to contribute. At times 
I ask a class to break up into their groups to discuss an issue and then 
drift from group to group to gain a feel regarding their progress. At 
these times I try to guard against making many contributions, for I have 
found that doing so tends to inhibit their discussions. Occasionally I 
will ask one of the groups to serve as a panel and discuss a topic before 
the reiTiainder of the class. Also, groups have been asked to undertake 
anassortment of projects, such asconceptualizinganeducationprogram 
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for the 21st century. 



My present focus has possibly been too much on stress associated 
with promoting critical thought. Certainly, immense gratification often 
comes from the experiences also. 

One night when I was suffering from insonrmia I got up, watched 
television, and encountered a futuristic movie in which virtually all 
humanity had been destroyed. A small band of young persons was 
wandering through an empty city but somehow encountered a traffic 
light that was still Of)erating. When a young lady started to walk against 
that light another member of the band stopped her. She asked why it 
mattered, and he replied, " ^ecause the weight of civilization is riding 
on our shoulders." The young man did not, in that instance, use much 
critical thought, but I am convinced that we must become fully 
devoted to promoting reflective thought, for just possibly the weight 
of civilization is riding on our shoulders. 
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USING THE TOULNQN METHOD OF ARGUMENT TO TEACH 
INTERDISCIPLINARY TEXTS 



Stuart Hirschberg 



Some of the most interesting and effective writing in various 
disciplines takes the form of arguments that seek to persuade a specific 
audience (colleagues, fellow^ researchers, or the general public) of the 
validity of a proposition or claim through logical reasoning supported 
by facts, examples, data, or other kinds of evidence. 

Although argumentsexploreimportantissuesand espouse specific 
theories, the forms in which arguments appear vary according to the 
style and format of the individual discipline. Evidence in different 
disciplinescanappearina variety of formats,includingtheinterpretation 
of statistics, laws, precedents, or the citation of authorities. The means 
used in constructing arguments depend on the audience within the 
discipline being addressed, the nature of the thesis being processed, 
and the accepted methodology for that particular discipline. 

The types of information sought and the methodsemployed within 
thedomainof thesciencesaimatprovidinganaccurate,systematic,and 
comprehensive account of the world around us, as well as a framework 
within which new hyjx)theses can be put forward and evaluated. 

Like general arguments, the structure of arguments within the 
disciplines requiresa clear statement of a proposition or claim, grounds 
that are relevant to the claim and sufficient to support it, a warrant 
based on solid backing that guarantees the appropriateness and 
applicability of the grounds to support the claim in the case at hand. 
Appropriate qualifiers or possible exceptions to the claim must be 
stated as part of the argument. 

We can appreciate the relevance of claims only in the context of the 
requirements of t' <^larger fields within which theclaimsare advanced. 
That is, there are certain defining features and distinctive goals of each 
discipline that determine which items, data, or evidence will be seen as 
relevant to the claim. Training in different fields consists in learning 
what kinds of evidence is accepted asappropriate in supporting claims 
within that particular field (l.ie following discussions applying the 
Toulmin model to a range of disciplines have been adapted from 
Stephen Toulmin, et al. An Introduction to Reasoning, 2nd Ed ., Macmillan 
Publishing Co., 1984; future in-text citations refer to this source). In 
Toulmin's formulation, the terms used in his approach may be defined 
as follows: 



Claim — the conclusion or result of an argument, that which the rest of 
the material is intended to prove. 
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Grounds— the statistics, observations, testimony, or other factual data 
being offered as evidence to support the claim. 

Warrant— thegeneralization,principle,orother statement that connects 
the grounds to the claim — that warrants moving from the grounds to 
the claim. 

Backing — the source or support for the warrant v/hich shows the 
warrant is safe to rely upon in this particular argument 

Qualifier — a word or phrase that expresses how reliable the arguer 
perceives the claim to be 

Rebuttal — circumstances or exceptions that might invalidate the claim. 

Differcntfieldshavedifferentconceptsof what constitutes evidence 
to be introduced to support a claim. Grounds, evidence, or data that is 
appropriate in a legal argument will be of a different kind and will be 
judged differently than evidence in a scientific argument or in an 
argument in the arts. 

Arguing in History 

Historians explain how the present has been influenced by the past 
by providing a clear account of the conditions in which societies have 
lived. The methods of inquiry used in history attempt to provide a clear 
picture of who, what, where, when and how events took place. Some 
historians go beyond these basic issues and offer interpretations as to 
wh> V .^nts took place. Arguments in history often take the form of 
revising older interpretations or taking into account new information 
that forces a re-evaluation of previously held beliefs. For example, 
Kenneth M. Stampp, a distinguished American historian has 
investigated, in The Peculiar Institution: Slavery in the Ante-Bellum South 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 1 956), the relationship between the southern plantation 
system and slavery. In contrast to previous historians (such as Ulrich B. 
Phillips, writing in American Negro Slavery, D. Appleton & Co.,1918) 
who cl aimed that slavery was part of the social structure of the plan tation 
system, Stampp asserted thata shortage of labor and a desire to increase 
profits were the real reasons behind the phenomena of slave labor on 
southern plantations. 

In one section "To Make Them Stand In Fear'' from his book, 
Stampp uses a variety of source documents, including recorded 
testimony of slave owners in Mississippi, South Carolina, North 
Carolina, and Virginia, as well as quotations from the actual manuals 
written to advise plantation owners on the management of slaves to 
support his analysis of conditioning procedures used to instill fear and 
dependency in newly-anri ved slaves. In ou tline form Stampp's argument 
apfxjars as follows: 

Grounds - "Discourses on the management of slaves" provided specific 
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instructions on all phases of the "programming process." Stampp 
identifies five separate steps: (1) establishment of strict discipline 
modeled on army regulations, (2) implanting in the bondsman a 
consciousness of inferiority, (3) instilling a sense of a we at the master's 
enormous power, (4) persuading the bondsman to value the succes: cf 
the master's enterprise, and (5) creating a habit of perfect dependence. 

Warrant - The study of original source documents provides valuable 
new information with which to re-evaluate and revise previously held 
interpretations of events in history. (The warrant expresses the 
methodology underlying the concept of historical revisionism practiced 
by Stampp). 

Claim - Contrary to historical interpretations that view slavery as an 
integral component of the plantation system, original sourcedocuments 
reveal a calculated effort on the part of slave owners to transform 
newly-arrived blacks into slaves who would be psychologically 
conditioned to control their own behavior because they believed that 
what was good for the plantation owners was good for them as well. 

Legal Arguments 

Features of legal arguments are determined by the purpose of the 
law which is to pro\ide protection for individuals in society, and for 
society as a whole. As with other arguments, the process of legal 
reasoning depends on the interplay between evidence or grounds, and 
claims and warrants to produce the legal decision expressed as a claim. 
For example, the features of a regular legal argument can be seen in the 
following hypothetical case: a man whose nameis Dan Webster petitions 
the court to have i;is name legally changed to "666." Dan Webster 
testifies that the number "666" has great personal meaning for him, but 
that the State Motor Vehicle Bureau would not agree to accept the name 
"666" wi thout a legal name change. In analytical form, the legal argument 
would look like this: 

Grounds - A man whose name is Dan Webster petitions the court to have 
his name legally changed to "666." Dan Webster testified that the 
number "666" had great personal meaning for him, but that the State 
Motor Vehicle Bureau would not agree to accept the name "666" 
without a legal name change. 

Warrant - Laws governing namechangcs passed by the state where Dan 
Webster resides require names to be changed to ones comprised of 
letters. 

Claim - Dan Webster should not be allowed to legally change his name 
to "666/' 

Qualifier or Excq^tion - Unless Dan Webster wishes to change his name 
to a spelled out version of "Six Six Six." 
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In court, legal reasoning makes use of an adversarial procedure 
where two opposing parties present the strongest case they can assemble 
for their proposed claims. Each party tells its "story" or version of the 
truth and the court (judge or jury) decides which version is more 
credible (284). The court chooses between the two opposing versions 
rather than working out a negotiated settlement that would be acceptable 
to both parties. The adversary character of legal reasoning can be seen 
in o tlier legal forums where arguments are heard such as in congressional 
hearings where individuals provide competing versions of the facts. 

As the case of Dan Webster illustrates, evidence provides the basis 
or "grounds" by which arguments are supf>orted. The examination of 
evidence is at the center of legal reasoning. Evidence is entered in the 
form of exhibits. Letters, documents, contracts, tape recordings, video 
tap>es, and a wide range of physical evidence is then evaluated to see 
whose claim it best supports (302). 

Evidence or "grounds" can also take the form of testimony of 
witnesses to be tested by cross-examination as well as the expert 
opinion by authorities (that is also subjected to cross-examination). 
Cross-examination is an important feature of legal reasoning as are 
rules governing what evidence the jury will or will not be allowed to 
hear (302). For example, evidence cannot be admitted from certain 
kinds of protected relationships (doctor-patient, lawyer-client, priest- 
parishioner, husband-wife). In other cases, the court must rule whether 
particular circumstantial or hearsay evidence is admissible. 

As with other types of arguments, a range of v/arrants specific to the 
law, authorize a connection between the claim and the evidence (304). 
Some warrants justify the use of expert testimony (for example, taking 
the form of an assumption that the testimony of a person with extensive 
experience and expertise in a particular field, can be taken as 
authoritative). Other legal warrants justify the use of circumstantial, 
physical evidence to reach aconclusion. Still other warrantscan take the 
form of particular cases to be used as precedents in reaching a decision 
on a curren* case (307). 

In all disciplines a distinction is usually drawn between arguments 
that rclyonlaws,rulcs,procedures,acceptcdwaysof thinking, formulae, 
and those arguments that challenge the very procedures or rules used 
in arriving at judgments. This latter kind of argument challenges the 
accepted methodology, the theoretical model upon which thediscipline 
is based, whereas regular legal argunx}nts simply apply the rules (308). 

To see how "rule setting" decisions become precedents that lawyers 
can use in ordinary legal arguments, we might examine the legal 
reasoning underlying the historic 1954 Supreme Court ruling on 
segregation in public schools (Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka) 
The decision was written by Ead Warren, then Chief Justice of tlic 
Supreme Court. In outline form, Warren's decision on behalf of the 
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Court apf)ears this way: 



Grounds- Warren cites the results of psychological studies showing that 
segregated schools instill a sense of inferiority, retarded mental 
development and deprive the cliildren of minority groups of equal 
educational opfX)rtumties. 

Warrant - A crucial clause in the Fourteenth Amendment, namely "no 
state shall... deny to any person within its jurisdiction theequal protection 
of the laws," empowers the court to evaluate how well states manage 
the impHDrtant function of education for citizens. 

Claim - Warren concluded that "in the field of public education the 
doctrine of 'separate but equal' has no place." The Court ruled that 
separate educational facilities are inherently unequal and found that 
segregation in the public schools deprives children of minorities of the 
educational opportunities they should rightfully enjoy under the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 

An argument like this that challenges the very interpretation of 
what the law is, is obviously of a different order than arguments that 
simply apply accepted rules or methodology. This Supreme Court 
decision served as a catalyst for the civil rights movement, bringing 
about a series of public demonstrations, marches, and sit-ins which, in 
conjunction with changes in the law, permanently altered existing 
social attitudes towards the acceptability of racial discrimination. 

Arguing in the Sciences 

The types of information sought and the methods employed within 
the domain of the sciences aim at providing an accurate, systematic and 
comprehensive account of the world around us as well as a framework 
within which new hypotheses can be put forward and evaluated (315). 

The forums in which argumentation takes place in the sciences 
include professional meetings, rcfcrced journals, and conferences. These 
public forums guarantee that all ideas will be tested to determine their 
underlying validity. 

Scientists, even those on the losing side of an argument have a 
common interest in gaining a more accurate picture of the natural 
world, its origin, make-up and functioning (317). Thus, the putting 
forth and disputing of claims isnot an end in itself as it is in thelaw,but 
a means to clarify and improve a picture of the world held by scientists. 

The way science solves problems and generates new knowledge 
can be seen by examining procedures used by the biologists Arthur D. 
Haslcr and James A. Larsen ("The Homing Salmon" Scientific American, 
August 1955) Their experiments solved the mystery of how salmon 
could find their way back to the exact streams where they were bom 
from distances as great as 9(X) miles by pinpointing the role played hy 
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the salmon's olfactory sense. 



Well-documented observations based on the recovery of ''tagged'' 
salmon in the streams where they were originally bom had established 
that the "hominginstinct" was a scientific problem worth investigati ng. 
For scientists, observation plays a crucial role in identifying mysterious 
phenomena or "anomolies" (319). The question as to how salmon 
remember their birthplace, and find their way back to the stream in 
which they were bom sometimes from 800-900 miles away, is an 
enigma which has fascinated naturalists for many years. 

Once observations show the existence of a problem needing 
explanation, scientists formulate a tentative explanation or hypothesis 
to account for this otherwise inexplicable event. 

Scientists then design specific experiments to measure in objective 
and quantifiable form whether the hypothesis provides an adequate 
explanation of the phenomena. A scientific hypothesis, if true, should 
have both descriptive and predictive value. In Hasler and Larsen's 
experiment, half of a group of salmon were marked and deprived of 
their olfactory sense, while the other hal f were used as a control group. 
When all the salmon were released downstream, it was determined that 
the control group correctly returned as usual to the original stream 
whereas the "odor-blinded" fish migrated in random fashion "picking 
the wrong stream as often as the right one." 

The way in which evidence or grounds, warrants and claims play 
a part in scientific problem-solving as a method of inquiring into the 
truth (as opp>osed to advocating a position as in the law) can be seen in 
the following outline: 

Grounds - "From each of the two different branches of the Issaquah 
River in the state of Washington, we took a number of sexually ripe 
silver salmon which had come hon^ie to spawn. We then plugged with 
cotton the noses of half the fish in each group and placed all the salnrion 
in the river below the fork to make the upstream run again. Most of the 
fish with unplugged noses swam back to the stream they had selected 
th? first time. But the 'odor-blinded' fish migrated back in random 
fashion, picking the wrong stream as often as the right one." 

Backing - The experience of scientists in devel oping sy stema tic procedu res 
for testing hypotheses that claim to account for otherwise inexplicable 
phenomena. 

Warrant - The established procedures of scientific research state that the 
results of an experiment designed in such a way as to make it p>ossible 
to isolate, control, and measure the role played by one key variable can 
be reliably depended up>on to explain and predict a previously 
inexplicable phenomena. 



Claim - (takes the form of a clear-cut working hypo thesis for investigating 
the mystery of the homing salmon) 'TVe can suppose that every little 
stream has its own characteristic odor, which stays the same year after 
year; that young salmon become conditioned to this odor before they go 
to sea; that they remember the odor as they grow to maturity, and that 
they are able to find it and follow it to its source when they come back 
upstream to spawn/' 

Qualifier or Exception - Unless the salmon's homing instincts are due to 
other causes such as salinity, water temperature, or the earth's magnetic 
field, etc. 

By viewing the liberal arts, social sciences, and the sciences as 
separate ''discourse communities," governed by different conventions, 
expectations, a nd standards about what consti tutesacceptable reasoning, 
the Toulmin model makes it possible for teachers to handle the problem 
of teaching texts from different disciplines usinga common framework. 
The increasing acceptanceof thisapproach canbeseen from the fact that 
in 1991, the University of Texas at Austin instituted a syllabus based on 
the Toulmin model for all students taking Freshman English, and 
adopted a Toulmin-based rhetoric, StrategiesofArgument,hyS* Hirshberg 
(Macmillan, 1990). 



Stuart Hirschberg is an Associate Professor of English at Rutgers 
University. 
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SHOULD FALLACIES BE USED TO TEACH CRITICAL 
THINKING? 



Carl R. Hahn 



The subject of this paper is the teaching of introductory courses on 
informal logic or "critical thinking." These courses are taught in many 
different ways covering a broad spectrum of material which may or 
may no t cover such things as symbolic logic, grammatical functions and 
definition types. But one thing which recurs time and time again in the 
curriculum is the ever-fluxuating list of "fallacies/' There are some 
exceptions to this claim among the plethora of text books on the 
market— one of which I will discuss later— but for the most part, 
discussion of fallacies occupies anywhere from twenty to fifty r>ercent 
of the average text. 

My claim is that the use of fallacies is at best ineffective and at worst 
misleading in the teaching of critical thinking (I should note that the 
phrase "use of fallacies" obviously does not mean instructors invoking 
fallacies, but using fallacies as examples of bad reasoning.) Most texts 
do spend at least some time on the basic guidelines of argument 
evaluation: the conclusion must be adequately supported by a sufficient 
set of believable, relevant premises. However, I believe that the 
overwhelminguseof fallacies to teach these guidelinesisnotprofi table. 
There are several related reasons. 

The principal problem with fallacy teachingis that it does not really 
address the problems of reasoning which underiie the fallacies. We 
know that "guilt by association" and "straw man" are fallacies, but to 
memorize this and learn to recognize them teaches us little about the 
reasonmg process and the problems occurring therein. With ''guilt by 
association," for example, students learn a very specific rule that we 
ought not conclude something about person or object x on the grounds 
tha t person or object x is associated with some group, and we have good 
reason to draw this conclusion about the group. For example, if we 
know someone goes drinking regulariy with a professed communist, 
this does not mean that that someone is himself communist. (Perhaps 
we could also name this one the CIA fallacy.) What we fail to focus on 
is that mere association is often insufficient grounds to reach the desired 
conclusion; association is often simply irrelevant. 

Some authors do recognize this difficulty, for example, Trudy 
Govicr,m A Practical Study of Argument. She admits that "Provided that 
you spot irrelevance, it does not matter so very much whether you can 
give It a label or not" ^ Yet she says this as part of an introduction to a 
fallacy section that is over twice as long as the inirial discussion of 
relevance. And, predictably, it is the latter section that shidents come 
away renrtembering. 
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Another rather general problem with the concept of fallacies is that 
they tend to paint a very black and white picture of argumentation, 
without the shades of gray that dominate the world of philosophy . The 
'original' (if I can call them that) fallacies were the deductive fallacies, 
e.g., affirming the consequent, and here the stark contrast was 
appropriate — an argument is either valid or invalid. Some fallacies still 
deserve the term, perhaps; circularity and begging the question are two 
examples. But most of the fallacies listed in informal logic textbooksare 
not of this sort. Yet students carry away the attitude — despite any 
urging to the contrary — that any opportunity to apply a fallacy label is 
enough to end an argument. 

The fallacy of "hast)' generalization" is a great example of this. The 
difference between a 'good' generalization and a 'bad' generalization is 
a vast expanse of 'iffy' ones. To even talk about a distinct fallacy of 
"hasty generalization" indicates to the student that there is a sharp line 
at which we can say "All these arguments are irredeemably bad and 
ought not be believed." And what with generalizations being rather 
easy arguments to spot, virtually any one that a student does not like 
will be deemed to fall on the wrong side of that line. Much worse, any 
generalizations the students produce themselves are clearly on the 
right side of the line, and not to be questioned. 

Many other fallaciescany an inappropriate sense of this dichotomy 
as well: false appeals to authority, causal fallacies, faulty analogies, 
slippery slopes, straw men, etc., all are so-called fallacies about which 
one can create general rules only with a very limited success. When 
does an authority become false? Under what circumstances do we have 
enough evidence to establish a causal relationship? Each case must be 
examined under more or less the guidelines mentioned at the start of 
my paper. So to wield the fallacy brand iron is pointless if not 
misguided. 

But even if there were some merit to the use of the concept of 
fallacies, there are even more problems once we start trying to put it into 
practice. First, ^here is no way to possibly enumerate all the possible 
forms of fallacy, since they can be divided and sub-divided almost 
arbitrarily fld infinitum, ad nauseam. Some texts seem to have tried: Alex 
C. Michalos's iext Impromng Your Reasoning^ lists ninety-threedifferent 
kinds of fallacies. Yet in the attempt to be thorough, many have added 
fallades to the list that are not, or are not always, fallacies. 

James Freeman lists as one of his fallacies "The Fallacy of False or 
Questionable Premise."^ This seems to me to be a complete 
misapplication of the term "fallacy," since the standard fallacy is a case 
of erroneous reasoning — questioning the truth of premises is another 
matter. Andmanytextsgiveuslistsof'Tallacies of Ambiguity." These 
usually include misplaced accent, division, and grand terms like 
"hypostatization" and the wondrous "amphibole." Again, except for 
somccasosof di vision, thescare not fallacies; they arc simply ambiguous 
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language making one's meaning unclear. The problem in a statement 
such as "If you don't go to other people's funerals, they won't come to 
yours," is not at all the result of a faulty argument 

But there are much more serious cases than this. Everybody is 
probably familiar by now with some of the controversies over "slippery 
slope" and ad hominem, for example. At one university I attended I was 
taught the slippery slope as a style of argument; at my current university 
and in many texts i t is noted as a fall acy — perhaps with some reservations. 
And with ad hominem, a good number of people are finally beginning to 
realize at least a shade of resp)ectability about the argument. Although 
the villagers were wrong not to come running when the little boy cried 
wolf for the last time, that did not nnake them unreasonable. 

Fallacies such as "guilt by association" and "appeal to ignorance" 
are also coming to be recognized for their merit. Much like ad homirtem, 
guil t by association can be used quite reasonably in the absence of other 
information. To go back to my earlier example, if our friend not only 
drinks with a professed communist quite regularly, but also is seen 
frequenting their political headquarters, then we do have some reason 
to believe he is also a member of the party. It L certainly not conclusive 
evidence and can be overturned by more concrete evidence such as a 
membership card to another political group, but it is not entirely 
irrelevant. 

Appeals to ignorance also can be quite reasonable arguments. For 
example, the claim that I have lost my pen can well be supported by the 
fact that I have searched my room thoroughly and haven't been able to 
turn it up. Therefore, since I have no evidence to believe the pen is in 
this room, I must conclude it is elsewhere. Unfortunately, the four 
argument types 1 have listed aboveare often listed as primarily fallacious 
ones. 

A final reason against the use of fallacies in teaching critical 
thinking is that dealing with fallacies seems to have very little positive 
effect on students' writing. As we know, there are countless ways to 
miss a target, but very few ways to hit it. A common question from 
students exposed to the fallacy method is "How am 1 supposed to write 
this argument?" Showing a student a fallacy in his own writing only 
blocks the road to the conclusion he was trying to reach. It gives him 
little to no guidance on how to circumvent that road block. 

Mostof these criticismscan be levelled atalmost all critical thinking 
text books on the market today. At least one exception should be noted, 
however. Good Reasoning Matters!, by Groarkc, Little and Tindale,"* 
deserves mention not so much because it is a quality text book but 
because of the approach taken by the authors. In fact two of the authors, 
Leo Groarkc and Christopher Tindalc, have published an article in 
Teaching Philosophy ^ which makes the final two criticisms I listed above: 
that the fallacy method presents many erroneous fallacies and that it 
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does little to help students write and argue well This is reflected in their 
text book in that rather than teaching by fallacy they teach by argument 
form. 

The main advantage to teacWng by argument form is that it does 
not present students with a purely negative view of some of the 
"fallacies/' For example, slippery slope can be presented as a type of 
argument which must follow specific principles, such as whether or not 
every 'skid' along the slope is sufficiently analogous to the previous 
one. If, however, these principles are not followed, then the argument 
turns bad. This, of course, allows the student to see how to go about 
building arguments of their own according to the principles. 

However, this method is only somewhat of an improvement over 
the fallacy method. Although thismethod would not paint a completely 
black picture of the traditional fallacies, I fear it would still leavea rather 
black and white image without the requisite grays. If an argument 
meets the principles it is good ; if it does not meet the principles it is bad . 
Obviously, none of the argument forms are completely described by 
this simple dichotomy. Additionally, some of the argument forms such 
as ad hominem and "guilt by association" never even reach the pristine 
white end of the scale. Although, as I have shown, they do have some 
merit in the absence of other more conclusive arguments, they never 
carry all that much weight themselves, i.e., they are never really that 
good. 

Where the grays do occur is in the application of these principles, 
trying to determine if a given argunr^ent has met them. But this brings 
us right back to my initial criticism of the fallacy method, that any finite 
set of fallacies (or argument forms) is sup^erfluous to the basic elements 
of reason and argumentation. And it is these basic elements that we 
must use to determine whether or not the vaguer of these principles of 
argument have been fulfilled. It is by using the basic elements that we 
determine if all the 'skids' along the slippery slope are sufficiently 
analogous. In fact, any merit these sets of principles have stems from 
the fact that they are specialized forms of the more general principles of 
reason and argumentation. 

Additionally, as with the fallacy method, neither can theargument- 
form method hope to enumerate all the different types of argument. 
This is quite a different matter from enumerating thedeductive rules of 
inference should the course contain a section on deductive logic. With 
rules of inference, more complex rules are derived from simpler mles, 
so it seems more reasonable to provide a few basics and let students 
work from there. However, infornnal argument struchire is nothing like 
this. Any list of argument forms listed in a text book would be 
incomplete, and further forms need not follow naturally or be derivable 
from the available list. When the student is focused on the handful of 
argument forms rather than the basic guidelines of reasoning hcbecomes 
rather restricted in his writing and criticisms of others' work. Going 



beyond his fimte list of arguments is to venture into uncharted territory. 
We therefore seem to be opening up a bit of a Pandora's box. 

At the end of their section on argument forms in Good Reasoning 
Matters! the authors 

reiterate the point that some arguments do not fit 
neatly into thecategories wehaveintroduced.... Wliere 
there is no specific form at all, we must depend on the 
more general criteria of relevance and sufficiency and 
acceptability in assessing an argument.^ 

My only problem with this claim is that "some arguments'' should 
probably read ''most arguments." But regardless, with both of my 
criticisms taken together, students using this text will constantly be 
forced back to the general principles anyway. The "general criteria" 
they refer to, incidentally, received a total of ten pages discussion in 
between the exercises and discussions of the traditional fallacies of 
relevance. Argument forms receive some fifty pages includingexercises. 

But what do we lose if we cut out fallacies or argument forms from 
our teaching? Surely there must be something useful that we would 
lose; otherwise, why would this method be so popular? The obvious 
loss would be pedagogical efficacy, in two respects. The first respect is 
that a bunch of categories and classifications and principles make 
exanunationsand assignments much easier to create and mark. Many 
introductory critical thinking courses are basically exercises in spot- 
the-fallacy; simple assignments with one right answer. There are other 
even smaller factors such as that the fallacy of amphibole is always good 
for a few laughs. But I hope tha t these are benefits we could sacrifice in 
order to achieve better teaching. 

Much more important in respect to efficacy is that the fallacy 
method might make some of the more basic concepts easier to grasp. 
Granted, it is a much simpler matter to show a shident what a slippery 
slope is—good or bad— than to teach him properly how to analyze 
argunr^nt in general. Teaching critical thinking is always a difficult 
business, and any opportunity to make the point to students more 
clearly may be worth it. However, in my experience, the time spent on 
teaching fallacies can be far more productively spent teaching the basic 
fundamental concepts of argument analysis. 
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CRITICALLY THINKING THROUGH A CRITICAL THINKING 

COURSE 

(Design, Implementatioxv and Measiu'ement 
of a Critical Thinking Course) 

Don Fawkes 



Since the Autumn of 1988 Fayetteville State University, North 
Carolina has conducted a required Critical Thinking course (Philosophy 
110). This paper describes the course and the rationale behind the 
teaching methodology of the course. The paper proceeds in three 
stages: First, a summary of the teaching methodology (design, 
implementation, measurement) of the course is presented. Second, the 
rationale behind the teaching methodology is delineated. Third, 
applications of the methodology to critical thinking contents, initial 
measurement data, and lessons learned are explored. 

Methodology 

Design, The course was designed by an interdisciplinary panel 
includingparticipants from the Philosophy, English, Behavioral Science, 
Music, Speech, and Natural Science faculty. Consensus was reached on 
a common syllabus. The course is organized on the basis of the following 
principles: 

1. Student behavioral objectives are written for desired learning 
results. 

2. Student behavioral objectives are provided to each student. 

3. Test items measure only objectives, and each test item is cross- 
referenced to (an) objective(s). 

4. Exercises provide practice relevant to objectives, and are cross- 
referenced to objective(s). 

5. Grading standards are provided to students, in writing, at the 
outset of the course. 

6. Classroom time is devoted entirely to students' accomplishment of 
objectives. 

7. Students are provided with frequent opportunities for feedback on 
their performance and frequent grading opportunities. 

8. Pre- and Post-testing and Pre- and Post-course assessment are used 
for course appraisal and course improvement. 

Implementation, Interdisciplinary faculty teach the course. The 
major focus is to produce as much student practice relevant to objectives 
as possible. To that end there are no lectures. Graded homework is 
required in advance of class discussion. Teachers spend class time 
working with students (usually in small groups) on exercises. Teachers 
pro videexplanationsonly in response to questionsandthenimmediately 
return students to the completion of exercises. Faculty meet regularly 
to discuss progress, and also to conduct grading exercises in order to 
reach consensus on the application of the grading standards. 
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Measurement. Pre- and Post-testing provides a basis for comparison 
with final grades across sections and also for comp>arison with SAT 
scores, CPA's, grades in other specific courses, etc. We are gathering 
data to establish a control group for the post-test. 

A Sketch of the Ratioftale^ 

The teaching methodology is based on a moral argument that can 
be expressed in terms of students rights. The following is a fairly 
condensed sketch of the argument: In order to talk about rights we'll 
need to talk about ethics. Now there isn't time here to develop a 
complete theory of ethics and I suspect most of you are pleased to hear 
that! So what I propose to do instead is to develop briefly two "pictures" 
or "thought experiments" to give us an idea of what an ethical theory 
could do for us; next, to begin a list of students' rights; then, to present 
three arguments to support these students' rights, and next, to give 
three reasons to take these rights seriously. Here's the first "picture," 
which was originally suggested by Alasdair Maclntyre.^ We'll call it 
"the allegory of Hypatia/' More about Hypatia, later. 

Imagine that a catastrophe were to strike the 
physical and mathematical sciences. A series of 
environmental or mili' >ry disasters are blamed by the 
public on scientists; or perhaps, a fundamentalist faction 
stirs-up an ultimately devastating social movement 
against science. However it may have started, 
widespread riots occur, laboratories are destroyed, 
physicists are lynched, books and instruments are 
burned and broken. Finally, a global political 
movement takes power that successfully abolishes 
science in the schools and universities, executing the 
remaining scientists. 

Time passes. Much later there is a reaction against 
this destructive nwvement and some people seek to 
revive science, although they have largely forgotten 
what it was. All they possess are fragments: a 
knowledge of experiments detached from the 
theoretical contexts which gave them significance; parts 
of theories unrelated either to other parts or to 
experiment; instruments whose use has been forgotten ; 
parts of books, single pages from articles, not always 
fully legible because torn and charred. All these 
fragments are reombodied in a set of practices which 
go under the revived names of physics, chemistry, 
geometry, biology, astronomy, and so on. Adults 
argue with each other about the respective merits of 
relativity theory, and quantum mechanics, although 
they possess only a very partial knowledge of each. 
Children merrwrize the surviving pieces of the f)eriodic 



table of the elements and recite as incantations some of 
the theorems of Euclid. Mobody, or almost nobody, 
realizes that what they are doing is not science m any 
real sense at all. For while what they do and say 
conforms to certain rules, the context which would make 
sense of what they are doing has been lost, perhaps 
irretrievably. 

In such a world people would useexpressionssuch 
as 'quasar,' 'species,' 'mass/ 'cosine,' 'atomic weight' 
insystematicand ofteninlerrelated ways which would 
resemble the ways in which such expressions had been 
used in earlier times before scientific knowledge had 
been so largely lost. But many of the belief s presupposed 
by the use of these expressions would have been lost, 
and thee would be a kind of arbitrariness in the use of 
these expressions which would appear very surprising 
to mosiof us.Whatwouldappeartoberixxilandalternative 
beliefs for which no argument could be given would abound. 
Relativist th.. 3ries of science would appear, asserting, 
"If s all relative/' and saying at every turn "Who's to 
say?" and "Whav's science for you might not be science 
forme," and "Different cultures ha vedifferent science." 
Rivals would claim with equal conviction that an 
authority (perhaps even a divine authority) provides 
The Truth. These "authoritarians" and "relativists" 
would, of course, not only disagree with each other, 
but would squabble endlessly among their own kind. 
Nevertheless, these would be the pre va i li ng, cul t ura lly 
accepted dogmas: Authoritarianism and relativism. 

This imaginary world is like those found in some 
science fiction and in popular pseudoscience. It is a 
world in which much of the language of science is 
used, but is out of order. We may notice that if in this 
imaginary world somelhinglikeourTwentiethcentury 
academic disciplines were to exist, they could not 
reveal what had gone wrong. Historians would be of 
little helpbecauseofthescojx? of thcearlicr destruction; 
they would, of course, give accounts of the destruction, 
but not of the lost understanding of science. 
Philosophers especially those like our Twentieth 
century "phcnomenological," "existentialist," or 
"analytical" philosophers likewise could not reveal 
the disorder. For the techniques of purely analytical 
philosophy arc descriptive, and descriptive of the 
language of the present at that. And the standard 
exislcnlialisl claimis that "existence prc<:cdcs essence/' 
And the most careful and sustained "studies of 
appcaraiices" intuited bylhcphenomenologisls could 



not supply what was not in the appearances. 
Furthermore, philosophers captured by the prevailing 
cultural dogmas would be of no help, including even 
philosophers who claim not to be philosophers, for 
instance, some of the eminent psychologists or clerics 
of the time. And this would be so even fo r "philosopher- 
psychologists" employingexperimental methods, and 
for "philosopher-clerics" following ancient traditions. 
Nor would behavioral scientists nor other scholars be 
able to discern what had gone wrong. Psychological, 
sociological, or anthropological studies could only 
describe the apparent "subjectivity" of "scientific" 
beliefs. The same would hold for those who studied 
literature of "science." They would find some of it 
moving or imaginative, and so on. And they could 
discern much important detail and specificinsight. But 
there would be no knowledge, no objectivity in it. In 
short, there would be a division between informed and 
educated "relativists" on the one hand, and less 
informed "authoritarians" on the other. 

But manypracticalpeoplcofthe time would simply 
get on with life, ignoring (as much as possible) both of 
the rival dogmas. In so doing, some of them might 
begin to rediscover real science. They might even 
begin to use scientific language in its traditional (but 
lost to them) sense. Slow and haltingbut real scientific 
progress might begin among them. In fact, one 
indication that the progress was real would be that it 
was slow, halting, and full of mistakes and setbacks. 
Such arc the earmarks of genuine knowledge in any 
field. For genuine knowledge is tentative and subject 
to review and revision bat :xi on evidence and reasoned 
argument. So among these new scientists there would 
be much disagreement. But the reliance on evidence 
and argument would mark this disagreement as quite 
distinct from thcdoctrinaldisputesamongandbetwcen 
the "relativists" and "authoritarians." But yet the new 
scientists would be, like each of us, creatures of their 
culture, and hence few, if any, would be of the pure 
breed. Most of them would hold on to significant parts 
of one or even both of the existing dogmas: Relativism 
and authoritarianism. 

Likewise, fev/of the dogmatists would be purebred. 
Many would believe some combination of the contrary 
dogmas, without ever noticing the conflict. And some 
would begin to be affc ted by the new science growing 
around them, If in this context, a few people were to 
begin to put together the pieces of the lost sciences and 
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to connect them with the new science, this might be 
largely ignored or ridiculed. For the old science would 
be too strongly associated with the dogmas to appeal 
to the new scientists, and yet the new connections 
would be too threatening to the dogmatists. And there's 
a little ' scientist" and a little "dogmatist" in each of us. 
Besides, by now things would be so complex that most 
folks just wouldn't want to bother. But in neglecting 
these connections these people would lose a great deal: 
(a)They would remainignorantof their own heritage — 
a significant loss to people, (b) They would continue to 
believe the false doctrines that science is a matter of 
subjective intuition or acceptance of authority aiid this 
would inhibit scientific progress, (c) They would have 
to rediscover and reestablish muc^ scientific 
knowledge, unnecessarily, (d) But most important of 
all they would have to redevelop the heuristic of science: 
that general understanding of methods and connections 
which promotesproblem solving and the develr »ment 
of new knowledge. In short, they would miss, and 
need to recreate the capacity to think scientifically. 
Nevertheless, real science would be underway again. 

Now what is the point of this first picture? Well, first, although its 
details are mostly fabricated, it tells a story which is quite true. Science 
in fact wa' largely lost to the Western World in the fourth century. The 
final blow was struck in the year 415 with the destruction of the great 
museum, library, and research center at Alexandria, Egypt, and the 
n^urder of Hypatia, the chief scholar.^ Science did not awaken again 
unMl the Renaissance, a thousand years later. Our thought experiment 
describes in a general w?v how science was lost, what went on while it 
was lobi, ^nd how it recovered. But what 1 now want to note is that we 
lost ethics at tho same tin\ , and that it has only f>artially recovered at 
bestevennow. Vv'e use words like "ought'' and "obligation;" and we've 
got some rules like "Don't lie" and "Oon't cheat." But when we ask for 
an explanation of these, we almost always end with a command from 
some authority, or the claim that "all values are relative," and based at 
most on our pre-conditioned subjecti intuitions. Indeed, there abound 
rival and alternative beliefs for which Jio argument can be given. And this is 
what we teach in many ways to children. And the conclusion that some 
of the brightest of them draw from our actions, even more than our 
words is that there is no such thingasmorality. There are only rules and 
power. This may be a view that some will hold no matter what we do 
or what we teach. But wc don't know that. For morality (understood 
ethically) is not practiced on a wide scale. What wc miss and what we 
need to recreate is a capacity to think ethically. So much for our first 
"picture".... 

Our second "picluie" c:)ines to us from the writings of Albert 
Einstein. This is Einstein: 
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... we do not feel at all that it is meaningless to ask such 
questions as: "Why should we not lie?" We feel that 
such questions are meaningful because in all 
discussions of this kind sonne ethical premises are 
tacitly taken for granted. We then feel satisfied when 
we succeed in tracing back the ethical directive in 
question to these basic premises. In the case of lying 
this might perhap)s be done in some way such as this: 
Lying destroys confidence in the statements of other 
people. Without such confidence social co-operation is 
madeimpossibleoratleastdifficult. Such co-operation 
however is essential in order to make human life 
pHDSsible and tolerable. This means that the rule "Thou 
shalt not lie" has been traced back to the demands: 
"Human life shall be preserved" and 'Tain and sorrow 
shall be lessened as much as possible." 

But what is the origin of such ethical axioms? Are 
they arbitrary? Are they based on mere authority? Do 
they stem from experiences of men and are they 
conditioned indirectly by such experiences? 

For pure logic all axioms are arbitrary including 
the axioms of ethics. But they are by no means arbitrary 
from a psychological and genetic point of view. They 
are derived from our inborn tendencies to avoid pain 
and annihilation and from the accumulated emotional 
reaction of individuals to the behavior of their 
neighbors."^ 

It is in the context of this second "picture" that we can now proceed 
to talk about students' rights. Thebasic idea in this picture is that people 
are fundamentally social bci ngs, and so morality makes sense as a kind 
of goal-directed activity. The point of ihegan^is to promote the common 
benefit of all through the individual fulfillment of each. This may be called the 
common good. For those who have an interest I can give you a more 
complete argument in support of this view; but again, I suspect that 
mostofyouarequitcsatisfiednottohear illof thaljust now! Soinstead, 
we will move directly from the common good to students' rights. 

I propose to begin a list of students rights by first examining those 
things students have the right to demand of us, as teachers. The 
question about each proposed right is whether we can give a moral 
argument to support it as a right. 

But first, here's a start for a list of students' rights and some of the 
rationale behind them: 

1 . Each student has the right to be provided with clear, concise. 
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student behavioral objectives for each reading assignment and activity, 
including each class hour, Shidents have the right to insist that these 
objectives be truly behavioral, telling students what performances are 
expected and avoiding verbs like "know" or "understand," (Of course 
students want to know and understand, but teachers owe it to them to 
tell them how they are exf>ected to show their knowledge and 
understanding). 

2. Each student has the right to be provided with these objectives 
before they are required to complete readings, activities, essays, reports, 
research, etc., so that they can use these objectives to prepare. 

3. Each student has the right to be tested only on these objectives 
and the right that every exam or quiz item specifically identify the 
objective{s) to he achieved in responding to the item. It is simply unfair 
to do othenvif^e. 

4. Each student has \he right to be provided with explicit, written 
grading standards for each grading opportunity and the right to 
demand that teachers stick to these standards. This means describing 
the qualities of an "A", "B" , etc. for each assignment, (Students cannot 
be expected to meet standards if they don't know, in advance, what the 
standards are). 

5. Each student has the right to be an active participator in the 
learning process rather than a passive object of oratory. (Nothing is 
better learned than something that is done rather than heard; and, it is 
simply unfair to fail to provide students with practice releoant to the 
objectives and grading standards). 

6. Each student has the right to frequent grading opportunities, 
and frequent opportunities for feedback that realistically informs 
students how they are doing and how to improve. (This simply points 
out that right #5 is a constant right, not an occasional nicety), 

7. Each student has the right that teachers and administrators 
conduct pre- and post-assessment of courses in order to evaluate 
whether, and how well, courses nrteet objectives, 

I am claiming that these are some of the nx)ral rights of students 
toward teachers £t every level of education. I'd like to mention three 
arguments in support of that claim. First, since the point of morality is 
to promote the common benefit of all through the individual fulfillment 
of each (the common good); and since, as teachers we know (or should 
know) that these methods arc among the best for promoting student 
achievements,-^ and since, promoting greater student achievements 
promotes the comn^on good, we have a moral obligation to do these 
things with our students. Hence, we'r.'' obligated; and, Mcnce students 
have these rights. Second, knowing wnat we kjiow (or should know), 
were we in the students' position, we would demand these rights. So, 
unless there is some good reason to think that wc have rights that 
students do not have, students have these rights, whether or not they 
know what we know. Third a careful review of items #1 through #6 will 
reveal, that these items stale no more than a minimally decent degree of 
simple fairness in the relationships between shidents and teachers, I 
suspect that anyone who could not recognize these paradigm cases of 
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fairness would be unlikely to be able to follow any moral argument. 
Similarly, items #1 through #7 describe a minimally adequate 
comprehension of the teaching craft, and a nnlnimally adequate 
recognition of professional responsibility. So, since w^e have these 
responsibilities, students have these rights. Three moral arguments 
should be enough, though I'm confident we can develop more, if 
needed. 

Now at this point you may think that we're just talking abou t good 
educational practice^ and that there's no need to make a great moral 
issue of the matter. But there are several good reasons to keep our moral 
tone. First, it is one sort of thing to identify good teaching practice, and 
quite another sort of thing to point out students' rights. Peoples' rights 
generally are taken more seriously, and generally are more likely to be 
fulfilled than mere good practice. And we've given three arguments to 
show that these are students' moral rights. Second, since we do live in a 
time in which morality often is misunderstood, we can promote the 
common good by giving a few moral arguments to support students' 
rights. Third, there still are some of our colleagues (especially, some 
college professors) who have not yet gotten the message. It is tin^e their 
students begin to demand that these rights be met, and it is time that we 
support those students. Three reasons should be enough, butagain, we 
probably can think of more. 

I do not wish to close this section without returning to the matter of 
human fallibility; there is no claim to certainty in knowledge; support 
of evidence and argument is the most we can expect or get. As the 
philosopher George Santayana once said, "We cannot cease to think 
and still continue to know The knowledge offered here is tha t students 
have rights as well as responsibilities i;js a vis their teachers, and that v/e 
can say, fairly clearly, what these rights are. 

Applications and Lessons Learned 

Critical Thinking Content, The course is designed based on certain 
fundamental claims regarding critical thinking: Everyone, or almost 
everyone thinks critically. Everyone or almost everyone can improve 
critical thinking skills. Generalizable critical thinking skills^ can be 
learned through practice with particular examples; a wide variety of 
practice with a wide variety of particular examples increases the 
likelihood that generally useful critical thinking skills will be acquired. 
Critical thinking skills improve with practice and decline without 
practice. Practice means active participation, not passive attention. 

Some typical critical thinking skills practiced (taught) in the course 
arc as follows: 

- recognizing and developing claims 

- distinguishing claims from other uses of language 

- identifying issues 

- recognizing and developing conclusions 
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- recognizing and developing premises 

- recognizing and developing arguments 

- recognizing ambiguity and unclarity in claims 

- clarifying claims 

- evaluating claims in teims of clarity and precision 

- recognizing roles of context in determining meaning 

- distinguishing knowledge from belief 

- distinguishing fact from opinion 

- identifying and avoiding errors in reasoning (informal and formal 
fallacies) 

- assessing the relevance of claims to other claims 

- dis<.eming whether pairs of claims are contrary, contradictory, not in 
conflict, or paradoxical 

- evaluating evidence and sources of evidence 

- distinguishing arguments from explanations 

- distinguishing phenomena from explanations 

- identifying and evaluating different kinds of explanations 

- distinguishing valid from invalid arguments 

- developing valid arguments 

- developing sound arguments 

- developing strong arguments 

- assessing whether a deductive argument is sound 

- assessing whether an inductive argument is strong 

- identifying and evaluating inductive generalizations 

- identifying and evaluating causal arguments 

- distinguishing prescriptive, moral, and nonprescriptive claims 

- identifying and evaluating moral claims and moral arguments 

Applications and Initial Data The applications of the methodology to 
course content can best be understood through a review of course 
materials and initial data. The figures that follow offer "snapshots'' from 
the syllabus and an exam. Figures 1, 2, and 3 show typical pages from 
thr syllabus. Note that objectives are cross-referenced to reading, and 
to homework assignments. The objectives also serve as a guide to 
teachers for class activities. Figures 4, 5, and 6 show typical pages of 1 2 
exams matched to the syllabus material in the first three figures. Note 
that specific objectives are given for each test item. Figures 7 through 10 
present pages from the syllabus giving grading standards and guidelines 
for the four essays required during the course. Finally, some of our 
initial data are presented in Figure 11. The data show progress, and we 
continue to analyze results and to modify the course to improve 
progress. 

Lessons Learned Lx)gic, in the broad sense of Critical Thinking (CT) 
skills^ like those listed above, has not been taught as a rcc]uired course 
in American colleges since the 1 950's or '60's. Part of the explanation of 
this fact is that from the 1930's forward, philosophers in America 
tended to emphasize formal deductive sys'^ms in teaching logic courses 
to the exclusion of informal and broadly general parts of logic. The 
rc'Mli is that logic is no longer a required course and when logic is 
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taught, it deals almost entirely with formal systems. So, informal and 
widely applicable CT skills (ancient parts of logic) have been absent 
from required American college curricula for about forty years. This is 
the curriculum that has provided the education for our present college 
professors. If you would like to know the effects created in an academic 
community and in more general culture by the absence of these 
traditional par ts of logic from the required curriculum, just look around. 

In creating the CT course at Fayelteville State University we noted 
early on, wide disparities among the twenty to thirty or so sections of 
the course taught each semester. Non-philosopher faculty testified as to 
the unfamiliarity of the course content, and found the content to be 
difficult. Analyses of pre- and post-test data show that {X)st test scores 
interpolated to letter grades (A, B, C, etc.) matched closely to final 
course grades in sessions taught by philosophers, but varied widely 
from final course grades in sections taught by non-philosophers. We 
have tried various techniques to reduce these discrepancies with some 
moderate success. 

Without continued use of CT skills by faculty in courses following a 
CT course, the burden of employing CT skills in these courses falls 
entirely upon students. This especially can be troubling to faculty 
member s when students, for example, begin to point out inconsistencies, 
ambiguities, etc. in exam questions. Yet a greater problem is that 
without widespread CT skills among the professoriate, little actual CT 
practice is likely to occur among students. Professors cannot promote 
CT practice without improving their own competence in general CT 
skills. Students need a freshman level coui^e in CT in order to acquire 
basic general CT skills. But the basic skills will not develop into mature, 
sophisticated CT skills without continued practice and further 
development throughout the college experience. 

Addi tionally,CT hasbecome a fad. There are a number of textbooks, 
published by non-philosophers, which acHially present as arguments 
certain patterns of thinking which are in fact examples of general 
mistakes in reasoning; there are some such text books which present 
ambiguous, vague,or simply incorrect distinctionsbetween, for example, 
inductive and deductive arguments; and, so on.... Yet the net results of 
all the interest in CT seem fairly positive. At least there is some level of 
interest about CT skills in the academic community. But how v/idely 
spread is this level of interest? How many American colleges and 
universities have a required CT skills program? Unless the CT 
community can provide substantial subject nrutter competence, it is 
unlikely thatthe hi ture prospects for thesprcad and development of CT 
skills will be much greater than the prospective fate of any fad. 

Should we respond to the issue of subject matter competence by 
having CT courses taught only by philosophers? Well, this would be a 
partial response to the issue; such an approach has the advantage of 
presenting freshman students with teachers who have appropriate 
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subject n-iatter competence. But it has the risk of reducing, rather than 
increasing, interest in CT skills in the wider academic community. My 
own suggestion is to increase the number of philosophers and to 
decrease tlie number of nonphilosophers teaching courses in CT; and, 
to increase the number of programs in faculty development like the one 
at Montdair State College. CT skills historically have been taught by 
philosophers and a return to this pedagogical ideal is appropriate; for, 
CT skills (skills of logic) are at the very center of philosophy as a 
discipline. Yet a period of transition is equally needed. Philosophers 
must both remain generally involved with the wider academic 
community, and be careful not to go down the "deductive formalization" 
path in their teaching of CTskilk, if there is to be any long-term likelihood 
that CT skills will spread widely through the academic community and 
through American culture as well. We will need to rely on the market 
to deal ith textbook subject matter competence. But with the forty year 
lacuna m the teaching of CT skills in American colleges mentioned 
above, we face some serious problems in the content knowledge of both 
the producers and the consumers of CT textbooks. Hence, consumers 
should be especially careful: Caveat emptor. As for the general 
advancement of CT skills, teachers of other disciplines need to increase 
the use of CT skills in their courses, and again, this is where programs 
like the one at Montclair State can be especially useful. To use an 
analogy, psychologists and economists need to use statistical thinking 
in their disciplines and in their classrooms. To do that, both tliey and 
their students must have acquired statistical thinking skills through a 
course in statistics. That course must bepreceded by a course in algebra. 
A CT course is most closely matched to the algebra course in tlus 
analogy. 
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^Much of the material in this section on rationale appears in 
Fawkc-s, Don, "Performance Technology and the Schools'' (forthcoming) 
in the November/ December 1991 issue of Performance and Instruction, 
(Washington D.C.: National Society for Performance and Instruction). 

^Alasdair Maclntyre, After Wrf we(Notre Dame, Indiana: University 
ofNotreDamePress,1981),pp.l-2.Thisallegoryisadapted,historically 
compared, and expanded from Maclntyre's original. It is arguable that 
Maclntyre works in the tradition of Aristotle. While the present work 
owes much to Aristotle (and to Maclntyre), it looks elsewhere for 
inspiration and insighf. If the present work followsanyancient tradition, 
then that would bca badition inspired by Eratosthenesand Democritus. 
Extremely little remains of the works of these two thinkers because of 
the destruction of the library at Alexandria, Egypt in the year 415, But 
it seems that while Aristotle, like F'.lo, emphasized a G reck /nonG reek 
distinction and held that some p j &ons are natural slaves, Eratosthenes 
and Democrilus were cosmopolitan and skeptical about natural typing. 



But even these general remarks can be only speculations on fragments. 

Carl Sagan, Cosmos (New York: Random House, 1980) pp. 20 and 
335-337. For a more complete account of the history of the Library at 
Alexandria see Peter Marshal Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972). 

"^Albert Einstein, "The Laws of Science and the Laws of Ethics/ 
(1950), as found in Albert Einstein, ed.. Out of My Later Years (Secaucus, 
NJ: The Citadel Press, 1956). pp. 114-115 

^Among the many references supporting these pedological practices 
and describing the context in which they are suggested are the following: 
NormanGronland,S/a^m^Betoworfl/ Objectives For Classroom Instruction 
(New York: Macmillan, 1970). Norman Gronland, Individualizing 
Classroom Instruction (New York: Macmillan, 1974). Robert F. Mayer, 
Developing AttitudeTowardLearning{Be\ri)ont,Cal\forrna:FeaT^^ 
Publishers, 1968). Robert F. Mager, Preparing Instructional Objectives 
(Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers, 1975). Robert F. Mager, 
Instructional Module Development (Los Altos, California: Mager 
Associates, Inc., 1977). Robert F. Mager, and Peter Pipe, Criterion 
Referenced Instruction: Analysis^ Design, and Implementation (Los Altos, 
Cali : Mager Associates, Inc., 1979). Michael Scriven, Reasoning 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1 976). Michael Scriven, Evaluation Thesaurus 
(Invemess, California: Edgepress, 1980). Michael Scriven, The Logic of 
Evaluation (Inverness, California Edgepress, 1980). Michael Scriven, The 
Evaluation of Composition Instruction (Invemess, California: Edgepress, 
1981). Michael ScrivQu, Introduction to Ez^a/uaf ion (Invemess, California: 
Edgepress, 1981). Lynne V. Cheney, Tyrannical Machines: A Report On 
Educational Practices Gone Wrong and Our Best Hopes for Setting Them 
Right (Washington DC: National Endowment for the Humanities, 
1 990) . Ernest L. Boyer, Scholarsh ip Reconsidered: Priorities of the Professora te 
(Princeton NJ: The Camegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1990). 

^Ibid, 

^Quoied, A. E. Murphy, The Theory of Practical Reason (La Salle, 
Illinois: Open Court, Paul Carus Foundation, 1964), p. 396. I do not 
know the original source for this quotation as Murphy gives none. The 
remark is consonant with Santayana's epistemological conclusions, 
and it does have the sort of insight, compactness and style which are 
typical of Santa yana's works. 

^ There is some debate within the critical thinking community on 
the question of whether critical thinking is a distinct subject. Though 
there is not space here to deal with the various arguments, some of the 
relevant reasoning on thismattern\ay be stated fairly briefly: Historically, 
critical thinking skills have been taught under the subject heading, 
"logic,'' a review of the contents, for example, of John Stuart Mill's A 
System of Logic and of Moore and Parker's Critical Thinking easily can 
substantiate this historical claim; and, there are many more supporting 
examples. It would be an obvious instance of the general i."nistake in 
reasoning usually called 'apf>cal to common practice' to conclude on 
the basis of such historical evidence that critical thinking is a distinct 
subject. Instead, analysis of specific contents of critical thinking texts 
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and of logic texts shows that critical thinking may be defined by giving 
a specific list of generalizable skills (like the list given above in this 
paper); each of these skills, ' turn, may be defined ostensi vely. Hence, 
the conclusions are warranted that critical thinking is a distinct subject 
historically taught under the name 'logic/' and, that philosophers like 
Mill were not mistaken in treating it as a distinct subject. 
^Ibid, 
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Appendix 

Figure 1 

Homework assignment is matched to objectives, and the objectives also match 
planned classrcx)m activities, essays, and each test item. 

Af ew objectivesforthe course are placed inside of brackets, { }. These brackets 
indicate that the objective has a broad and/or speculative nature, and that the 
material may go beyond the scope of the Moore and Parker text. You should 
return to these bracketed objectives from time to time, and re-think the 
responses you wouki give to them. You will be advised in advance when these 
objectives are included in exams. 

Chapter 1: "What is Critical Thinking?" 
STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

*1. Distinguish claims fromothertypesofverbalexpressioriS, such asquGStions, 

commands, and exclamatwns. 

*2. Define critk^al thinking. 

*3. Distinguish premises and conclusions. 

*4. Explain the differences between bgic and critical thinking. 

5. Identifythreepurposesfor which claimsare made: a)toconvey information, 

b) to affect our attitudes, c) to influence our behavior. 
*6. Distinguish claims supported by reasons from those not supported by 
reasons. 

' 7 Explain the term "issue" as it is related to claims and arguments. 
8. Identify the Issues addressed by specifb arguments. 
*9. Define the term argument. 

Class 



Hour 


Objectives 




1 


Ch.1:2,4 


(Aug. 23): No assignment 


2 


Ch. 1: 
1 thru 9 


(Aug. 26): Read this syllabus. 
Read pp. 2-20 and complete exercise 1-1. Begin 
collecting ads from newspapers and mageizines. 
Plan to collect twenty ads for your use by class \x 'sr 
f; ^Rftft and 5-10^. Nothina should e,' =i. 
be torn or removed from materials in the library, 
you use sources for this project which are not your 
property, then photocopy the ads. 


3 


Ch. 1: 
1, 6, 8 


(Aug. 28): Complete exercises 1-3 and 1-4. 



Chapter 5: •'NONARGUMENTATIVE PERSUASION" 
STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1. kJentrfy nonargumentative persuasive devices within claims or arguments. 
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Figure 2 



2, Identify several linguistic devices employed in the slanting of information: 



a) 


Euphemisnns, 


b) 


Dysphemisms, 


c) 


Innuendo, 


d) 


Loaded Questbns, 


e) 


Weaslers, 


f) 


Downpiayers, 


g) 


Proof Surrogates, 


h) 


Stereotypes, 


i) 


Hyperbole, 


i) 


Persuasive Definitions, Persuasive Explanations, and 




Persuasive Comparisons. 



3. Apply critical listening and watching skills to electronic media news reports. 
*{4. Explain ways in which one's beliefs, attitudes and behavior are heavily 
dependent upon the Information one receives; and, ways one's attitudes arxi 
beliefs affect the information one receives.} 

5. Analyze nonargumentatlve persuasive devices. 

6. Assess additbnal sources of information in respondingtoadvertising claims. 
Class 



Hour 

4 


Obiectives 

Ch.5: 

1.2 


(Aug. 30): Read pp. 116-128. 
Complete exercises 5-1,5-3, and 5-4. 






(Sep. 2) HOLIDAY 


5 


Ch.5: 
3. 4, 5, 6 


(Sep. 4): Read pp. 132-142. Complete exercises 
5-6 or 5-7 or 5-8. Complete exercises 5-9 and 5-1 0. 


6 


Ch. 6: 
1.2.3 


(Sep. 6): Read pp. 146-164. Complete exercises 
6-1 and 6-5. Begin work on exercise 6-1 3. Exercise 
6-13 is a graded essay and is due at the beginning 
of class on class hour # 8. Plan to write at least one 
page for this essay. (See also Essay Guidelines in 
this syllabus.) 



Chapters: "PSEUDOREASONING P 
STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1 . Identify "pseudoreasoning" techniques such as: 

a. Subjectivist fallacy 

b. Appeal to belief 

c. Appeal to consequences of belief 

d. Scare tactics 

e. Appeal to pity 

f. Peer pressure 

(1) Bandwagon 

(2) Appeal to loyalty 



Figure 3 

9. Appie polishing 

(1) Appeal to vanity 

h. Horse laugh 

i. Appeal to spite or indignation 
j. Two wrongs make a right 

(1 ) Appeal to common practice 

2. Analyze pseudoreasoning techniques and their effects. 

3. Apply knowledge of pseudoreasoning techniques to specific examples or 
passages by: 

a. Stating the main issue. 

b. Identifying the feeling or sentiment evoked. 

c. Stating whether the feeling or sentiment is relevant to the main 

issue. 

d. Explaining particular types of pseudoreasoning used. 

e. Determining the crediiillity of claim(s) based on the above (a thru 

d) analysis. 



Class 

tiSM. 
7 


Ch. >: 

1.2.3 


(Sept. 9): Complete the starred items and one 
unstarred item (your choice) in exercises 6-11 and 
6-12. Do the starred items first. 


8 


Ch. 7: 
1.2,3 


f Seot. 11): Note : The essav on exercise 6- 1 3 is duo 
at the beainnina of class today (Saa a\<in F<L<!;,y 
Gukielines in this syllabus). Read pp. 177-1 90. 
Complete exercises 7-1 and 7-2. 



Chapter 7: "Pseudoreasoning 11" 
STUDENT OBJECTIVES 

1 . Cite in examples pseudoreasoning patterns (patterns less dependent upon 
emotional appeal than those outlined in Chapter 6), such as: 

a. Ad hominem fallacy 

(1) Personal attack 

(a) Circumstantial ad hominem 

(2) Pseudorefutatbn 

(3) Genetic fallacy 

b. Selfish ratbnalizing 

c. Burden of proof fallacy 

d. Straw man fallacy 

e. False dilemma 

f. Slippery slope fallacy 

2. Sort out elements of pseudoreasoning and reasoning In examplesof decision 
making. 

3. Evaluate in examples the influence of certain pseudoreasoning patterns as 
they affect acuons on claims. 
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Figure 4 



Section #2 (10 points) (Ch1 #8) 

Answer anv three (vour choice). 

Identify the main issue in the following passages. 

EXAMPLE: Preston didn't come to class today. That fact makes it clear that he 
Joes not deserve to pass this course. 

^NSWER: The issue is whether Preston deserves to pass this course. 

1 . "NORTH FOR PRESIDENT. HE'S GOT THE GUTS IT TAKES." 

-Bumper sticker 

2. Letter to the editor: ''They're at it again! Fall has arrived and It's time for the 
rice farmers to start polluting the air with smoke from the burning fields. This 
summer saw the worst forest fires in history and the smoke was nothing 
compared to what we get every fall day. courtesy of the friendly rfce farmer. Yes. 
we know, the alternatives to burning are too expensive, but Mr. Rk?e Farmer 
shouldn't yourown conscience tell you to get out of a business that requires you 
to poison the air we breathe? Do you really have the right to make bucks at the 
expense of so manypeople?" 

-Tehema County Tribune 

3. "Turkeys may be the most popular holiday bird, but they are definitely not the 
smartest. Young turkeys aren't allowed outside of the brooding house because 
they will peer into the sky if it begins to rain. While admiring their first 
rainstorm the young turkeys drown." -Homeowners (real estate 
newsletter) 

4. "Thedefeat of Judge [Robertl Bork's confirmation [to the Supreme Court] was 
healthy for our judicial system because it focused attention on the process of 
constitutional interpretation and the need for social consensus upon which the 
legitimacy of law so vitally depends. It was also a reminder that the process of 
seating a justice on the Supreme Court is an explkjftly poIitk?al one in which the 
legislative and the executive branches of government can and shoukJ play co- 
equal parts." ^ohn B. Oakley. Sacramento Bee 
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Figure 5 



Section (1 0 points) (Ch5, #1 .#2) 
Answer anv three (your choice^ 

Identify and fi^Sdaiathe use of any slanting devices you find in the following 
selections. If any of the slanter labels below apply, say so in your answer. 



Slanter Labels: 

a. Euphemism 

b. Dysphemism 

c. Innuendo 

d. Loaded Question 

e. Weasier 

f. Downplayer 



h. 



k. 



Proof surrogate 

Stereotype 

Hyperbole 

Persuasive definition 
Persuasive explanation 
Persuasive comparison 



1. "During World War II, the United States government resettled many people 
of Japanese ancestry in internment camps." 

2. "Although it has always had a bad name in the United States, socialism is 
nothing more or less than democracy in the realm of economics." 



3. "Even though its detractors like to paint pictures of robber barons exploiting 
the workers, capitalism is nothing but individual freedom in the realm of 
economics." 



4. "Since they preskie over the buying and selling of about half the world's oil, 
the independent traders who make up the spot market control the prices of oil 
like absolute monarchs of the sixteenth century.' 
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Section #4 (10 points) (Ch6 #1, #2, #3) 
Answer any three (vour choice^. 

Identify any instances of pseudoreasoning that occur in the following passages, 
by explaining in one or two serttences why the pseudoreasons are irrelevant to 
the point at issue. If any of the pseudoreasoning labels below apply, say so in 
your answer. 

Pseudoreasoning Labels: 

a. Subjectivist fallacy 

b. Appeal to belief 

c. Appeal to the consequences of belief 

d. Scare tactics 

e. Appeal to pity 

f. Peer pressure: 

(1) Bandwagon 

(2) Appeal to loyalty 

g. Apple polishing or appeal to vanity 

h. Horse laugh 

i. Appeal to spite or indignation 
j. Two wrongs mal<e a right 

k. Common practice 

1. Overheard: ""Hmmmm. Niceday. Think HI go catch some rays." ''Says here 
In this magazine that doing that sort of thing r guaranteed to get you a case of 
skin cancer." "Yeah, I've heard that, too. I think it's a bunch of baloney, 
personally. If that were true you wouldn't even be able to just plain lay o'llUghl" 

2. "Heyl Don't pick up that toad— they cause wartsi Everyone knows thati' 

3. RALPH: He may have done it, but I don't hokJ him responsible I'm a 
determinist, you know. 

SHARON: What's that? 

RALPH: Adeterminist? Someone who doesn't believe in free will. There's 
no free will. 

SHARON: Oh. WellJ disagree. 
RALPH: Why's that? 

SHARON: Because. Maybe that's your view, but it's not mine. 

4. WINIFRED: Hey, read this! It says they can actually teach gorillas sign 
languagel 

ELDRIDGE: Uh huh, sure. And next they'll make them presklents of 
universities. 
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Graded exercises (homework) 

Essays 

First exam 

Second exam 

Third exam 

Post exam 

Comprehensive final exam . . . 



20% 
30% 

5% 
10% 
10% 

5% 
20% 



Too^ 



(2) Any assignment that Is not turned in on time (ie. at tha beginning of the class 
period on which it is due) andfor which your instructor has nol agreed in advance 
to a late submission, gets a score of zero. 

(3) The University standard scoring scale is as follows: 

A 92 -100 
B 83 - 91 
C 73-52 
D 64-72 
F below 64 

(4) Your instructor will provide you with a written description of grading 
standards for essays and other writing assignments (exercises, exams) or use 
the following description: 

Acorrectandcomp'eteanswergetsan"A";onethatotherv/ise 
meets the standard for an "A" but that has minor mistakes 
and/or blemishes of expression gets a "B"; one that does an 
adequate basic job and misses no more than one important 
pointgets a "C"; one with serious omissions or errors, but that 
does express some important points gets a "D"; and, anything 
belowthat getsan Standard English usage is considered 
in assigning grades. 

C. Exams - At least 50% of all test items will be exercises taken directly from 
the Moore and Parker text, and all test items will be derived from the objectives 
stated in this syllabus. Each test question will specif k;ally kientify the objective 
being tested. Hence, the best preparation for the exams is to write responses 
to the objectives as a study gukie, and to complete as many exercises as you 
can beyond the ones that are assigned. 

D. Essay Resources : Some of the essay assignments require that you find 
resource material and all of the essay assignments can involve the use of such 
references. Unless otherwise approved by your instructor in advance you may 
use only resources published on or after thirty days prior to the fi rst da. of class 
in this cx)urse. 

E. Essay Guidelines : Each essay must be typed or written clearly in blue or 
black ink on white paper. Requirements for each of the essay assignments in 
the course are listed bebw. (Your instructor may add to or modify these lists; 
if so, your instructor will identify the Syllabus objective(s) to be achieved by each 
item or change.) The requirements are different for each essay. These 
requirements are stated in the form of questions. To meetthe requirements y ou 
should 
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be able to answer "yes" to each question in checking your essay. Your 
instructor will use these lists and the grading standardstodetermineyourgrade 
for each essay. [Syllabusobjectivesand/or Syllabus requirements are provided 
within the brackets folbwing each question.] 

1. Chaoter 6 

(a) Is the essay typed or written clearly in blue or black ink on white paper? 
(as specified by the assignment). 

(b) Is the source attached? (as specified by the assignment). 

(c) Is the source dated as required by the syllabus paragraph IV D? 

(d) Does the source advocate a conclusbn; make a report, etc.? (as 
specified by the assignment). 

(e) Does the essay state the issue ? (ch 1 #8). 

(f) Does the essay state the side of the issue (the conclusion) that Is 
advocated by the source? (ch 6, #3). 

(g) Does the essay state a mistake in reasoning (pseudoreasoning) that 
is made in the source? (ch 6, #1). 

(h) Does the essay explain why the source does not really support its 
conclusion, ifi., does the essay explain the mistake in reasoning 
(pseudoreasoning) made by the source? (ch 6, #2). 

(i) Does the essay either describe another conclusbn supported by the 
source, qi state that no other conclusbn is supported by the source?(ch 
6. #2). 

2. Chapter 4 

(a) Is the essay typed or written clearly in blue or black ink on white paper? 
(as specified by the assignment). 

(b) Is the source attached? (as specified by the assignment). 

(c) Is the source dated as required by the syllabus paragraph IV D? 

(d) Does the source present an explanation ? (ch 4, #3). 

(e) Does the essay state the phenomenon explained in the source? (ch 4, 
#5). 

(f) Does the essay describe the explanation given in the source? (ch 4, 
#3). 

(g) Does the esrav evaluate the explanation given in the source based on 
each of the criteria listed in the syllabus, objective 2, Chapter 4? (ch 4, 
#2). 

(h) Does the essay either compare alternative explanatic is, qi state that 
only one explanatbn is given in the source? (ch 4, #2). 

3. Chapter g 

(a) Is the essay typed or written clearly in blue or black ink on white paper? 
(as specified by the assignment). 

(b) Is the first sentence (the essay's conclusbn) stated correctly (as given 
in the assignment)? (as specified by the assignment). 
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Figure 9 

(c) Does the essay correctly state the conclusion of the argument from 
exercise 8-17? [ch8, #2] 

(d) Does the essay evaluate the truth of the premises of the argument 
from exercise 8-17? [ch 8, #8] 

(e) Does the essay evaluate the support the premises of the argument 
from exercise 8-1 7 give to the conclusion of the argument from 
exercise 8-17? [ch 8, #8] 

(f) Does the essay's argument support its conclusion (as stated in the first 
sentence)? [ch 8, #1 1] Note: Repeat steps (a) thru (f) for a second 
unstarred item, as required by the assignment. 

4 Chapter 12 

(a) Is the essay typed or written clearly in blue or black InKon white paper? 
[as specified by the assignment] 

(b) Is the first sentence the conclusion? [as specified by the assignment] 

(c) Is the conclusion a moral prescriptive claim? [as specified by the 
assignment and ch 12, #1, #3] 

(d) Are the premises either probably true or true beyond a reasonable 
doubt? [ch 8, #8] 

(g) Is there at least one general moral prescriptive premise in the argument? 
[ch 12. #1. #3] 

(f) Is/are the moral prescriptive oremisefs) supportable on the basis of 
moral reasoning? (This means you must use moral reasoning in this 
essay. Mystical, spiritual, or religious claims; or claims about "higher 
powers'*; or claims about the political, moral, or legal beliefs or 
standards of any group, culture, or society; or claims about how you or 
someone "feels" are descriptive claims about a source and do not meet 
the reasoning requirements of this assignment. Such issues will be 
addressed in the discussion of Chapter 1 2. But the basic idea is that 
once you give reasons ( not descriptive claims about a source) to 
support, for example, a claim like "Lying is wrong" in a particular 
situation, then you are engaging in moral reasoning. And moral 
reasoning is what this assignment, and this part of the course, are 
about.) [ch 12. #1 , #4. #5. #8. #9) 

(g) Do the premises support the conclusion? [ch8,#11, ch12. #9] 

(h) Does the essay conskJer all significant, relevant claims that have a 
bearing on the argument? (In particular, does the essay consider 
reasons that support sU^^ one alternative tothe essay's conclusion, 
and does the essay respond to these reasons?) [ch 12. #7. #9]. 
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F. AttGndancG: You are responsible to know and comply with the University 
Attendance Policy. Remember that it is your responsibility to explain to your 
instructorattheearliestpossible time any absence, lateness, or early departure 
from class. 

G. Students are responsible for all course material from the first day of class to 
the last day of the semester; this includes material missed due to late 
registration and/or excused absences, and all assignments whether or not 
discussed in class. 

V. COURSE OBJECTIVES AND COURSE OUTLINE NOTES: 

1. Some of the objectives (marked with an asterisk, *) can be answered 
directly; you shouki prepare written answers to these objectives in preparation 
for exams. The remaining objectives require response to exercises, and 
practice with these exercises is the other method needed to prepare for exams. 
Finally, many objectives require both kinds of response (written answer and 
practice with exercises). Completing homework assignments will make this 
clear. You should note that each... 



(The above ellipsis is closed herein. Can you find the ctosure?) 
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Pre and Post Tdst Results Correlated to Final Grades in PHIL 110, Critical 

Thinking 

(For students who took both pre and post test) 
Spring 1990 (maximum score, 26) 



Final #of 




Avg. Pre- 


Avg. Post- 


Avg. 




Test Sc^re 


Test Score 


Difference 


A 51 




13.10 


16.75 


3.65 


B 45 




10.24 


12.38 


2.13 


C 63 




9.81 


11.05 


1.24 


D 21 




8.10 


9.17 


1.07 


F 4 




10.00 


11.00 


1.00 


Fall 1990 (maximum score, 30) 






A 58 




12.7 


16.7 


4.00 


B 81 




9.96 


13.67 


3.71 


C 94 




10.10 


12.28 


2.18 


D 26 




10.01 


13.15 


3.14 


F 2 














Fall 1990 








Pre and Post Test Results 






Difference: 


Number 






Pre and Post 


of students 






Test Score 








+ 15 




1 






+ 14 




1 






+ 13 




3 






+ 12 




2 






+ 10 




5 






+ 9 




9 






+ 8 




9 






+ 7 




14 






+ 6 




32 






+ 5 




36 






+ 4 




30 






+ 3 




42 






+ 2 




30 






+ 1 




29 






0 




18 






- 1 




15 






-2 




8 






-3 




8 






-4 




1 






-5 




1 






-6 




2 
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CRITICAL THINKING AND DECISION MAKING 



Janevive Je*in Mechanic 



Making reasoned decisions is one of the marks of an educated 
human being. The ability to makedecisionsand the informed judgement 
brought to those decisions allows people to manage both their personal 
and their public lives. Since this is the promise of education, it seems 
clear that the goal of education should be: "Schooling focused on 
decision making, the thinking skills that sei^ve it, and the knowledge 
base that supports it" (Wales, Nardi, Stager, 1987). 

Current schooling is focused on the knowledge base. Life hands 
students a jigsaw puzzle with hundreds of pieces. Students must 
determine how to assemble the puzzle. Teachers can help. They can 
present the skills, methods, and strategies needed to put the pieces 
together. They can provide practice. And tliey can help students to 
reflect on what they have done. TTiis paper will present a guide for 
teachers who want to assist students in leaminga strategy to be applied 
to problems that have only one solution as well as problems that have 
good, better, and best solutions. The strategy involves nine primary 
steps: Becoming aware of a problem, identifying, and stating it clearly; 
Gathering and ordering relevant information; Formulating tentative 
solutions; Selecting a few that seem most promising; Considering 
factors that are pertinent to each alternative; Setting up a diagram 
whichindicatesbothconvergent(supporting)statementsand divergent 
(opposing) statements for each option (for more difficult problems, a 
decision matrix may be necessary); Evaluating the alternatives and 
reasons offered in support of each one and choosing the one that seems 
most promising: Anticipating adverse consequences; Selecting the 
solution and implementing it. Follow-up information will enable the 
student to determine whether the alternative he/she has chosen is 
indeed the best solution to the problem. 

Let's discuss this strategy in relation to a problem students often 
need to solve: How to travel to school and work. This has become a 
problem because the car a hypothetical student has been driving is five 
years old and has been in a repair shop three times during the previous 
year: once for a transmission leak, once for a water pump repair, and 
once for break failure. 

Becoming Aware, Identifying, and Stating the Problem 

It is a truism that awareness is a necessary first step in virtually all 
decision making. Problems may occasionally evaporate, but they never 
solve themselves. This awareness may range from a vague sense of 
discomfort to a cleariy conceived apprehension of a specific critical 
situation. The more clearly a problem is understood, the more 
appropriately a method for solving it can be devised. 



Let us suppose one is aware of the existence of a problem, A second 
important element is the analysis of the problem, coming to terms with 
it. What precisely is the problem? What sort of problem is it? Is it a 
calculation problem? Is it a problem involving interpersonal dynamics? 
How should we describe or represent it? 

In our present example, let us suppose Jim hasenroUed at Montclair 
State College. He also has a part-time position tha t requ ires his presence 
three times during the week. He must travel from his home to school 
and then to his place of employment. He is aware that he must mr-kc a 
decision regarding his method of travel from his home to Montclair 
State and then to MacDonald's. The problem has several dimensions: 
Jim must be at his first class at ten a.m. and at MacDonald's at four p.m. 
He lives in South Orange so time is an important consideration. Jim's 
professors require prompt appearance for classes and he knows his 
supervisor at MacDonald's will discharge him if he docs not arrive on 
time. Tliere is also i\c fact that parking on the Montclair State College 
campus is difficult if a student arriveson the campus after 7:30 a.m. Jim 
must take those factors into account when considering a solution to his 
problem. 

Collecting Relevant Informatiort 

Once a problem has been recognized and defined, information 
which will be useful to its solution must be collected. Information may 
come from the problem solver's experience, from experts in the area, 
from parents, friends, acquaintances, or from books, newspapers, 
magazines. There are five requirements for accepting information. 
First, the data must be accurate, second, it must be relevant, third, 
information must be free of bias, fourth, it must be correctly in tcrpretcd, 
and fifth, it must be well organized. 

Returning to our hypothetical problem: Jim begins to collect 
relevant information. Hedetermines the traffic patterns on the Garden 
State Parkway at the hours he will be using it. He calculates the mileage 
from South Orange to Montclair and from Montclair to his job in 
Newark. He investigates bus and train schedules from South Orange to 
Montclair, from Montclair to Newark, and from Newark to South 
Orange. He speaks with several students who have been commuting to 
the Montclair State campus for several years. He interrogates fellow 
workers at MacE>onald's in Newark to learn how they travel from home 
to work. 

Formulating Tentative Solutions 

It might seem that if a problems is recognized, clearly defined, and 
appropriate information collected, fom-iulating a solution would be a 
simple matter. This is often the case. Sometimes problems can be stated 
so clearly that the solution follows easily after the needed facts have 
been accumulated. However, in many cases one must inquire into a 
variety of possible alternatives. In actual practice, one starts to guess 
solutions even while collecting information, 
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Although there arc no &ot rules for creating possible alternatives, 
some suggestions can be offered. One of these suggestions is: the more 
clearly the problem is defined, the more alternatives can be formulated. 
For example if jim defines his problem as, "How can I get dependable 
transportation to school and work?" he will be able to generate more 
options than if he states his problem as, "Should 1 buy a new car?" A 
second fact is that familiarity with the subject of the problem is a 
ncM:essary prerequisite. A third important point is that one should 
create as many tentative solutions as possible. All of the ideas should be 
considered. Of i ourse, alternative solutions to a problem are not 
infinite in number. A rational decision maker should select options that 
are meaningful, possible, and compatible vv'ith an acceptable solution. 
A fourth suggestion is that judging the options should be deferred until 
an adequate list of possiblesolutions has been compiled. Osbom (1979) 
hasdeterminedthat whenindividualsadheretothepracticeofdcferring 
judgements, they generate almost twice as many good ideas as when 
they make judgements during the process of creation. 

Let us return to Jim's transportation problem. He lists the following 
options: (Mechanic, 1988) 

I. 1 can have my old car repaired 
2. 1 can borrow a friend's car 

3. lean use my Dad's car 

4. 1 can drive to school with a friend 

5. I can join a carpool 

6. 1 can take a train or bus 

7. 1 can use taxicabs 

8. I can hitchhike 

9. 1 can buy a used car 

10. 1 can buy a new car 

II. 1 can buy a bicycle 

12. 1 can ask to borrow my employer's van 
13. 1 can rent a car 

14. 1 can change to a school nearer my house to which I can walk 

Evaluating the Alternatives 

Aftergcnerating many possibilities, thedccision maker must analyze 
them and retain only those tha t arefeasible. Options that are unacceptable 
for one reason or another must be eliminated. 

Jim considers the fourteen options he has listed. Borrowing a 
friend's car is not acceptable because his friend uses his car daily to 
travel to work. Using his father's car is not a solution because his Dad 
also uses his car on a daily basis. Jim could drive to Montclair with a 
friend, Joe. However, Joe comes to Montclair only on Monday and 
Wednesday and Jim has classes on Tuesday and Thursday as well. 
Joining a carpool would be unsatisfactory because there are times when 
Jim would be asked to provide the transportation. There are no buses 
or trains that have acceptable schedules. Taking taxicabs must be ruled 



out as being too expensive. Hitchhiking to school and work is too 
uncertain to be relied upon for daily commuting. Bicycling is out 
because a bicycle cannot be used in bad weather, Jim's parents will not 
pemnit Jim to borrow his employer's van. Renting a car must also be 
eliminated as being too costly. Changing schools is out of the question 
because only Montclair State has the courses Jim wishes to take. Jim has 
reduced his list of options to three: repair his old car, buy a used car, 
and buy a new car. 

Considering Relevant Tactors 

After options have been reduced to a workable number, factors 
pertinent to each of them must be presented, Tliese factors may be of 
various kinds. They may be consequences of the alternatives, desires, 
feelings, ethical principles, other value judgement, beliefs, scientific 
experiments, etc. At this point the problem must be classified as one 
that is simple enough to permit diagraming of the convergent and 
divergent reasons or one that requires more sophisticated assessment 
such as a decision matrix, A decision matrix involves listing the factors 
in support of each option, determining how rach factor should be 
weighted, assigning a ranking number to each option, and constructing 
a decision chart. 

Jim decides that a decision matrix is necessary to enable him to 
choose among these options. He lists the following factorsas important 
ones to him and arranges them in order of desirability giving them 
numbers indicating that six will represent the most important factors 
and one the least important one. The factors as listed and numbers are: 
Cost 6, Dependability 5, Affordability 4, Cost of repairs 3, Influence on 
others 2, Pleasure 1 , Weighting values are assigned by adding the order 
numbers and dividing by the total, Jim then gives a ranking number to 
each of the options for each of the factors considered. 

Ranking Number 



Purchase Cost 

New Car 1 

Used Car 4 

Old car repaired 6 

Affordability 

New Car 1 

Used Car 4 

Repair old car 6 

Dependability 

New Car 6 

Used Car 3 

Repair old car 2 
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Cost of Future Repairs 



New Car 5 

Used Car 4 

Repair old car 3 

Influence on Others 

New Car 6 

Used Car 2 

Repair old car 1 

Pleasure in Driving 

New Car 6 

Used Car 1 

Repair old car 1 



He continues this for each factor. Using the aspects he has chosen the 
weighting factors, and the ranking numbers for each option, he sets up 
his decision matrix and calculates the weighted score for each option. 







Option 1 

Buy a New Car 


Option 2 

Buy a Used Car 


Option 3 
Repair CM Car 




Weighting 
Factor 


Ranking 
Number 


Weighted 
Score 


Ranking 
Number 


Weighted 
Score 


Ranking 
Number 


Weighted 
Score 


Purchase Cost 


.261 


1 


.261 


4 


1.04 


- 6 


1,37 


AlTonlability 


.217 


1 


.217 


4 


.»7 


6 


1.30 


Depcndibtlity 


.217 


6 


1.302 


3 


.65 


2 


,43 


Future Rcpain 


.174 


5 


.»70 


4 


.70 


3 


.32 


Influence 


.(»7 


6 


.322 


2 


.17 


1 


,09 


Pleasure 
Touls 


.044 

too 


6 


.264 
3.44 


3 


.13 
3.56 


1 


.04 
3.95 



Figure 1 



' Based on & technique developed by Percy Hill, Making Dtcisions (Read- 
ing, Mi$$; Addifon-Wcslcy Pub. Co. 1979). Chap. 8. 



The option that received the highest score is: Repair old car. 

Anticipating Adverse Consequences 

Before implementing his/her choice, the thinking decision maker 
should anticipate possible adverse consequences of his/her choice. 
He/she must seek to avoid potential future problems. These 
consequences must be v^eighted in terms of probabili ty and seriousness 
for each possibility. A second chart is then constructed. Jim calculates 
the consequences of his first two options. 
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rOSSIBLE ADVERSE CONSEQUENCES 



Option 2— Buy • Used Car 




Option 1— Repair OW Car 








Serious- 








Serious- 






Probability 


ness 


P X S* 




Probability 


ness 


P X S" 


Car miy need 


2 


6 


12 


Undepend- 


5 


8 


40 


repair 








able me- 














chanic 








Agency may 


6 


5 


30 


Future Re- 


6 


7 


42 


not stand 








pain 






56 


behind the 








Future Costs 


7 


8 


car 








Need to rent 


3 


6 


18 










a car 














42 
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• P « probability of occurrence 
S - seriousness of occurrence 



Figure 2 

'Chart adapted from Kcpncr/Trtgoc. The Rational Manager (N.Y. 
McGraw, Hill), p. 202. 



On the basis of this tabic, Jim decides that his best alternc^ti vc is: Buy 
a used car. 

Imphtnenting The Decision 

Implementing a choice is not always a simple matter. It requires 
planning. Three steps are necessary, first, a plan must be conceived, 
second, difficulties and complications must be anticipated, third, 
difficulties must be eliminated. Only then can action be taken. 

In terms of his problem, Jim must decide how much he wishes to 
spend. He must determine which kind of car will be most economical 
to use. Jim is also interested in which kind of car will need the fewest 
repairs. When he has successfully dealt with all of these issues, he can 
then decide where to buy the car of his choice. 

Following Up 

Despite the use of the rational decision making process, it is 
possible that the course of action chosen may not be the most 
advantageous. Consequences of one's actions should be watched 
carefully. Another option must be selected, if possible. 

The suggested procedure strongly supports the belief that various 
thinking skills are related to each other by the process of decision 
making. Those who are good decision makers use analysis to identify 
and define problems. They use their creative skills when they generate 
options. They use critical thinking, logic, and dialectical reasoning to 
evaluate information, courses of action, and consequences. They bring 
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all of these skills together in the process of problem solving. Informed 
decision making is an effective means to an end — helping students to 
leam how to think as they apply the strategies that have been indicated. 
As they work through a series of problems, students will leam moreand 
more about the way in which each of the nine phases is performed and 
the way the sequence is used in the process. To achieve these ends 
teachers must focus on the process. They must help students to 
understand what is involved when they identify and clarify a problem, 
how appropriate alternatives can be generated, what is involved when 
options must be evaluated, and why action must be delayed until all 
aspects of the problem solving procedure have been completed. 
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COLLEGE STUDENTS' PERCEPTION OF CRmCAL THINKING 
TECHNIQUES USED BY PROFESSORS 



George S. Rotter and Barbara A« Richardson 

The purpose of this study is to investigate what college students 
perceive to be the critical thinking techniques employed by their 
instructors. That is, which attributes and teaching stra tegies do students 
identify with professors who had the greatest positive impact on their 
ability to assimilate knowledge acquired in class and in the world in 
general. Likewise, which are the attributes and teaching strategies of 
professors who had no impact, or very little impact, on their ability to 
think critically. 

It was during the 1800's that the importance of questioning and 
techniques for effective questioning were introduced (Fitch, 1901; Ross, 
1860; Morrison, 1860). Methods textbooks for teachers particularly 
emphasized theneed for spccificuseof thought-provoking questions to 
stimulate students' use of acquired knowledge (Betts, 1911; Charters, 
1912; Hamilton, 1906). 

Since these early studies, emphasis has been placed on specific 
questioning levels and skills. These are skills to be developed which 
would have a posi ti ve im pact on student growth in using and verbalizing 
knowledge to the world. Once these skills are identified, alternative 
practices can then be applied in the classroom to enhance teaching 
effectiveness(Medley,1979;Rosenshine, 1979). Wilen (1984) stated that 
if the development of ability to think is to be considered an important 
instructional goal, teacher educators need to stress to teachers the 
importance of devising a variety of instructional objectives that balance 
low level memory questions with pre-planned higher convergent and 
divergent questions. 

Courses and seminars have been available to teachers for many 
years in order to demonstrate ways in which material can be presented 
in the classroom to help develop students' critical thinking skills. Udall 
and High (1989) found, with their investigation of students in a gifted 
middle school program, that students who were encouraged to think 
critically were able to verbalize their mental processes in response to 
questions. 

Paul (1988) discussed the two conflicting theories of teaching, the 
Didactic and the Critical. He identified 21 techniques of teaching and 
described them in two ways, the didacticand the critical, for comparison. 
Paul states that the need to shift from the didactic to the critical is being 
recognized more and more as the research base for a critical theory 
expands. 

This study is an exploratory investigation. There has been little 
research on how students themselves perceive critical thinking, and 
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what they believe professors do to facilitate critical thinking. In an 
endeavor to find out what instructional procedures or techniques 
students in class identify as leading them to think critically, it was 
determined that perhaps the best way to find out is to simply ask the 
students themselves. Being an exploratory study, we avoided making 
specific predictions. 

Method 

Subjects: All of the 87 participants in this experiment were college 
students, male and female. There were 58 students from the School of 
Humanities and Social Sciences of which a high portion, 51 were 
psychology majors and 30 were from the remaining Schools, All were 
recruited on a voluntary basis in two psychology classes, the library, 
and the adnninistrative office building. The level at which the students 
were enrolled in college classes varied from freshman through senior. 

Materials A questionnaire was developed with two scales. The first 
asked the students to rate the one professor they had who did the most 
to encourage critical thinking among the students in their class. They 
made a similar rating of the one who fostered critical thinking the least. 
Each sea le was from 1 -9 wi th "1 " being the most positive ra ting and "9" 
being the least positive, 

A large area was left empty below each scale for a narrative 
description. In the first scale, students were asked to give specific and 
concrete examples of what the professor did in class that had the 
greatest positive impact on their ability to think critically and carefully 
and which would justify their high positive rating. In the second scale, 
students were asked to pro vide explicit descripti on'' of what the professor 
did to earn the rating as having the p>oorest impact on their ability to 
think 

critically and carefully. It should be noted that the students were urged 
not to identify either professor by name or gender. Following their 
descriptiokis of the professors' critical thinking techniques, students 
were asked to indicate some information about themselves, such as 
gender and major. 

Procedure: The students approached by the experimenter were 
asked if they could spare five to ten minutes to fill out a questionnaire 
that was a research project for a psychology class. They were assured 
that the questionnaire would be kept anonymous. 

If students asked what the research was about, the experimenter 
explained that he/she wished to find out if the students were exix)sed 
to critical thinking in any of their classes. 

The students who offered to participate were given the 
questionnaires and told that the questions were self-explanatory. Also, 
they were encouraged to take their time in filling it out. 



Results 

Inasmuch as this is an exploratory investigation, our statistics 
should be looked upon as being descriptive rather then inferential. For 
that reason, statistical tests will not be presented. 

Based on a content analysis of ttie students' narrative statements 
concerning their professors' critical thinking teaching techniques, both 
positive and negative. Dr. Rotter and I developed categories in which 
to place these statements. Conceptual terms were then composed for 
each category. There were six categories with 66 statements for the 
positive comments, and six categories vWth 63 statements for the 
negative comments. 

For example. Category A., the positive comments section, 'Trobed 
Students/' listed four items: 1. Asked us questions; 2. Probed us; 3. 
Made us react to materials; 4. Encouraged class participation. For the 
negative conunents section, Category A., "Student Questioning," listed 
one item: 1. No class participation. 

We reviewed the material twice in setting up the coding system to 
record the responses. (See Appendix B for complete list of categories 
and items). Each questionnaire was then coded for all the comments 
made. A grand total of 202 specific positive conunents were made 
concerning the quality of critical thinking activities by professors. Since 
our major concern was on discovering which activities the highly 
regarded professoi s wore engaging in to foster critical thinking in their 
students, we did not pursue an equivalent detailed analysis of the 
negative commentary. 

Initially, Dr. Rotter and I worked independently in assigning the 
students' descriptions to the different categories. We then compared 
our judgments. There were some borderline decisions where students' 
responses could fit into different but similar categories. We discussed 
these responses and sometimes it became necessary to read into the 
statement the student's intent and meaning. 

Some students made no comments, and some made more than five. 
The clear majority of students, however, made 1-3 comments. 

It can be argued that in an open-ended questionnaire, the first 
comment made is the most important and relevant to the respondent. 
Therefore, in order to get a better picture of the proportion of critical 
thinking activities mentioned, we examined only the first comment 
made by each respondent. This eliminated the possibility of recording 
similar statements twice. 

Overall, 37 percent of all the positive comments had obvious 
relationship to critical thinking activity. Tlie remaining items mentioned 
had nothing to do with critical thinking. For example, for a positive 
comment in Category A., "Probes Students," a respondent stated that, 
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"The professor used and encouraged class participation and class 
discussion rather than lecturing/' For a non-relevant comment, a 
respondent stated that, "He made people feel comfortable with the 
subject/' Several subjects simply said, "He taught critical thinking/' 
Statements such as this might be attributed to the students not knowing 
what critical thinking is, or they had difficulty in articulating good 
examples. 

As noted, the students were asked to rate their most proficient 
professors in using critical thinking techniques on a 9-point scale. A 
large number of them did check the "1/' the most positive point oii the 
scale.Nevertheless,asurprisingnumberchecked "5" and"6"(M=2.875) 
for theirbest professor, a so-so point on our scale. This seems to indicate 
that many students have difficulty in thinking of professors who utilize 
effectively critical thinking techniques. 

On the other hand, a very large number checked the "9" (M=8.000) 
on thenegativecomments scale, suggesting they did not have difficulty 
thinking of a professor who did not use critical thinking procedures. 
From the students' perspective at least, when it comes to critical 
thinkingteachingapproaches, the poor professors seem tobedominant. 
From our small exploratory study, it would suggest that a survey of 
how often and how effectively faculty use critical thinking devices in 
their classes would be in order. 

Discussion 

In this investigation, students were not given a definition of critical 
thinking. Yet, the common thread within the comments, as a whole, 
related in many instances to Paul's examples (See Appendix C). For 
example, PaursStatement#17, "That progressively, the student should 
be given increasing responsibility for his own learning. Students need 
to come to see that only they can leam for themselves and that they will 
not do so unless they actively and willingly engage themselves in 
the process," relates strongly to Items #3, 4, 12, 14, 15, 16, 17, 30. All of 
these items are comments in which the students are saying they became 
involved in class; they were encouraged to think independently and to 
look at alternative points of view. 

It appears that many students do recognize and prefer critical 
thinking techniques in the classroom as opposed to the didactic method 
of teaching. The common thread within the negative comments was 
found in #1 1 and #25 which states, "No thinking; no critical thinking," 
and, 'The instructor taught/read from book/notes," respectively. This 
seems to support Paul's Statement #13 (Scholastically E)ominantTheory) 
which says, 'That students need not understand the rational ground oi 
deeper logic of which they leam to absorb knowledge. Extensive but 
superficial learning can later be deepened." 

Many of the comments, both positive and negative, dealt with 
professor qualities in areas such as those who "Had a sense of humor," 
^ X i 
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and instructors who were "Cold/impersonal/arrogant." Although 
these comments are not critical thinking statements, it might be argued 
that a comfortable, non-threatening environment created by the pro fessor 
might allow for the employment of critical thinking devices and, hence, 
be conducive to better learning and understanding. 

Because of the important generalities suggested by this study, a 
follow-up study of the way students perceive critical thinking as a 
teaching technique, but with a more concrete and identifiable model, 
would be merited. Indeed, the input by students of whether they are 
being stimulated to think critically could be of great value to professor, 
h could enable them to identify teaching techniques that work well and 
where change is needed. 

A questionnaire could be developed based on Paul's conflicting 
theories. The items generated by the participants from our small study 
would be listed, and in a broader survey, students would be asked to 
respond to each of them as they apply to the their own exf)eriences with 
a professor. Perhaps in this structured way a more comprehensive and 
meaningful analysis would be possible- 
Paul, in his conclusion, states that the full development of a critical 
theory of knowledge, learning, and literacy is probably a minimum of 
10 years into the future. A more definitive assessment of critical 
thinking as perceived by college students at this time might possibly 
contribute to the development of critical thinking theory in bringing it 
to fruition over the next decade. 
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Appendix A 

Montclair State College 

1 . From the time you have been at Montclair State, think about the instructor or 
professor who has has tqe greatest positive impact upon your ability to think 
critk:ally and carefully about what goes on in class and ^.he worW in gGnerai. 

Now rate that person on the scale bebw. Place a checkmark overaDZ number 
that comesck)sestto your judgment aboutthisindivWual. Checkthedescriptions 
betow the numbers. 



1 2 

i leamed 
a tremendous 
amount from 
this person 
on how to 
think critically. 



I learned 
a great deal 
from this person 
on how to think 
critically. 



I leamed 
a fair amount 
from this person 
on how to think 
critically. 



7 8 
I did not leam 
much from this 
person on how 
to think critically 



I leamed 
virtually 
nothing 
from this 
person on 
how to 
think 
critically. 



Please state in your own terms why you feel this person deserved the rating you 
made of her or him. Give very specific and concrete examples of what this 
professor did or how he or she taught which led to this evaluatbn. Since this is 
totally anonymous, put down aoy reason or reasons. Please, no professor name 
or gender. Do not write on the other side. 



2. From the time you have been at Montclair State, think about the instructor or 
professor who has had no impact or the least impact upon your ability to think 
critrcally and carefully about what goes on in class and the worW in general. 

Now rate that person on the scale below. Place a checkmark overall^ number 
that comes closest to your judgment about this individual. Be sure to check the 
description below the numbers. 
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1 2 
I learned 
a tremendous 
amount from 
this person 
on how to 
think critically. 



I learned 
a great deal 
from this person 
on how to think 
critically. 



I learned 
a fair amount 
from this person 
on how to think 
critically. 



7 8 
I did not team 
much from this 
person on how 
to think critically 



9 

I leamed 
virtually 
nothing 
from this 
person on 
how to 
think 
criticaily. 



Please state in your own terms why you feel this person deserved the rating you 
made of her or him. Give very specific and concrete examples of what this 
professor did or how he or she taught »;^hich led to this evaluatwn. Since this is 
totally anonymous, put down ^ny reason or reasons. Please, no professorname 
or gender. Do not write on the other side. 



AFTER YOU ARE FINISHED ANSWERING THE ABOVE, PLEASE TURN 
THIS SHEET OVER. 



Thank you for taking the time to answer this form. To help us put your answers 
in perspective, we would be most appreciative if you would answerthef oltowing 
questions. 

1 . Can you recall the d epartment of the professor who added most to your ability 
to think critically? Which was it? (Do not name the professor) 

2. Can you recall the department ofthe prof essor who added least to your ability 
to think critically? Which was it? (Do not name the professor) 

3. What is your own major? 

4. What Is your college class? (Fr, Soph. Jr, Sr) 

5. What is your gender? Male Female 

Once again, we wouW like to thank you for your partrcipation. 



O \ - 
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Appendix B 

CODE SHEET FOR POSITIVE COMMENTS 

A. Probes Students 

1. Asked us questions 

2. Probed us 

3. Made us react to materials 

4. Encouraged class participation 

B. Made us think about issues 

1 1 . Analyzed what we said 

1 2. Made us express our own views, think independently 

13. Made us think criticaNy 

14. Made us look at alternative points of view 

1 5. Made us think about the worid around us 

16. Encouraged us to ask questions 

1 7. Made us think about our own comments/questions 

C. Style of Teaching 

2 1 . Gave dear explanation s 

22. Made students interested 

23. Treated us as individuals 

24. Did not teach from book; non-traditional 

25. Went outside dass 

26. Reinforced positively student participation; involved students 

27. Small groups 

28. Talked dirty 

29. Made us fee! comfortable 

30. Role playing 

D. Instructor Qualities 

31. Sense of humor 

32. Instructor enjoyed the course 

33. Knew material well 

34. Dynamic 

35. Cared about students 

36. A nk:e person 

E. Course content 

41 . Used controversial material 

42. Presented alternate views on a topic 

43. Tied class materia) to real events, life 

44. Covered material thoroughly 

45. Taught the scientific approach 

46. Used good examples 

47. Taught us techniques to learn materials 

48. Taught relevant materials 

G. Miscellaneous 

61 . Good examination questions 

62. No answer 

63. Graded fairiy 

64. I learned a lot about matorial 

65. Had a class picnic 

66. Learned a lot about myself 




PROFESSIONAL KNOWLEDGE 



Professional Knowledge 



This section presents papers with a focus on the professional 
development of teachers and professors. Programs in teacher education 
and in faculty development, are described. In addition, specific 
techn^^ues and approaches designed for use within teacher education 
course , o improve teachers' understanding of the teachingand learning 
process are included. 

In ''Applications of MontclairState"s Thematic Teacher Education 
Program to John Goodlad's Refonn Agenda/' Robert Pines describes 
Montclair's participation as a member of Goodlad's network and the 
agenda toward the simultaneous renewal of the schools and teacher 
education. Pines examines five of Goodlad's postulates, or 
presuppositions, which relate directly to the critical thinking theme of 
Montclair's program, and describes the current efforts at Montclair to 
examine and reconsidents practices relative to the Goodlad px)stulates, 

Susan Schwagcr, Tina Jacobowi tz, and John Barell, i n "The Pedagogy 
of Critical Thinking: Faculiy Dcvclopmentat theCollege Level,'' describe 
a panel presentation and an activity illustrating an on-going faculty 
development workshop at Montclair toward encouraging critical 
thinking among students in classrooms across the disciplines 

David S, Martin, in "Preparing Teachers of Thinking: A Model for 
Infusion" describes several national efforts to insure the inclusion of 
teaching for thinking within all teacher education programs. Among 
these are the AACTE resolution on the teaching of thinking and its 
special study group to share ideas and models, and proposed 
accreditation standards for the teaching of thinking, Martin describes 
a particulr model which divides cognitive skills among the various 
components of a preservice teacher education program, with attention 
to the applica rion of these skills to classroom teachi ng, o ther pro fessional 
teaching activities, and life experiences, Martin lists criteria for the 
selection or development of models for the infusion of teaching for 
thinking in teacher education programs. 

Saundra McKee and Sylvia Stalker suggest the use of case studies 
to help prospective teachers develop critical thinking abilities in 
"Training Teachers as Probl em Sol vers through the Use o f Case Stud ies, 
They describe the development of case studies by practicing teachers 
and the use of these case studies for problem solving with pre-service 
teachers. Although education textbooksare rich v/ith practical examples, 
students reported that teacher-prepared case studies presented more 
useful material for analysis, 

Gloria Paige presents a Skinnerian analysis of the problem solving 
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process itself, and describeseight "thinking'' behaviors that can be used 
in problem solving to maxinuze the likelihood that a problem solution 
can be found. In "Deciphering the Thinking Bhaviors that Occur during 
Problem Solving and Teaching Them to Prospective Teachers and 
Students," she describes a study in which problem solving behaviors 
were taught, and then "think-aloud problem solving protocols were 
recorded, analyzed and the data categorized. She concludes that the 
procedure is useful for classroom use. 

Judith B. McDonald describes the processes she used in an open- 
ended interview study, reported elsewhere, in "The Use of a 
Conversational Approach in Teaching and Interviewing to Promote 
Thinking." The interview expeiience itself, she notes, may be used to 
discover meaning and understanding. MacDonald draws parallels 
between "invitational" verbaldiscourseinteachingandininterviewing. 

Journal writing is recommended as a strategy in the development 
of critical thinking in prosp>ective teachers. Ruth M. Loring, in 
"Metacognitive ImplcTnentation of Joumaling: A Strategy to Promote 
Reflective Thinking," analyzed prospective teachers' journal entries 
for examples of meta-level thinking; in Perkins' teniunology, "process 
control" and "bootstrap learning." She advocates teaching sjDecific 
metacognitive questions to guide students in their thinking process. 

Janey L. Montgomery and Joane W. McKay, in "Learning to Learn 
Skill'/' describe the learning skills objectives, the rationale for the 
objectives, and the classroom activities designed to develop learning 
skills that they created for the State of Iowa in "The Iowa Curriculum 
Guide for Learning to Learn Skills." Questions generated from the 
students' point of view" — metacognitive questions — guided their 
efforts. Skills such as self evaluation, monitoring attitudes, and 
organizing information were identified, and strategies developed for 
their infusion within eight content areas. 

Myra Morris-Peo, in "Committing to Critical "^eading; Critical 
Reading Instruction in Pre-Service and In-Service Education of 
Teachers/' discusses teachers' need for instruction in teaching critical 
reading in context. She describes different levels of reading 
comprehension, from literal through elaborative. In critical reading, 
students are given the opportunity to evaluate the authenticity and 
accuracy of information, she notes. 

In "Using Mneumonics and Visual Imagery to Facilitate Critical 
Thinking," Mary Ann SnK)rra encourages teachers to use such devices 
to assist in organizing and encoding information to stoie in long-term 
memory. 
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APPLICATIONS OF MONTCLAIR STATE'S THEMATIC 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM TO JOHN GOODLAD'S 
REFORM AGENDA IN TEACHERS FOR OUR NATION'S 
SCHOOLS 

Robert Pines 

In Teachers for our Nation's Schools, John Goodlad (1990) argues that 
programs for schcvol renewal and reform efforts in teacher education 
should be closely connected. His proposal is logical and compelling in 
that one significant way to improve the schools is to improve teaching. 
Innovative schools, in particular, require like-minded compatibly trained 
teachers, and teachers who are prepared with that orientation require 
supportive school settings in which they are encouraged to practice and 
refine their skills. 

In connection with the publication of the book, Goodlad's Center 
for Educational Renewal at the University of Washington hasundertaken 
a national project which seeks to simultaneously strengthen the schools 
and teacher education programs. The project. The Agenda for Teacher 
Education in a Democracy, is also being sponsored by the Education 
Commission of the States and the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 

Montclair State and the fifteen school districts which constitute its 
''clinical schools network" have been selected as one of eight pilot sites 
in the nation to work toward the implementation of Goodlad's reform 
agenda. The other participatinginstitutions are California Polytechnic 
StateUni versity, Miami University of Ohio, a South Carolina consortium 
(Benedict College, Columbia College, Furman University, the University 
of South Carolina and Wintrop College), Texas A&M University, the 
University of Washington, the University of Wyoming and Wheelock 
College in Boston. 

As they are developed inTe^/jers^rowrNflh'on's Schools, Goodlad's 
suggestions for the renewal of teacher education are encapsulated in a 
series of presuppositions or "postulates." These are derived, in the first 
instance, from his conception of teaching as fundamentally 
encompassing four components. 'The first two emerge out of the 
functions specifically assigned to schools: enculturation of the young 
into a democracy and inculcation of the disciplined modes of thought 

required for effective, satisfying participation in human affairs The 

other two compone its are intended to ensure the first two: a 
comprehensive grasp of pedagogy and of the values, knowledge, and 
skills to be brought to bear in the ongoing renewal of the schools in 
which teachers will spend their professional careers (Goodlad, 1990, p. 
52)." 

My colleagues and I will be addressing the full range of Goodlad's 
agenda for renewal. My more limited present purpose is to examine 
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five of his postulates which bear directly upon the theme of the teacher 
education program at Montclair: critical thinking in teaching and 
learning. 

An emphasis upon thoughtfulness inspires much of the content 
and process of the campus- and field -based components of our program 
(Martin, 1989; Michelli, Pines and Oxman, 1989: Michelli, 1989); 
including, in the latter case, a newly established Professional 
Development School The philosophy and goal statements associated 
with teacher preparation at the College seek to set out a clear conception 
of teaching and learning in which professional rol€?s, responsibilities, 
capacities and dispositions are organized around critical thinking as an 
educational ideal (Montclair Stdte Institute for Critical Thinking, 1988; 
Barnes, 1991 ). In sum, they constitute much of the knowledge base for 
the program (Gideonse, 1989), There are fundamental commitments to 
students and teachers as rational and autonomous persons and to 
"communities of inquiry" as the context for intellectual exchange. 
Students are considered to be capable of giving and responding to 
reasons regardless of developmental level. Cx)od teaching is held to be 
synonomous with good thinking, active learning and the transfer of 
critical dispositions and skills beyond the classroom. 

1 shall try to suggest the manner and degree to which our program 
currently reflects a number of the critical-thinking-related issues which 
Goodlad raises. The net result may be to establish a baseline against 
which my colleagues on campus and in the schools can assess our 
progress in this area during the period of our association with his 
national renewal network. There is no question that shortcomings 
presently exist. Indeed, our willingness if not determination to address 
deficiencies across the sp>ectrum of Goodlad's recommendations, may 
have been a factor in our selection to participate in his project. 

Analysis of Selected Postulates 

^^Postulate Seven: Programs for the education of educators, 
whether elementary or secondary, must carry the responsibility to 
ensure that all candidates progressing through them possess or 
acquire the literacy and critical-thinking abilities associated with the 
concept of an educated person (Goodlad, 1990, p. 57)." 

Basic literacy is a cornerstone of the undergraduate program at 
Montclair State. Accordingly, most of the programmatic initiatives 
which have been taken to address it apply with equal force to those who 
are pursuing teacher certification and those who are not. It is the policy 
of the College to require all students who are granted admission to 
demonstrate proficiency in writing, reading, mathematics and speech. 
The New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test is administered for 
that purpose. Students who receive less than satisfactory scores in one 
or more sections of the test are required to enroll in remedial courses in 
writing, mathematics and reading. These courses must t>e satisfactorily 
completed duringthefrcshmanyear. Candidates forteacher certification 



do not make application for admission to the program until their 
sophomore year. 

Beyond basic skills testing and remediation, the 58-credit General 
Education Requirement at the College combines the strength of the 
liberal arts curriculum with a contemporary approach to social and 
technological change. The GER is designed to impart not only 
information, but techniques of problem sol vingand analytical thinking. 
In that regard, a principal goal of our Institute for Critical Thinking is 
to promote attention to both the theoretical aspects of critical thinking 
and their implications for teaching and learning at the college level 
(Montclair State, 1990). 

Contrary to Goodlad's conviction, we do not widely prescribe 
specific GER courses for students in the teacher education program, 
nor do we systematically integrate those courses with those in the 
professional curriculum which focus on pedagogy. Those issues are 
discussed in connection with the next postulate. 

As already noted, for those students who are admitted to the 
teacher education program, an emphasis upon critical inquiry t>ecomes 
thematic. They are encouraged to seek a deeper understanding of 
information by making judgments that rely on criteria and are both 
sensitive to context and self-correcting (Lipman, 1988). Within their 
own discipline, in particular, our students are asked to decide which 
thinking processes and skills are necessary for understanding; which 
concepts, ideas and processes are worth thinking about and most 
rf^adily transfer to life issues; and how to determine "the problematic" 
(Barell, 1991 ). As their decisions promote a greater understanding of the 
processes of inquiry, dialogue, and criticism within their separate 
disciplines, our students may be better able to evoke deeper levels of 
literacy in thr^r own classrooms (The Holmes Group, 1990). 

Finally, our teacher candidates are taught to be metacognitive, this 
is, to plan, monitor and evaluate their own thinking, and they are 
encouraged tocultivatethedispositions which support critical thought. 
Accordingly, during the culminant student teaching experience, 
supervisors use a "cognitive coaching" approach (Costa and Garmston, 
1985) which is designed to support teacher self-analysis and decision 
making. 

''Postulate Eight: Programs for the education of educators must 
provide extensive opportunities for future teachers to move beyond 
being students of organized knowledge to become teachers who 
inquire into both knowledge and its teaching (Goodlad/ 1990, 58)/' 

This postulate is a companion to the previous one, especially as it 
mandates subject matter knowledge and insight into one's discipline. 
My colleagues and I agree both with Gidionse (1989), when he suggests 
that a prospective teacher's subject-matter grasp must often exceed that 



of the non-teaching major, and with Goodlad (1990) when he broadens 
the notions of literacy and disciplinary discourse to the level of the 
''human conversation/' 

Gidionse proposes, for example, that beyond mere content, the 
fledgling biology teacher ought to be able to relate his discipline to the 
differing ability levels and learning styles of his students. Moreover, in 
his view, he or she must be familiar with the materials available for 
teaching biology and must know the content-specific (versus generic) 
instructional methods for that discipline, e.g., how to teach mitosis. 

These, of course, are issues addressed in our disciplinary methods 
courses as they are taught in the various academic major departments 
a t the College. To some degree, they also surface in other courses in the 
professional curriculum with a methodological focus like "Teaching for 
Critical Thinking" and "Reading in the Content Areas." 

Yet, (as I assume Goodlad would recommend)^ we have been 
unable or unwilling to make connections between the disciplinary and 
generic courses to both tease out the one kind of method from the other 
and examine instances of compatibility. I have already acknowledged 
that the disciplinary and pedagogical connectedness which Goodlad 
seeks is even less present in our program at the level of the General 
Education Requirement. He suggests, for example, that students in a 
seminar jointly taught by an historian and a professor of pedagogy 
could actively inquire into the ways of teaching which derive from that 
discipline. In that context, he asks: How does a teacher "help students 
draw from the particulars of a time and a place principles of historical 
analysis that would help them in studies of other times and places 
(Goodlad, 1 990, p. 58)?" An examination of the prospects for providing 
such opportunities for students at Montclair State should be a part of 
both the programmatic re-assessment we are about to undertake in 
teacher education and the planned review of the General Education 
Requirement. 

''Postulate Ten: Programs for the education of educators must be 
characterized in all respects by the conditions of learning that futxire 
teachers are to establish in their own schools and classrooms ( Goodlad^ 
1990, p. 59)/' 

Given the fx}rvasiveness of the critical thinking theme in teacher 
education at Montclair State, this postulate poses a significant challenge 
to each of us who teach in the program. We must be prepared to model 
the instructional policies, procedures and materials which we advocate 
for use by our students. Perhaps most necessary in that connection is 
the demonstration of instructional strategies which actively engage our 
students in inquiry and deliberation. John Dewey (1965) taught that 
knowledge and experience are not synonomous. One acquires 
knowledge as one processes experience. Only as our students are 
regularly made to critically examine issues and assumptions, explore 
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alternative positions and practice and support their own claims with 
evidence and good reasons, will they carry those habits of nund and the 
related pedagogical skills into their own classrooms. 

We, their teachers, must,asconsistentlyaspossible,eschew teaching 
models which are constructed upon the transmission of information in 
favor of those which depend more upon a transactional pattern for their 
effectiveness. Lecture-dejDendent instruction, in {particular, should be 
re-examined tothedegreethatitsencouragesstudentpassivity. Oxman 
(Henderson, 1990) has pointed out that lecturing depends for its 
eff ecti veness upon students li stening "actively and critically, setti ng up 
a kind of dialogue i n their minds by questi oning and analyzing what the 
professor was saying as the lecture was being given (p. 7)/' In her view, 
students do not, in the nuiin, react in that fashion, preferring instead to 
reproduce the content of thelecture in their notes. She advocates the use 
of collaborative-learning groups in which students can learn from one 
another as an alternative to the lecture format. 

Indeed, there are numerous options to the transmissional model of 
instruction, e.g., case diagnosis, problem analysis, simulation and role 
playing, group investigation, seminars, inquiry methodologies, tailored 
projects and non-directive teaching nwdels ( Joyce and Weil, 1986). I 
should add that discussion is, of course, a primary model of interactive 
instruction. Arthur Combs's (1965) "Learning Group" design for 
classroom discussion is specifically intended for use in preparing 
teachers (Pines, 1972). 

In my view, Goodlad's tenth postulate raises a very basic question 
for teacher educators, and for that matter, for all teachers who aspire to 
actively engage their students in learning: Are we prepared to sacrifice 
breadth of content coverage in the process? My own answer is a firm 
"yes." I believe we can take inspiration from Ted Sizer (1985) and his 
colleagues who have built their respected Coalitionof Essential Schools, 
at least in part, upon the instructional principle that "less is more." 
Grant Wiggins (1989) cautions about the futility of trying to teach 
everything of importance to our students. For novice teachers, one or 
two models of classroom management, deeply understood, may be 
more operationally useful than a dozen or more "covered" in the same 
course. 

In that connection, the widely respected Dean of the Peabady 
College at Vanderbilt University, Willis Hawley (1990), has proposed 
the seemingly radical notion that the basic purpose of preservice 
teacher preparation should be the development of the capabilities and 
thenrwtivationtoleamto teach, ratherthanthedevelopment of teaching 
competence. He is convinced that the development of competence 
should be the responsibility of the schools and presumably, those 
responsible for professional development in that setting. Perhaps 
Hawle/s position should guide some part of the discussion we 
undertake withourcoUegues in theclinicalschoolsnetworkinconnection 




with the Goodlad project. 



I would like to raise one additional issue in connection with this 
postulate. The establishment of the Harold A. Wilson Middle School for 
Professional Developn>ent by the College and the Newark School 
EHstrict, (Oxman, 1991 ) represents, in my view, an approximation to the 
ideal clinical setting in which to prep)are beginning teachers. The 
emergent Professional Development School concept is not unlike the 
teaching hospital model. Itispardcularlydistinguishedbyacommitment 
to inquiry in action (Levine, 1 988; The Holmes Group, 1990). Novice, and 
for that matter, experienced teachers, can be assisted in the interpretation 
and application of theory, concepts, and technical skills in real 
classrooms, and in the analysis of the results. It is in the setting of the 
P. D. S., I believe, that we can come closest to establishing the conditions 
for active learning in teacher education programs that in Goodlad's 
terms, we want future teachers "to establish in their own schools and 
classrooms." 

'^Postulate Fourteen: Programs for the education of educators 
must involve future teachers not only in understanding schools as 
they are but in alternatives, the assumptions underlying alternatives, 
and how to effect needed changes in school organization, pupil 
grouping curriculum, and more (Goodlad, 1990, p. 61)/' 

The statement of goals for the teacher education program at the 
College (Montclair State Institute for Critical Thinking, 1989) reflects, 
among other intended outcomes, the preparation of beginning teachers 
who value critical thinking and who possess the knowledge and skill to 
infuse it into their curricular and instructional efforts. That goal 
represents a commitment to change in schools in which an absence of 
opportunities for critical thinking contrasts strikingly with the 
contributions of rational thought to the quality of life in a democratic 
society. Through the vehicle of the clinical schools netv/ork, it is 
implemented through course work and field experiences for our 
students, and by means of professional development programs for our 
clinical adjunct faculty. The latter are held on campus and in the 
schools. Our change agents, if you will, are our students and their 
school-based mentor teachers. A ''turn-key" model by which our 
clinical faculty train their own colleagues, characterizes our work in the 
schools. 

Ourgoal,thcn,istoassistinreformingand revitalizing the curricular 
and instructional dimensions of the schools in which our students do 
their clinical work and in which they are employed . Although our focus 
for change is admittedly curricular, it has broader implications for 
change in the school environment such as the use of time and space, 
materials selection, evaluation strategies and, as discussed with respect 
to the previous postulate, the interactive pattern of the classroom. 

Our commitment to change in the schools notwithstanding, two 
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significant elements of this postulate are not suffidently present in our 
program. The first is an emphasis on stewardship. I do not believe that 
we are preparing teachers who are imbued with the sense of 
responsibility to renew the schools which Goodlad intends* We will 
need first to purposefully propose and define that role for our students, 
and then to prepare them to assume it. We can be guided by the content 
and process of courses we now teach exclusively at the graduate level 
like "Strategies for Change." 

We should also be able to provide our students with related 
experiences in the schools. They should be more fully integrated into 
the life of the schools in which they do their clinical work, and those 
schools should be settings in which teachers are assuming some degree 
of stewardship. In current parlance, they should be schools in which 
something akin to "restructuring," "shared decision making" or "site- 
based management is being undertaken. This is the case in some of the 
districts which constitute our clinical schools network, including the 
Newark district in which our Professional Development School is 
located. I believe that the placement of student teachers in a school 
which is itself undergoing renewal, will do much to engender a sense 
of professionalism and mission with respect to school renewal. 

"Postulate Fifteen: Programs for the education of educators must 
assure for each cand idate the availability of a wide array of laboratory 
settings for observation, hands-on experiences, and exemp laiy schools 
for internships and residencies; they must admit no more students to 
their programs than can be assured these quality experiences (Goodlad, 
1990, 61)." 

The teaching for critical thinking theme in our teacher education 
program, which requires elaboration in its field-based or clinical 
components, has lent impetus to a deeply held conviction that the 
schools be brought into greater partnership with us in the preparation 
and professional development of teachers. Our school-based colleagues 
havetobefamiliarwith the theme, support it, and relate it both to their 
classroom practice and their work as mentors for our students. 

In each school district, teachers are invited to apply for formal 
appointment at Montciair State as "clinical adjunct faculty." After 
screening in both the districts and at the College, 150 teachers have been 
appointed to date. Formal appointment brings with it campus privileges 
and necessitates participation in paid and credit bearing professional 
development sessions cn teaching for critical thinking and the related 
supervision of student teachers. John Barell of our Department of 
Curriculum and Teaching and Tina Jacobowitz of Reading and 
Educational Media have worked with a steering committee of clinical 
adjunct faculty to design and facilitate these sessions. 

In addition to working as mentors for our students, clinical adjunct 
faculty are co-instructing courses on campus and conducting special 
supervisory assignments in the schools normally carried out by campus- 
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basedadjuncts. They have also teamed wth college facullyina)ndurt 
programs on teaching for thinking skills in their home districts. Patty 
Caruso, Mary Lou Knodle and Judy Merz in the Cedar Grove district 
have devised and implemented an original model for that v^ork. 

This fall, Terri Fryer, the social studies coordinator at Verona High 
School and a clinical adjunct, received a half-time appointment to teach 
regularly in our Department of Curriculum and Teaching. Ms. Fryer, 
an Essex County teacher of the year, is the first clinical adjunct to be 
associated in that manner with our teacher education program. 

Our successes in the clinical schools netw^ork do not to date reflect 
the provision in this postulate v^hich w^arrants placement within it for 
all students admitted to the program. Increases in program enrollment 
and the exigencies of the placement process itself, make it necessary for 
us to use mentor teachers in non-network schools. In such cases, we can 
not assure the quality of clinical experience available to our students in 
the network schools. For that reason, we may have to confront the 
prospect of limiting enrollment in the teacher education program at 
Montclair State. 

Goodlad's recommenda tions touch on many dimensions of teacher 
education. Again, I have only addressed those to which applications 
from the critical thinking theme of the program at the college can be 
made. Indeed, I have not done justice to each of those postulates. 
Several which I have not discussed will depend to some extent for their 
implementation upon critical thought, e.g., the moral and ethical 
demands of teaching; the reconciliation of theory and the wisdom of 
practice. 

The totality of the Goodlad agenda will be addressed at the College 
in a process which is described elsewhere in this issue of Inquiry by 
Dean Nicholas Michelli (1991), the certification officer at Montclair 
State. I welcome what I fully expect will be an uncommonly rigorous 
experience as an opportunity to collaborate with my campus- and 
school-based colleagues in advancing the renewal of teacher education 
and the schools. 
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THE PEDAGOGY OF CRITICAL THINHKING: 
A Workshop on Faculty Development 

Susan Schwager^ Tina Jacobowitz^ & John Barell 

Panel Members: John Barell and Tina Jacobowitz (Workshop 
Coordinators); Joan Bernstein, Bob Browning, Anne Marie Di Lorenzo, 
Peter Macaluso, and Susan Schwager (Faculty Participants) 

Overview 

A panel discussion with audience participation was conducted that 
focused on teaching for critical thinking in the context of specific 
disciplines. Panel niembers described their involvement in an ongoing 
workshop at Montclair State on the Pedagogy of Critical Thinking. The 
panel presentation was followed by an activity in which the audience 
participated that illustrated the work of the Montclairgroup. Audience 
participants were given a piece of text and working in small groups, 
were asked to identify ways in which the content could be presented 
that would encourage students to think critically. This exercise was 
fol lo wed by a discussion of the issuesand problems related to supporting 
ongoing faculty development activities. 

Description of Activities 

The panel presenters described their participation in an ongoing 
faculty development project that is intended to assist participants in 
their efforts to encourage critical thinking among the students in their 
classes. Panel members described activities that they considered most 
useful in helping them improve their teaching. The activities of val ue as 
identified by participating faculty include: f>eriodic meetings in which 
discussions centered on process (teaching strategics and techniques) as 
well as content (ways of determining what's worth thinking about in 
the different disciplines). Intensive work by project coordinators with 
individual faculty hasalso been conducted. This work includes periodic 
live observations of lessons, analysis of videotaped lessons, and goal 
setting for subsequent lessons with follow up evaluations. Faculty have 
also engaged in peer observation activities as a way of gaining insight 
into the effectiveness of their own teaching. The peer teaching activities 
consist of pairing of faculty members from different disciplines and 
having these faculty members observe and critique each other's teaching. 

Following the presentation, those in attendance at the session w 
invited to participate in an activity that illustrated one way in which tno 
grou p works to identify teaching techniques that will encourage students 
to think critically. A piece of text describing the origin of the Crurades 
was distributed, and participants were asked to think of ways to present 
the text to students to encourage critical thinking. After having an 
opportunity to exchange ideas in small groups, participants shared 
their ideas with everyone in attendance. Some of the ideas presented 
included having students role play experiences of the different 
individuals affected by the Crusades (eg. the men called to fight, the 
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wives and children left behind). It was also suggested that students be 
challenged to identify reasons tl\at would be sufficient for each of them 
to fight for a cause, and examine their thinking in light of the events that 
triggered the Crusades. 

Issues Raised 

The workshop session was concluded by a discussion of the issues 
and problems related to supporting ongoing faculty development of 
this type. Although the focus of the activities on improving students' 
abilities to think critically in the different disciplines is supported 
throughout most institutions, it is often difficult to get the Idnd of 
support necessary for faculty to engage in such ongoing faculty 
development activities. One of the most important issues seems to be 
whether faculty should be compensated in any way for participating in 
activities designed to improve their own teaching. There are some who 
feel that on-going improvement efforts are part of one's job as college/ 
university facultyand therefore, compensationis inappropriate. Others 
feel that the kinds of faculty development activities described here go 
beyond the normal expectations of the faculty role, and represent an 
extraordinary commitmenttoimprovementand excellence. Individuals 
who favor compensation feel that college/university faculty 
responsibilities are extensive, and providing released time or stipends 
to faculty committed to these self improvement efforts that go beyond 
customary role expectations is crucial for the encouragement and 
support of these activities. 



Susan Sckivager and Tina ]acobowitz are Associate Professors, John 
Barell is Professor at Montclair State. 
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PREPARING TEACHERS OF THINKING: A MODEL FOR 
INFUSION 

Dr. David S. Martin 

A Short History of Teacher Education and Teachers of Thinking 

Many teacher education programs have taken seriously the mission 
of preparing teachers to teach for thinking in terms of incorporating 
challenging questions and certain special activities in the classroom. 
However, preparing teachers to teach thinking as an overt part of the 
curriculum or how to teach students to explicitly focus on their own 
mental processes has not been a regular part of the teacher preparation 
curriculum. 

Beginning in the early 1980s, the Association Collaborative for 
Teaching Thinking (ACTT) was formed, consisting of representatives 
of numerous professional organizations in education, and among them 
was representation from the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education (AACTE). This representation was one of the first 
formal recognitions by the teacher preparation community that the 
teaching of thinking is important. Representatives of AACTE were 
among those developing a set of standards for the preparation of 
teachers of thinking, which is now available from the author; the 
standards propose that the National Council on the Accreditation of 
Teacher Education assess teacher preparation programs for the explicit 
degree to which their programs prepare teachers in five areas: 

1. The teacher and the teacher educator who 
effectively teach thinking will demonstratean altitude 
of thoughtful consideration of the problems, topics, 
and issues of their professional experiences. 

2. The teacher and teacher educator indicate that 
they have an active working knowledge of the method s 
of effective inquiry utilizing all levels of thinking. 

3. The teacher educator and students in the teacher 
education program demonstrateskill in applying the 
methods of inquiry to classroom teaching. 

4. The teacher educator and the teacher trainee 
provide repeated explicit opportunities for their 
respective students to reflect on, analyze, and apply 
higher-order thinking operations to real world issues 
and problems, as well as to subject matter. 

5. Teacher educationinstitutionsmaintainan actively 
supportive climate which promotes the exercise, 
application, teaching, and learning of thinking 
dispositions and cognitive operations. 

To date NCATE has not adopted those proposed standards. 

In the Fall of 1987, the AACTE then called together special task force 
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to discuss directions for the Association in regard to the preparation of 
teachers of thinking; this meeting brought together 12 persons 
representing Psychology, Teacher Education Faculty, and other related 
fields. One result of that meeting was a co-sponsored conference 
invoh/ing 65 teacher educators in early 1988, who examined possible 
models for including thinking skills programs as a part of the teacher 
educator program. 

Later in 1988 a full one-week seminar took place for teacher 
educators representing eight different institutions, to look in-depth at 
models for program revision and course revision in teacher preparation 
programs; this seminar was a part of a larger annual institute at the 
University of Massachusetts at Boston, on the general thinking skills 
theme. From this event the begiimings of a mail network resulted, as 
well as a special Resolution for the entire AACTE organization. 

That resolution, calling for all programs in feacher education to 
incorporate preparation for teaching thinking, - i\s passed by a large 
margin at the 1989 Annual Conference of the AACTE. Parallel to that 
event was the proposal and implementation of a Special Study Group 
withinthe AACTE toenableinterestedinstitutionsoftecicherpreparation 
to exchange ideas and models on the implementation of u linking skills 
within teacher education. That study group now meets annually at 
AACTE Conferences. 

Cognitive Education and the Teacher Education Knowledge Base 

Oneoftheabove-mentioned five proposed standards for the NC ATE 
relates to the knowledge base in teacher education. We now know a 
great deal about the ways in which children improve their cognitive 
skills, as well as the pedagogical techniques which are most likely to 
promote thinking in students. For example: 

1. Asking questions that demand "why" and "how" 
responses. 

2. Identifying the specific strategies used in solving a 
problem and labeling those strategies (metacognition). 

3. Reflecting with studentsexplicitly on thecognitive 
processes used to solve a problem. 

4. In the con text of regular subject nnatter, reminding 
students of cognitive strategies which can be applied. 

5. Setting an anproprate "disposition" for thinking 
in the classroom by establishing an acceptant tone 
during clar ^room discussions. 

In addition to this body of research is a separate but related body — 
the investigation of teaching itself as a cognitive activity. The work of 
Morine-Dershimer (1982) established methods for researching the 
thinking of teachers. For example, the nc^ for the teacher to diagnose 
the cause of student difficulty and to preurribe beyond trial and error 
was observed by Carbonc (1980); in addition, Rcnner (1975) 



demonstrated positive cognitive growth in teacher trainees as the result 
of pre-service training in methods of teaching science using well- 
structured reasoning activities. 

Clark and Yinger (1979) and others have studied teaching as a 
cognitive activity; Qark and Lampert (1986) provide an excellent 
sununary of those aspects of the research on teacher thinking which 
belong in the knowledge base for teacher education. The work of 
Peterson (1 988) conceptualized how teacher and student cognition and 
knowledge can mediate effective teaching. We have seen a call for a 
"paradigm shift" in research on teacher education (Shulman, 1986), 
away from the process-product approach and towards a cognitive 
paradigm which examines the effects of the thinking and decision- 
making that teachers do while interacting with students (Clark and 
Peterson 1986; Peterson, Swing, and Stoiber 1986). 

Therefore we have evidence of a growing place for cognitive 
education within the knowledge base segment of teacher education. 

A Model 

But knowledge about cognition is not sufficient for preparing 
active teachers of thinking. The infusion of thinking skills must cut 
across the teacher education curriculum into not only course work, but 
also practicum work as well. 

A possible model, now being tested, would first require faculty 
development of the teacher education faculty in a systematic program 
of cognitive skill development. Following that stage, each of the 
componentsofthe teacher educationprogram (foundations, curriculum, 
methods, and practicum) would share the responsibility for 
incorporating certain particular cognitive skills. For example, using the 
Feuerstein (1978) Instrumental Enrichment approach to cognitive 
enhancement, the foundations courses in educational psychology would 
emphasize not only the knowledge base about cognition, but would 
also teach the cognitive skill of analysis since that skill is applicable on 
an adult level to thediagnostic activities which a teacher must carry out. 
On the o ther hand, a course in curriculum would, among other emphases, 
teach future teachers the skills of logical reasoning as applied to 
different theories about curriculum. In the practicum experience, 
explicit cognitive focus would be on synthesis and the application of a 
variety of cognitive skills by expecting student teachers to incorporate 
them in the context of their own lesson planning. 

In each course in the teacher education program, then, some 
segment of every alternate class meeting would be devoted to the 
following routine: 



1. Instructor introduces a brief activity practicing a 
particular cognitive skill, e.g., categorization. 
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2. Class discusses possible strategies for solving the 
cognitive problem. 

3. Teacher education students work indivi^'ually or 
in pairs to find solutions, while instructor helps studen ts 
having difficulty. 

4. Instructor discusses what the group members have 
learned in general about the mental processes needed 
to solve these problems (metacognition). 

5. Instructor and students brainstorm and list ways 
that those processes apply to (or ''bridge" to) thedaily 
demands of teaching, as well as how those processes 
would be explicitly taught to children. 

To illustrate the above sequence, in a curriculum course, one 
cognitive activity would involve comparison by finding the most 
exclusive labels for the similarities between certain objects. The class 
completes several related exercises and discusses the strategies they 
used. Then, instructor and students "bridge" to the idea that a teacher 
must apply that same skill by carefully comparing and labeling the 
diagnosed needs of pupils before deciding to subgroup them for 
instruction — thus, the "bridge" for that day. 

Activities would also be followed by a discussion for insight into 
how some particular cognitive skill would then be applied to: 

• Teaching children the same skill within the school 
subject matter. 

• Professional teaching behaviors such as lesson 
planning and materials selection. 

• Life or "outside world" activities such as finding a 
professional job. 

Figure 1 presents this model for including cognitive elements 
throughout the pre-service teacher education program. If cognitive 
activities are included regularly in each pre-service course and then 
applied during the practicum setting, no single course instructor bears 
the entire responsibility for cognitive infusion. 

Implementation 

The model in Figure 1 integrates these skills into all components of 
a teacher preparation program (foundations, methods, and practicum) 
as well as in the liberal arts foundation, and indicates that these skills are 
taught and reinforced at several points in the teacher education 
curriculum. This integrative model, therefore, does not involve adding 
any single course. Instead, it requires the following implementation 
steps: 

1. Preparing teacher education and liberal arts 
instructors in the methods and materials of cognitive 
education, and orienting practicum supervisors to the 
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rationale for cognitive education. 

2. Orienting cooperating teachers to the rationale 
and methods of cognitive educationbefore the student 
teacher's arrival, and selecting cooperating teachers 
who are excellent teachers of thinking, as models to be 
emulated. 

3. Reaching agreement among teacher education 
faculty members about which generalizable cognitive 
skills each will emphasize in his or her course work in 
a complementary fashion. 

4. Allotting a segment of every alternative class 
meeting in courses to a cognitive skill activity and 
discussions about how that skill would be applied to 
the course topic, the school curriculum, and /or to 
professional and personal life. Cognitive activities 
would focus on such areas as: planning, analysis, 
identifying problem-solving strategies, breaking 
egocentricity, categorization, comparison, relating 
cause and effect, logical thinking, synthesis, and more. 

5. Requiring each teacher education student during 
student teaching to teach cognitiveskills to children on 
a regular basis. 

6. A^ssessing, through college supervisors' ratings, 
the student teachers' applicationof systematic thinking 
to their planning, interaction, analysis and evaluation, 

7. Reinforcingtheuseofcognitiveeducationmethods 
during the student teaching seminar by discussing 
succes js and problems in the teaching of cognitive 
skills to practicum children, and discussing other 
insights gained fromapplying thoseskills to the student 
teachers' own professional and personal lives. 

8. Assessing program graduates by follow-up 
surveys to determine the extent to which this specialized 
component has or has not affected their on-the-job 
professional performance, in comparison with prior 
graduates of the same teacher training program. 

This model clearly requires an unusual professional commitment 
of time and energy by teacher education faculty members. However, 
the resultsof pilot work with this model, in addition to national concern 
about the quality of teacher performance, indicate that such a model 
needs to be implemented now. 

Adopting a Model 

In the adoption of any model for the infusion of higher-order 
thinking skills into any teacher education program, we should consider 
existing models of cognitive instruction that have been developed for 
school programs. Many can be adapted to teacher education programs, 
but any such model must also have several characteristics. The model 
must: 



1 . Haveastrong, theoretical basis, A model that consists 
only of strategies cannot serve the program well, since 
a strategy-based approach alone leaves the professional 
without a foundation when particular strategies do 
not succeed . A strong theoretical basis, however, al lows 
the professional to return to that basis to develop new 
or revised strategies. 

2. Haveheenempirically tested. A model that has a record 
of successful implementation with children, based on 
some empirical reporting, is far more likely to have the 
substance that will lend itself to infusion in a teacher 
education program than one which has not had that 
record. In addition, such a basis can then serve as a 
point of departure for further research by teams of 
teacher educators and teacher education students 
working together. 

3. Be comprehensive. A model which focuses on a wide 
i;flrieh/ of cognitive skill areasispreferablebecausethe 
inclusiveness fan entire range of cognitive skills will 
be assured; in addition, a complete set of connections 
between the model and the various components of the 
teacher education program will also be enhanced. 

4. Acknowledge that cognitive change is gradual. Some 
published thinking skills programs promise rapid 
changes in achievement. Curricula that incorporate 
cognitive instruction must rest on the notion that 
affecting the potential of a learner is an incremental 
process, and future teachers need to understand that 
there cannot be a "quick fix" when working to 
significantly enhance the cognitive potential of any 
learner. 

5. Cutacross multipleareaswithin theprogram. Although 
it is administratively far easier to simply attach a 
course named, for example, "Thinking Skills,'' and 
leave the remainder of the teacher education program 
intact, no lastingimpact will result from that approach. 
Future teachers in that arrangement would receive a 
"message" from such an action that thinking skills can 
be compartmentalized both in life and in their own 
classrooms, when the opposite in fact must be the case. 
Far more challenging but far more important is the 
infusion that cuts across multiple areas of the program. 

6. Involve Faculty Development. The newness of 
incorporating higher-order thinking skills into the 
teacher education program mandates that there be a 
systematic period of faculty development for both the 
teacher education faculty and the arts and sciences 
faculty. Faculty development would occur in regard to 
the theory, pedagogy, and research related to cognitive 
instruction, with guidance and explicit attention as to 
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how to infuse those elements into their own courses or 
programs. There can be no changes in the teacher 
preparation curriculum withoutchangesin instructors. 

Next Steps 

In addition to the development of full programs in the teaching of 
thinkingwithin entire teacherpreparationcurricula, individual teacher 
education faculty must also take measures within their own courses to 
foster the teaching of thinking as well. For example, some components 
would include the following: 

1. Broaden course objectives to include an overview 
of cognitive theories and certain higher level cognitive 
skills which are relevant to the discipline of the course 
(e.g., in a course on the philosophy of education, one 
course objective could become the ability to take a 
position on an issue and defend it logically in front of 
one's peeiS'. 

2. Build into the activities of the course a number of 
activities in which students identify some relevant 
cognitive skill (such as logical defense of a position), 
apply it during the course, reflect on the cognitive 
strategies used, and discuss specific techniques for 
applying those strategies to teaching children. 

3. Include in the course the view of the structure of 
the discipline as well as its content. 

4. During the activities of thecourse, employ higher- 
order questioning during all class discussions, and 
discuss the consequences of such strategies. 

5. Connect those activities with parallel observation 
experiences in school classrooms: for example, in the 
philosophy of educationcourseifoneskill isdefending 
a logical position, then when students observe in the 
school classroom, they would observe for the ways in 
which the cooperating teacher asks children to defend 
their positions in discussions. 

6. Revise course assessment tools to include not only 
memory and comprehension of course ideas, but also 
higher-level analysis, reasoning, and manipulation of 
course ideas. 

In addition, we propose that teacher educators make it a part of 
their professional agenda to offer assistance to teacher education 
programs through partnerships between school professionals who are 
experienced in thinking skills education and their university teacher 
education programs. 

Conclusion 

The business of developing a nation of thinkers cannot be left only 
to parents, or the workplaces or today's in-service teachers. Only by 
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systematic infusion of cognitive education across the program for pre- 
service teachers can we with any certainty ensure that the next generation 
of students graduating from our schools will have a high probability of 
being problem-solvers who are open, flexible, able to genera te defensible 
multiple solutions to difficult societal challenges, well focussed, and 
autonomous. 
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Figure 1 



A Model for Cognitive Skill Development in 
Teacher Education Programs 
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TRAINING TEACHERS AS PROBLEM SOLVERS 
THROUGH THE USE OF CASE STUDIES 



Saundra McKee and Sylvia Stalker 

The desires to infuse reality and to provide opportunities for 
decision making and problem solving in teacher education programs 
have sparked a renevs^ed interest in the potential of case studies as an 
instructional tool. Kowalski, Weaver, and Benson define a case study 
as "the entire process of collecting and reporting data/' and case 
method as "the use of case studies for instructional purposes" (p. xi). 
They cite enhancement of several higher level thinking skills and 
exposure to thecomplexitiesof organizational lifeas positive outcomes 
of this highly participatory form of learning. Their promising work, 
along with that of others (Plante, 1987; Merriam, 1988), has encouraged 
other teacher educators to develop, use and evaluate cases in their own 
unique institutional settings. This article describes two individuals' 
efforts to provide students with insights into the nature of teaching in 
both rural and urban schools through the use of case studies. 

Background 

Clarion UniversityofPA, part of theStateSystemof Higher Education, 
has over 6,000 undergraduate students. The university is located over 
eighty miles from any major urban area; signs of its remoteness are the 
facts that we can only receive the New York Times a day late by mail and 
National Public Radio is accessible only with elaborate antenna. Our 
studentscomefromthesurroundingruralareasprimarily,andalthough 
they may not identify the Timf?s or NPR as indicators, they are aware of 
theirlackofknowlcdgeofurban issues and other regionsof the country. 
They know, too, that chances are great that their beginning jobs will be 
found in urban areas, most likely outside Pennsylvania. 

While our students have virtually no knowledge of the nature of 
urban schools, like many people in the United States, their visions of 
rural schools tend to be idyllic. Many of these rural students are the first 
members of their family to attend college. They are unaware of the 
realities faced by rural teachers. Professional isolation, low salaries, 
lack of resources and support personnel, nepotism and sexism often 
represent challenges that those students determined to teach in rural 
schools have never considered. 

Our education majors are eager to learn about the "real world," as 
they would call it. It's not uncommon for 50 to 60 students to come to 
an evening talk given by teachers from the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
Our secondary education students appreciate a one day field trip to 
visit a large Pittsburgh high school— even when it requires leaving 
campus at 5:30 a.m.! They have more than their share of lectures and 
textbooks; they're hungry for reality. 
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The demand for increased and earlier field experiences for our 
studentsposesa constant challenge. Assignments requiring classroom 
observations and interviews with teachers are scattered throughout 
our program's first three years, but these typically involve returning to 
a student's hometown school over a vacation period. Not until the 
semester before student teaching do students systematically spend 
time in schools. The obstacles for early field experiences are not easily 
overcome. Schools in our area are small, our students are numerous, 
andanattitudeprevailsthatanobservation visit fromstudents represents 
an interruption in the classroom. Field trips to urban schools, where 
four or five observers in a classroom may not even be noticed, are costly 
and inconvenient. The case studies represent an effort to address 
students' need to be in touch with "real world" classrooms. 

One bridge to providing that reality has been the programs in Rural 
and Urban Education sponsored by the Pennsylvania Academy for the 
Profession of Teachingfor faculty frombothhigherand basic education. 
The Rural Fellows program created opportunities for educators to 
attend conferences on rural education and to participate in a teacher 
exchange. In the exchange, professors taught in public school classrooms 
and elementary and secondary teachers taught university methods 
classes. A similar program took place on urban education where 
workshops were held and professors spent extended periods of time in 
urban classrooms. Along with gaining insights into each other's work 
environments, new partnerships and alliances were formed between 
the university and the public schools. The authors of this article (one 
who served as a Rural Fellow and one ' s an Urban Fellow) felt that the 
development of case studies could be a viable means by which many of 
the insights that they obtained could be translated into curriculum 
materials for pre-service teachers. The use of case studies was also 
viewed as attractive in that they could encourage students to act as 
decision makers and apply educational theory in "safe" situations. 

Dcvclopmeyit of the Case Studies 

A $2,0{X) grant was obtained from Clarion's College of Education 
and Human Services to support the project. Most of the monies were 
used to provide consultant fees ($100 each) for teachers who were 
willing to participate in the project. Teachers who had previous contact 
with the university were asked to share a dilemma, problem or challenge 
that they have encountered in their teaching career and how they 
sought to address or resolve it. An effort was made to include both 
urban and rural teachers from both the elementary and secondary 
levels. Virtually every invited teacher was willing to participate and 
could readily recall at least one situation in their career that lent itself to 
the development of a case study. Teachers were asked to jot down as 
much as they could recall about the situation before being formally 
interviewed. Duringthe first part of the audiotapcdinterviews, teachers 
were asked to tell about the situation in as muchdetail as possible. Then 
as a follow-up, probing questions were asked in order to obtain 
clarification on certain points or further elaboration about their emotions. 
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reactions and other details. Once the tapes were transcribed, the 
instructors wrote the case studies in a narrative format trying not to 
exceed two or three typed pages. In writing the cases, the authors 
sought to include both relevant and irrelevant details so that students 
would have to critically analyze the cases. Actual nanaes of individuals 
and places were changed to protect the teachers' privacy. The teachers 
were then given a copy of their case study in order to make further 
suggestions and to give their approval before they were used with 
students. 

Tlte Case Studies 

While no particular effort was made to assure that a variety of topics 
were included, numerous scenarios did emerge. While some were 
particulartojustaruraloranurbansetting,others applied to anyschool 
setting. It was interesting that most dilemmas focused on teacher 
relationships — with students, other teachers, parents, administrators, 
and supervisors — a topic that receives little attention in most teacher 
preparation programs. 

Themes that emerged that were specific to rural teachers were: the 
numerous roles that rural teachers must assume, problems posed by 
teaching in small commu nities where virtually "everybody knows each 
other," and the lack of resources and opportunities for students and 
teachers in rural areas. 

The urban case studies centered on problems which are more visible 
in cities, primarily poverty, institutionalized racism, and students' 
accessibility to drugs. 

Using the Case Studies in the Classroom 

The case studies were piloted by one instructor in her elementary 
and secondary social studies methods courses and by the other in her 
basic teaching skills classes. The use of the cases extended over three 
to four class periods in each course. The case studies were used midway 
through the course when thestudentsand instructor were fairly familiar 
with each other. On the first day, students were given an overview 
regarding the use of case studies and how the ones they would be 
working with were developed. Students were introduced to a basic 
problem solving model, and the whole class, led by the instructor, 
worked through a short case study. Two points were stressed — first, 
that there were no particular "right" answers, and second, that the 
problem solving model would serve only as a guide and students might 
wish to develop alternative strategies for dealing with the case studies. 
Next, students were assigned to small groups of three to five students 
and assigned a case study. Students were asked to read their cases, 
underlining key points. The instructor moved around the room 
offering to clarify any pointsabout the casestudies or their assignment. 
Students were encouraged to begin planning their strategies for 
analyzing the case and to seek any appropriate outside information 
(readings, consultation with experts, etc.,) prior to the next class. The 
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second class was devoted to small group discussions of the individual 
cases. Each group had a reporter who noted key points. Students were 
also to decide how they would share their case and analysis during the 
next class session. On the third and fourth days, students used several 
approaches to present their case studies, including role plays, 
simulations, handouts and overhead transparencies. Chairs were 
arranged in a large circle and as presentations were made, other 
students raised questionsormadeadditionalcommentsand suggestions. 
The instructor further queried students on certain cases as to the nature 
of rural and urban schools and the gcneralizability of the cases over 
schools and grade levels. 

Outcomes 

Student responses to participation in theanalysis of thecase studies 
were very positive. We found that students particularly liked 1) 
interacting with others, 2) gaining insights into "real life" situations, 
and 3) being made to "think." Discussion is central to both courses in 
which the case studies were used, but students noticed that some of the 
best discussions took place over the case studies. "The use of case 
studies seems to make people more interested and likely to speak ou t," 
one student noted. 

"This has been a good use of class time. Any time the class can 
discuss 'real' issues of the 'real world' it is of benefit, probably better 
than reading a text. The interaction is important," An unanticipated 
outcome, then, was the appreciation students expressed for the 
interaction with their peers. 

A second important finding was the value students place on "real 
life" situations. 'The case studies are as close to the real world as we 
students can get," said Amy, a junior from the local area. 

"Reality is important to us right now," said another. 

Are these students expressing a frustration with having too little 
"reality" intheir teacher educationprogram? Students told usthat they 
were ready for more than "the fairy tale that is so often portrayed in 
textbooks." 

How much "reality" are our students ready for, and when, and can 
there be too much? Thesequestions arose asour students responded to 
the case stud ies, and they are ones which must guide the use of the case 
method with pre-service teachers. Ron, a young man from a rural area, 
reported that "the case studies help you to remember that everj'thing is 
not going to be perfect every day when you get your teaching job." He 
may prefer not to be reminded, 

Jeff, a young man of at least 240 pounds, told us, "a question that 
is brought out to a timid education major is, 'Am I ready for the 'real 
world"?" 
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The ISC studies "made mc reevaluate my decision to go into 
teaching. Some of them were sorta scary. Theymndeme wonder if lam 
going to be able to handle it or not." This student, a junior in math and 
secondary education, may reach her senior year and determine that she 
isn't able to cope. Her reactions reinforce our belief in the necessity of 
early field experiences. 

Thecasemethod provided us withinsightsintostudents' approaches 
to problem solving. We wanted to know if they could imagine themselves 
in the settings presented in the case studies and what they might do. 
Shannon, an elementary education major, told us that the case studies 
"helped out because you'd think, 'what if this were me?' and suddenly 
you aren't a student behind a book." We found that students were able 
to make the necessary leap in imagination, and they were enthusiastic 
about understanding and untangling the situations. In addition, we 
found that students were more able to relate to the case studies than to 
material in their textbooks. One student told us quite clearly, "Books 
give facts. Case studies give reality." 

"Texlbookb cannot give you these insights," another student told 
us, even though the text for the basic teaching skills course, Lcarningand 
Teaching by Kauchak and Eggen, is rich with classroom scenarios, it is 
apparent that our discussion of the development of the case studies 
gave them the credibility our students need. 

Students told us that the case studies started them thinking about 
teaching differently than they had before, sometimes using the phrase 
"application of concepts." One student indicated that he is beginning 
to see an alternative to his traditional approach to problem solving, 

"I'll probably look for solutions through research — 
advisors in schools, school board, and supervisors 
may have new knowledge or new theories to handle 
the problems. My peers can help, too." 

"Of course, your peers will have ideas and suggestions," we said. 
We encouraged studentsto seeinourdiscussionof thecase studies that 
there may be multiple solutions to a problem, and often the best 
solutions come out of those discussions rather than one person trying 
to handle it alone. 

It was at this point that an important reward came for us. "Ah, ha!" 
said one student. 

"I've never even considered my peers before, the 
teachers I'll work with. Of course they'll be there for 
help. I've been so busy being concerned with the kids 
and what I'm going to teach them, and then trying to 
imagine how to evaluate them, I've just never thought 
about fellow teachers." 
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There are implications here for our entire teacher education program. 
In our classes we use group assignments, learning teams, peers as 
students in microteach settings, peer critiques of lesson plans and 
lessons. When they're student teaching, we encourage the discussions 
which take place during car pooling, peer observations and feedback. 
But we do not have a weekly seminar during our student teaching 
semester. Twice during the semester our student teachers leave their 
assignments for large group sessions backon campus, and their reactions 
to these days is generally negative. 

Our College of Education isundergoing reviews of its programs at 
present; anupcoming NC ATE visit has enabled us to look at what we're 
doing as a whole. It is our hope that what we learn from working with 
our students through techniques such as the use of case studies, can 
ultimately be of benefit to all students in our program. At whatever 
moment in their pre-service education our students come to realize that 
reality is important to them, we need to be able to help them meet that 
reality and to provide them with tools and methods to face the situations 
they will encounter. 
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DECIPHERING THE THINKING PROCESS THAT OCCURS 
DURING PROBLEM SOLVING AND TEACHING IT TO 
TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 



Gloria Crawford Paige 



People inadvertently learn some problem-solving or thinking 
behaviors through their experience. Undoubtedly, this leaming, often 
referred to as "trial-and-error/' is time-consuming, thus costly; and, 
some people never acquire all of the thinking behaviors necessary for 
effective solutions to problems in the work place or in their personal 
lives. It follows, then, that many teachers begin their professional 
employment unprepared by both experience and training for a large 
part of the work they must do. This is not surprising when one 
considers that the problem of how best to prepare teachers for our 
schools is still being debated. Initially, the sole requirement for teachers 
in the public schools was to acquire knowledge in their subject matter 
areas. However, with the increased complexity of society and thus, the 
demands placed upon schools, principals, students, teachers, and even 
the public in general often disagree as to what competencies a "good" 
teacher should have. The variability in teaching requirements is 
growingand the natureofwhattheprofessionwillbe a generation from 
now cannot be predicted with accuracy. Despite the continual 
appearance of new classroom problems, perhaps teachers, college 
educators and other publicschool personnel could agree that, in addition 
to being competent in their chosen subject matter areas, teachers also 
should be competent problem solvers. What is more, teachers need to 
be prepared to teach the thinking process involved in problem solving 
to their students. 

Research has a tremendous role to play in identifying with some 
precision just what thinkingskillsareand how they manifest themselves 
across a wide variety of contexts. According to Symonds (Cited in 
Kuhn, 1986, Summer, p. 502), "a glitch in experimental programs is that 
they have focused on teaching studentsrtbouf good thinking rather than 
[he process involved in reaching a solution." 

All of us here recognize that there is a definite need for additional 
research in tha identification and teaching of the thinking process 
involved in problem solving. In 1981, the speaker researched both the 
process and a method for teaching it. She concluded that people engage 
at one time or another in eight different thinking or problem-solving 
behaviors which will be discussed later as part of the current study. In 
the 1 981 study, prospecti ve teachers, enrolled in a behavioral psychology 
course at West Virginia University, engaged in the manipulation of 
these behaviors to solve everyday classroom problems. Using the 
"think aloud" melhod, participants taped their thinking behaviors, 
which were la ler tra nscribcd and assigned to one o f the eight categories. 
Paige found that from baseline to intervention, nearly all of the 
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participants' thinking behaviors could be assigned to one of the eight 
categories,andthattherewereincreasesin: (a) the numberof responses 
within each category, (b) the number of different kinds of thinking 
behaviors engaged in by problem solvers, (c) the amount of time spent 
solving problems, (d) the percent of problems solved, and (e) the 
"conscious awareness" by problem solvers that such behaviors were a 
part of their behavioral repertoires. Even with these findings, however, 
questions remained: to what extent does the process advanced by 
Paige (1981) cover the thinking behaviors of more experienced problem 
solvers? and (2) To what extent can this process be taught to people of 
different ages with varying degrees of experience? During :he Summer 
of 1991, this presenter conducted similar, broad-based research in an 
attempt to answer those two questions. 

The first step toward understanding the process set forth in these 
studies is to become thoroughly familiar with answers to two, basic 
questions: (1) What is a problem? and (2) What is problem solving or 
the thinking process that occurs during problem solving? 

What is a Problem? 

Skinner's (1968) definition of a problem is appropriate for this 
study. According to him, when we are faced with a situation in which 
no effective reinforcing response is available, or when we cannot emit 
a strong response due to a current state of deprivation or avcrsive 
stimulation, we have a problem. Such statements as "I don't know 
what to do," or "I'm completely baffled!" are indications of one type of 
problem. On the other hand, we may have a strong response in our 
behavioral repertoire that would be effective were we able to emit it; 
but, due to some current state of deprivation or avcrsive stimulation, 
we cannot. Thus, not being able to emit the response becomes a 
problem. A hungry person cannot eat in the abscnccof food nor can an 
orator make an effective speech on "The Times of Henry James" in the 
absence of the appropriate information. In addition to the problem 
created by inaccessibility, responses are often not emitted due to a 
history of the response having been punished in the past. For example, 
employees may not speak out in the presence of superiors if, in the past, 
they have been made to feel "stupid" or in some other way punished 
when they did. The actress who "freezes" on stage may do so from fear 
ofpunishingconscquences that come with failure to please the audience. 
V Whatever the controlling variables, a problem exists when the problem- 
solver fails to emit the response that will make a situation no longer 
problematic. 

What is the TItinking Process That Occurs during Problem Solving? 

One solves a problem by omitting a response that changes the 
situation so that it no longer lacks a solution — the employees speak out 
in the presence of their superiors, or the actress performs without long 
periods of hesitation. A successful solution maximizes other positive 
consequences and minimizes negative ones, such as the creation or 
avoidance of additional problem situations, punishing or reinforcing 
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emotional by-products, and social approval or disapproval. However, 
there is more to problem solving than simply emitting a solution. As 
Skinner (1953, p. 247) puts it, "We are concerned here with the process 
of finding the solution. Problem solving may be defined as any 
behavior, which, through the manipulation of variables, makes the 
appearance of a solution more probable." 

For this research endeavor, then, a problem was defined as the 
unavailability of an effective response; and, problem solving as 
specifically behaving in ways that alter the environment, prompting a 
solution. It is these prompting behaviors that one must teach in order 
to produce efficient and competent problem solvers. 

The impact of this thinkingprocesslies both with theeightbehaviors 
themselves and the manner in which they are used. The process is 
based on the operant conditioning model in which certain events or 
circumstances (preceding stimuli) may stimulate a person to behave in 
a problematic way (response) which may be followed by positive or 
negative consequences (consequential stimuli) that increase or decrease 
the probability that the problematic behavior will occur again. Table 1 
illustrates how the analysis of a problem situation within this model 
works. The problem situation as it exists is first analyzed. If the 
sympathetic teacher is present when the young boy skins his knee, the 
boy cries because in the past, whenever he cried, the teacher would hug 
him and offer reassuring words. The problem solving process, as 
explained in Table 1, produces a solution whereby if the boy cries, the 
teacher withholdshugs assuring words, while theother boys tease him. 
But, in the presence of a non-sympathetic teacher (who, in the past has 
not provided any type of reinforcement for crying) and the other boys, 
the child looks at his knee and continues playing, at which time he once 
again receives hugs and words of praise from the teacher and is no 
longer teased by the other boys. 

Operational Definitions 

The eight thinking behaviors to be manipulated wi thin the operant 
conditioning model as shown in Table 1 arc opera tionalized below. 

Clarifying. There are several ways that a teacher can respond to a 
problem situation. One way is to clarify the situation as it exists. This 
may involve asking questions or making comments abou t any element, 
activity, word, or event within the problem situation that my be vague 
or complex. It may include the problem behavior itself — exactly what 
does the student do to make the teacher conclude that a problem exists? 
What are the events taking place before and after the problem behavior 
occurs? Clarifying also includes: identifying the activities of other 
people within the situation and the effects these activities have upon the 
problem, describing the setting in which the problem behavior occurs, 
and determining what behavior is considered to be appropriate. 

Gcncralizirtgand Discriminating. To generalize is to respond similarly 
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in one situation as in another, while engaging in discriminant thinking 
is to respond differently in a current situation than in one experienced 
in the past. On the basis of these similarities and differences, teachers 
should be able to determine whether or not a solution that was effective 
in the past would also be effective today. 

Deleting. To delete is to remove existing stimuli from problem 
situations. Such stimuli are generally viewed as obstacles to reaching 
an effective solution. Deleting behaviors may include arranging to 
have certain activities, events, people, places, or things removed entirely 
from the problem situation — as in the removal of the stereo from a 
child's room to encourage studying. 

Adding. Just as existing stimuli or elements in the problem situation 
can be deleted, new ones can be added. New information may be 
needed, new people may need to get involved; or, new procedures, 
principles or reinforcers may need to be introduced into the process. 

Increasing the Intensity. This thinking behavior involves increasing 
the intensity of existing controlling stimuli. Problem solvers can make 
stimuli stronger or more potent, they can make them occur with greater 
frequency, and /or they can make them occur over longer periods of 
time. As examples, teachers can give a student 10 points for completing 
a unit rather than only 1 point, or they can give points more frequently 
for designated steps toward the completion of a unit rather than 
holding out for the entire unit to be completed. Other examples could 
be in: (a) providing more occasions for students to show their products, 
(b) arranging for more contact with people or places that stimulate or 
reinforce the appropriate behavior, and (c) arranging for contact with 
effective stimuli over longer periods of time. 

Decreasing the Intensity. Just as problem solvers can increase the 
intensityof a stimulus to makeitmoreeffective upon behavior, they can 
also reduce or decrease the intensity to minimize its effect. This 
involves either making stimuli weaker or less potent, making them 
occur with less frequency, and shortening thepcriod of time over which 
they occur. 

The concern here is with increasing or decreasing the intensity of 
the controlling variables — those people, places, things, or events that 
control the behavior, NOT the behavior itself. For example, havingSuc 
increase the number of sentences she writes is increasing the behavior 
of "sentence writing";however,givinghermorepointsforeach sentence 
she completes is increasing the intensi ty of one of the variables (points) 
that control writing. 

Arranging/Rearranging. The thinking process involved in reaching 
a solution also includes arranging new stimuli introduced into the 
problem situation or rearranging stimuli that already exist in order to 
get a new effect. People arrange new furniture for the best effect, but 
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rearrange old furniture for a different effect. Problem solvers might use 
different sequences or interchange stimuli as when they shift reinforcers 
from inappropriate to appropriate behaviors or, for example, when 
counselors or principals shift students from one class to another. 
Fragmented, ineffective arrangements of preceding ?nd consequential 
stimuli may be rearranged. Whereas different stimuli provided by 
different personnel at school may not be effective when given by one 
person, the arrangement may become effective if it is implemented 
simultaneouslybyotherkeypeopleinthestudcnt'sday to day activities 
as well. 

Methods 

Participants: Nine participants were used in this study — four with 
teachingexperienceandfivemiddleandhighschool students. Teachers 
consisted of three Blacks and one Hispanic (three females and one male) 
and had an average of 10 years of teaching experience with a high of 25 
years for one participant and a low of oneyear for another. They ranged 
in age from 30 to 57 years. Among the students (four females and one 
male) were one Hispanic, one Caucasian and three Blacks. They ranged 
in age from 12 to 16 years. 

Procedures: Ten, three-hour sessions, with sufficient breaks, were 
conducted between July 15 and August 1, 1991. The first was a warm- 
up session designed to: 

1 . familiarize participants with their tape recorders and to provide 
them with practice in their use; 

2. build a short history of reinforcement for ''thinking aloud"; 
and, 

3. establish a reinforcing atmosphere for speaking often, 
spontaneously, and in ways that may have been punished in the 
past or may be currently punished in other settings. 

An individualized, self-paced module containing 12 units was 
used to teach the concepts involved, with an assessment being 
administered at the end of each unit to determine participants' 
understanding of the concepts. After one or two thinking behaviors 
had been taught, and after the assessments were passed at the 85 
percent level, participants were given a problem on which they were to 
practice the behaviors taught. If participants did not make 85 percent 
on an assessment the first time around, they were given the option of 
tu toring by the research assistant or the experimenter, or of redoing the 
unit on their own. For those participants with reading problems, each 
unit of the module was put on cassette tape so that participants could 
accompany their reading with the spoken word. 

Participants recorded their thinking behaviors on cassette tape. 
After typed scripts or protocols were produced from the tapes, the 
experimenter (primary observer) and a secondary observer wrote a 
coded number of the appropriate category each time participantsaskcd 
a question, made a comment or uttered other understandable words or 
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sound that could be defined as one of the thinking behaviors. Counts 
were taken from the scripts, the frequency of these counts within each 
category was determined, and the percent of increase or decrease from 
pretesting to post-testing was noted. 

Results 

This study was designed to answer two questions: (1) to what 
extent does the process advanced by Paige (1981) cover the thinking 
behaviors of experienced problem solvers? and (2) to what extent can 
this process be taught to people of different ages with varying degrees 
of experience? 

In response to the first question, results show that out of a total of 
1 197 thinking behaviors recorded by teachers, 1158 could be placed into 
one of the aforementioned categories. Two of the thinking behaviors 
not categorized dealt with the thinking process in which one engages 
when determining that a problem exists and that something should be 
done about it. The thinking process proposed in this study does not 
intend to account for such pre-problem solving behaviors. 

A requirement of the "rearranging" category is that the elements 
rearranged be a part of the original problem situation; however, the 
other 37 behaviors, not initially categorized, concerned arranging 
elements that were not originally a part of the problem situation. As a 
result of this finding, the category designated "rearranging" was 
broadened to include "arranging" new elements introduced into the 
problem situation, and participant responses in this area were included 
in the results of thi*^ study. 

The study further shows that participants engaged in "clarifying" 
elements of the problem situation most often, while engaging in 
"discriminating" between current and past problems least often. 

As to the second question, results of the current study generally 
support the earlier conclusion that the eight categories were useful in 
teaching the thinking process that prompts solutions to problems. It 
further shows that the process can be taught to people of different age 
groups who have different kinds and years of experience. 

As forproblem solutions, one teacher increased effectiveness by 25 
percent, while the other three successfully solved TOO percent of their 
problems during both the pretest and post-test. Two of the students 
increased their solution effectiveness by 66 percent, two made no 
improvement and one was at maximum effectiveness at pretesting. In 
the original study, all of the participants improved problem solution 
effectiveness. 

The study also shows a general percentage decrease from pre-test 
to post-test in total responses in all categories of thinking as the age of 
participants increased, with an average increase of 37 percent for 12- to 
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16-year-olds and a decrease of 12 percent for the 30-to 57-year-olds. 
There is a similar trend in the number of different categories in which 
participants engaged (31 percent increase for 12-to 16-year-olds and 9 
percent decrease for 30-to 57-year-olds). The study further shows a 
general decreasing trend, with increased age, in the amount of time it 
took participants to reach a solution, with the 12-to 16-year-olds 
averaging a 42 percent increase while the 30-to 57-year-olds were 
averaging a 13 percent decrease. 

Within the eight thinking categories, teachers decreased their 
number of responses from pre-test to post-test in every category except 
''clarifying" and " arranging/ rea rranging." On the o ther hand, students 
increased responding in all categories except "generalizing" and 
"adding." 

Dtscussio7t 

The decreasing trend in teacher responding may be a function of 
teachers becoming more efficient in the use of behaviors they have used 
for many years, while students, having more to learn and integrate into 
their behavioral repertoire, required more time to reach a final solution. 
Even though three of the teachers reached the ceiling in their arrival at 
solutions to problems during the pretest, thereby, showing no 
improvement dunngthepost-testfjeriod, theyengaged in fewer thinking 
behaviorsand tookless time to reach solutionsaftcrinstruction,showing 
a more efficient use of time. 

It seems that teachers had acquired the thinking behaviors set forth 
in this study prior to the study; and, to a lesser degree, so had the 
students. For teachers it seemed a process of discovering what they 
were already doing, how they were doing it and how they could 
improve upon it. Teachers seemed attracted to the manner in which 
precedingand consequential stimuli could beanalyzed and manipulated 
to change behavior. 

After instruction, students investigated more options as seen in 
their increase in both the overall number of behaviors, and the number 
of different kinds of behaviors in which they engaged. It appears that 
consideration of additional options also added to the amount of time 
that it took them to reach solutions. In addition, from listening to the 
tapes, it seems that the students were still in the acquisition stage, thus 
they may nothave had sufficient practice to perform more quickly. This 
seemed obvious by the unnatural manner in which two of them 
sometime used the thinking behaviors. 

The froqu.2ncy of responding was relatively high in two of the 
behaviors(clarifyingar.dadding),whilethefrcquencyinothercategories 
was relativoly low. This may have been a function of the number of 
opportunities available to engage in some of the behaviors. In the 
clarifying category, for exan^ple, opportunities to respond seemed 
greater than for any other behavior. As long as the problem solvers had 
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some question aboi'^ the existing problem situation, limits could be set 
only by the probk • -Ivors themselves; however, in the generalizing 
category, opportm s v^ere limited to the problem solver's past 
experience v^ith similar problems. For example, if the problem solvers 
had had no similar experience in the past, they v^ould likely make mere 
reference to that fact (one generalizing statement); however, if they had 
encountered a similar problem, they might also refer to the manner in 
which the problem was solved atthattime. The discriminating category 
seems to be even more limiting than generalizing in that the problem 
solvers would not ordinarily engage in discriminating if they had not 
first or simultaneously engaged in generalizi ng. It should also be noted 
that if the problem solver found the solution to a past problem to be 
sufficient for the present problem, engaging i n other thinking behaviors 
would be unnecessary. 

There may be a question as to the relative importance of each 
thinking behavior to problem solution: as to the lack of correspondence 
between solutions and any specific thinking behavior. If one were to 
look at the question from the standpoint of the total number of times 
participants engaged in each thinking behavior, ranking them would 
show clarifying as being the most important (as result of being most 
often engaged in), adding second, rearranging third, generalizing 
fourth, and so on. Numbers may be one indicator of the importance of 
a particular thinking behavior; however, the question seems far too 
complex for such to be the only answer. Other factors, such as the nature 
and complexity of the problem situation and the experience of the 
problem solver must be taken into consideration. A problem that is 
complex or vague to one problem solver may require more clarifying 
behaviors than a problem that is less complex and less vague. 

This study has shown that the thinking bcl^aviors involved in 
problem solving can be taught. The procedure is practical for classroc . a 
use, and while teachers and students may have already acquired some 
of the behaviors presented, the process can reduce the time and error 
factors associated with trial -and-error methods, and help people more 
easily adjust the manner in which they solve problems. 
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Table 1 

Why The Child Cried Over a Skinned Knee 



(1) (2) (3) 
Preceding Consequential 
Stimuli > Response > Stimuli 



Problem Situation 



-Skinned knee 

-No pain 

-Sympathetic teacher 
present 



Problem Solving 



> Child- 
cries 



■>-Hug from teacher 
-Reassuring words 
from teacher 



Usingtheeightthinkingbehaviors, the problem solver manipulates 
the preceding and consequential stimuli in columns 1 and 3 until 
an acceptable solution has been reached. Manipulating preceding 
stimuli should help stimulate the appropriate behavior, while the 
manipulation of consequential stimuli should make the occurrence 
of the appropriate behavior more likely. 



Problem Solution 



IF: 



-Skinned knee 

-No pain 

-Non-sympathetic 
teacher present 
-Other children 
present 



-> Child 

continues 
crying 



-Teacher becomes 
involved with other 
students, 

withholding hugs 
and reassuring 
words. 
-Teased by other 
students 



WHEN: 



Child > -Hugs andpraising 

looks at knee words from teacher 

and continues -No longer teased 

playing by other students 
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THE USE OF A CONVERSATIONAL APPROACH IN 
TEACHING AND INTERVIEWING TO PROMOTE THINKING 



Judith B.MacDonald 

Introduction 

In a recent study, I interviewed 50 teachers who are also parents 
about their beliefs of the effects of the dual role (MacDonald, 1991). 
During the interview process I realized that my interviewing behavior 
wasinfluenccd by whatlknowaboutdiscussion-leadingintheclassroom 
(MacDonald, 1986). The purposes of this paper are (1) to show how 
discussion-leading behaviors can be applied in an interview setting, 
and (2) to identify behaviors for teachers and interviewers who want to 
foster the thinking and expression of ideas of students and interviewees. 

In this paper I suggest that in teaching and interviewing the 
development of a conversational atmospherestimulatestheproductivity 
of thought of the targeted population- the students or the interviewees. 
This study is based on a perspective of teaching and i nterviewing which 
values the stimulation of thinking and the expression of ideas of 
students and interviewees. Thus the ideas presented here would not 
apply to a conception of teaching in which the presentation of facts is a 
central goal. Nor would these ideas apply if interviewing were percei ved 
as a process of fitting responses into pre-existing categories. Instead, 
the ideas presented here apply when the classroom and the interview 
areseen as settings for conversational interchange in which participants 
express, develop, share ideas and further their own thinking. 

As I have stated, my interviewing behavior was guided by what I 
know about stimulating student thinking in discussion settings. In 
doing research on interviewing I discovered that my approach to 
interviewing is in the "new tradition," if that is not an oxymoron, of 
research interviewing(Mishler, 1986) in which the inter viewis perceived 
of as a form of discourse. In this type of interview the interviewee may 
discover meaning and understanding through the actual interview 
process. This approach differs from mainstream interviewing in which 
respondents focus on answering the interviewer's questions and in 
which "...the idea of discourse is suppressed" (Mishler, 1986, p. viii). 
Although mainstream interviewing is the more common form of 
interview there is a growing use, in various disciplines, of the more 
open-ended interview. (See, for example, McPherson, 1972; Spencer, 
1987; McKaughan, 1987; Nias, 1989). Levinson (1978) described his 
approach as "biographical interviewing." In Spradley's ethnographic 
approach (1979), the interviewer diverges from asking only pre-set 
questions. Apter (1990), too, found that if the interviewer "sticks to the 
question base too rigorously she may miss essential points" (p. 12). 

The notioii of teaching as a conversational process is not new. 
Green and Wallat (1981) conceptualized it, and analysts of verbal 
interchange and discussions (a verbal mode closely linked to 
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conversations) haveidcntificd teaching behaviors which encourage the 
exchange of ideas. (See Taba, 1962; Bellack, 1 966; Moffet, 1968; Barnes, 
1976; Mehan, 1979; MacDonald, 1987; Dillon, 1987). Teachers create a 
learning climate of their choice. They can foster an invitational 
environment in which students are encouraged to express thoughts or 
they can inhibit the expression of student thought by the kinds of 
questionstheyaskandby their trealment of student's verbal expressions. 

A primary goal of mine as a teacher is to stimulate the expression 
of students' ideas. Teaching behaviors which encourage student 
participation and are germane to interviewing are to restate, repeat, or 
to respond minimally (with a comment such as "uh huh," or "I see") to 
what a participant has said. These techniques invite students and 
interviewees to continue to express their thoughts. Spradley (1979) also 
noted the effect of restating in interviewing: "[it] embodies the 
nonjudgmental attitude which contributes directly to rapport" (p. 81). 

Comments of minimal response ("uh huh," "I see") resemble 
"wait-time" (Rowe, 1974) and give the participant time to speak. These 
behaviors have a parallel in therapeutic settings: a therapist stimulates 
patient participation not only by direct questioning but also by 
commenting non-judgmentally on the patient's remarks (MacKinnon 
& Michels, 1971; Lennard & Bernstein, 1960). 

The interviews resembled conversations. When the teachers 
expressed thoughts that were familiar to me, I would reveal my feelings 
and experience. I share Wolcott's (1990) view that "you don't have to 
beneutral to be objective" (p. 145). Ttiisinterviewingbehavior originated 
in classroom discussion-leading in which, when appropriate and 
relevant, I would share my experiences with students. 

The interviews were guided by a set of prepared questions but also 
included amplifications which teachers made to respond to the questions 
as fully as they wished. Here, too, my interviewing behavior was 
influenced by my commitment as a teacher to give students the time to 
develop their thought. 

The interviews took place in eight suburban New Jersey schools. 
Fifty female and male teachers of elementary, middle and high schools 
students volunteered to participate. They range in age from 35 to 55. 
Sixty percent of the teachers are women. Ninety percent are currently 
married. They have from one to five children of their own. The 
interviews lasted about one hour and were recorded on audiotape and 
were transcribed by me. I found it crucial to tape record the interviews 
in order to analyze the teachers' comments for common themes of 
meaning. Themes emerged from studying the data as in the "grounded 
theory" tradition of Glaser and Strauss (1967). 

For many of the teachers, being in a collaborative environment, 
which was more conversational than interrogatory, resulted in their 
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discovery of idcasof which they were previously unaware. At least that 
is how many of the teachers described the effect of the interview. 
Analysis of their comments for common themes resulted in the 
development of the following patterns: (1) To the question, "Do you 
think being a parent influenced you as a teacher?" three themes of 
influence emerged: (a) parental, Qd) affective/academic, (c) social/ 
home. The parental theme, for example, includes the teachers' ideas 
about how being a teaching-parent affects their attitudes towards the 
parents of their students, (2) To the question "Has being a teacher 
influenced your parenting?" there were also three themes of influence: 
(a) a broadened perspective towards own children, (b) the use of 
teaching knowledge at home (c) less patience with own children. (In the 
paper I discuss themes of difficulty in being a teaching-p ^rent as w^ell 
as differences in the male and female perceptions of the dual role). 

Conclusioni Implications 

The communicative environment we create as teachers, researchers, 
or as "just" human beings (Tannen, 1990) can enhance or diminish the 
possibility for mutual understanding and intellectual growth. In my 
view, our central task as teachers is to develop an environment in which 
students take seriously the task of expressing and developing ideas. I 
have identified some modest behaviors which may aid in the 
development of such an environment, and I suggest they are applicable 
to interviewing where the nurturance of ideas is equally important. 
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METACOGNITIVE IMPLEMENTATION OF JOURNALING: 
A STRATEGY TO PROMOTE REFLECTIVE TEACHING 



Ruth M. Loring 

Metacognitive behavior among pre-servicc teachers is promoted 
through the use of journal writing in the education course, Reading in 
the Content Areas. Joumaling is used as a powerful strategy for 
reflecting on the content of the course itself, connecting to prior 
knowledge, comparing content information among courses, and 
recordingpersonal reactions tolearning events. Reflective teaching has 
become a focus of attention in recent months for both researchers and 
teachers. Brandt has observed that, "Everyone needs opportunities for 
self-renewal, but those responsible for developing other human beings 
need them most of all. Thinking deeply about what we are doing leads 
us to ask better questions, break out of fruitless routines, make 
unexpected connections, and experiment with fresh ideas" (1991). 

I believe that using journals to record reflective thinking enables 
pre-service teachers to do just that, i.e., ask better questions, alter 
useless routines, make connections, and become innovative. 
Furthermore, by using journals in this pre-service education course, 
students are given the opportuni ty to experience i ts benefits before they 
become entrenched in the demands of full-time positions as teachers. 
Such a course could be one of the last significant opportunities for 
effective teaching techniques and strategies to be observed as they are 
modeled by both teacher and s^-^nnts. In addition, students are able to 
experience, as learners, the oppux luies for reflective thinking which, 
in turn, will encourage them to use journals in a similar manner in their 
own classrooms. Creating a university classroom that replicates the 
kind of knowledge, skill, and attitude which lead to reflective thinking 
on the part of teacher and students in a cooperative atmosphere is an 
ideal within reach. The metacogni tive use of a journal to record thoughts 
is an effective means of working toward this goal. However, its value 
dependsonthequalityand quantity of metacognitivebehaviors actually 
implemented. Using a framework for criteria to examine levels of 
metacognition increases the possibility that those levels will be more 
thoroughly monitored and practiced. The anticipated outcome is more 
reflective teaching. 

Metacognition is generally thought of as the process of "thinking 
about thinking." The more specified theoretical framework for 
metacognitive behavior j used in this investigation is one proposed by 
David Perkins(1989). "Mcta-lcvcl" reflective thinking includes "process 
control" and "bootstrap learning." Perkins reminds us that "good 
thinkers do not simply deploy appropriate operations or large-scale 
strategics. Tl^ey also thinkabout what theyaredoing. They self-monitor 
to keep themselves on track. They plan in advance, and reflect afterward ■ 
to see whether there are ways they might have manaecd their thinkinc 
better" (1989, p. 7). ^ ^ b 
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Process control means the "moment to moment management of 
thinking." Elements of process control include directions, situation 
signals, self-signaling, downloading, and alerting. Directions refer to 
what a "teacher or wri tten instructions tell you to do." Situation signals 
indicate having "a sensitivity to what the situation invites, provokes or 
requires." Self-signaling is the process of "signaling yourself with 
words, images, etc., which function as thinking organizers." 
Downloading occurs when paper or a blackboard, for example, is used 
"to think on and to represent thinking organizers." Finally, alerting 
refers "toactivating the neurological system through change in posture, 
stretching, use of humor, or having a sense of mystery." 

Bootstrap learning occurs when "learners improve their own 
thinking through reflection." Thismeta-level reflective thinkingincludes 
three components: awareness, strategic, and reflective (Swartz and 
Perkins, 1990). The awareness use of meta-level processing involves 
"labeling and classifying." A strategic use of meta-level processing 
includes "describing and prescribing thinking organizers." Finally, the 
reflective use of meta-level processing refers to "the critique and 
revision of thinking organizers." 

I examined journal entries looking for evidence that process control 
and bootstrap learning could have been occurring as the students 
recorded their thoughts. My investigation included approximately 
tn^enty-nine per cent of the journal entries of 440 pre-service students 
who took the education course, Reading in the Content Areas, between 
the Summer of 1986 and Fall of 1990 at an accredited university. 1 
analyzed 127 journals, referred to as "learning logs," with the following 
qucst\on\nm\r\d:lsthcrcevidenceof7neta-levelprocess co?itrol and bootstrap 
learning? 

The analysis revealed numerous examples of process control and 
bootstrap learning. The excerpts given below are representative of 
those found within each of the categories. A brief commentary follows 
each of the categories. 

Process control - Directions: 

"I am so glad you brought up the idea that the teacher should read 
and use the student's textbook. If you remember you told me the same 
thing when I was doing my student teaching and I did it from that time 
on. I found that the students paid a lot more attention to their textbooks 
when they saw I was using a textbook just like theirs. There are so many 
small things teachers can do to make learning easier for their students. 
The less stress the students and the teacher have, the better it is for 
everyone." 

Notice that the student made the meta-level connection between 
directions given in another setting and what was being suggested in the 
course. In addition, she elaborated on the meta-level process control by 
citing the value of the directions in reducing stress level in teaching and 
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learning. 



Process control - Situation signals: 

"My journal has really helped me to internalize the 
thinking/ writingprocess. I agree whole-heartedly that 
writing is a way of knowing. This journal has served as 
a stimulus to keep me on track and up to date with both 
my studies and my thinking." 

"I used to just read or write something, i never though t 
about it as a process. ..It is harder for me to notice it in 
my reading but it is very noticeable in my writing. It 
was a very chaotic process for me before, but now it is 
less chaotic." 

"The discussion or summary writing was very 
interesting to me. I had indeed previously considered 
it to be the reader's opinion and therefore naturally 
there would be differences among readers' opinions. 
The organized manner in which summary writing was 
presented opened my eyes to how a summary written 
in four parts was really much more comprehensive. I 
immedia tely conducted a short block of instruction fo r 
my seventeen and thirteen year olds." 



In all of the examples above, the students arc expressing a sensitivity to 
what the thinking task requires. A heightened awareness of the 
requirements, goals, purposes, and methods of a course is implied if 
one is to "stay on track and up to date." lalso noticed that those students 
who revealed a sensitivity to situation, commented on the modeling of 
teaching techniques that was an integral part of the course. A 
representative comment would be, "lobscrved you practicing each and 
every step and technique you were teaching us." 

Process control - Self-signaling: 

"These entries put pictures in my mind for easy recall. 
It helps tie loose ends together." 

"It seems that when I study many concepts at once, it 
is easier to see the way these concepts are linked, thus 
facilitating the concept learning." 

"Something that wasmentioned inclass was the format 
of the book. It made me think of my youngest son, 
Andrew. He just read a book by Laura Ingalls Wilder, 
Wcsf/romHom^. It's abook filled withletlcrs written by 
Laura to her husband... Andrew said he liked thebook, 
but didn't like the format: the letters. It was confusing 



and seemed to jump around. He hadn't taken time to 
look through the book completely. The first couple of 
pages weren't in letter form, but rather an introduction. 
That just seemed to indicate the importance of a reader 
to know where he is going before he starts out - sort of 
like we use a map to know where we're going when we 
go on a trip. And that's what happens when a reader 
reads a book - we take a trip to learn more." 

Students who exhibited a self-signaling type of mcta-level reflective 
thinking were able to call up images and create linguistic links to help 
make connections in the learning process. In particular, the student 
who wrote of her son's failure to read the introduction to thebook made 
a direct connection from her own self-signaled mcta-Ievel thinking to 
the topic of discussion in the course and created an analogy to express 
her observation. 



Process control - Downloading: 

"One significant feature of writing in the learning log 
was the personal insight! received after writing about 
my learning experiences. Sometimes I don't pick upon 
all the details of something I've learned until I write it 
down and reflect on it. This proves helpful to me." 

"I found it helpful to draw my graphic organizer as I 
went along section by section - 1 was able to pull the 
important information out much more efficiently and 
quickly than with regular note taking." 

"Things I learned!" (This category was included at the 
end of eachday'scntry followed byaIistof3to4 briefly 
stated concepts discussed that day in class.) 

These three excerpts arc representative of many entries which reflected 
the process control of downloading. In addition to cognitive mapping 
which was a vital part of the course, students used various ways to 
sketch out their thoughts and itemize their insights. 

Process control - Alerting: 

"I also noticed every learner shov\cd approval or 
disapproval on their faces and also by body language. 
If the lesson was moving fast they seemed to lean 
toward the teacher and usually with approval on their 
faces. However, if the lesson became dull that also 
showed in the learner's face. They also seemed to relax 
and even got far away looks in their eyes (maybe 
making grocery lists in their minds.) Often teachers 
have looked at mc with questioning eyes. Now, I 
wonder if my body language was a part of thai." 
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This excerpt is typical of the type of entry that noted physical behavior 
as an indicator of thought processes. It is designated as alerting process 
control because the student made the application to herself; thus, 
becoming metacognitive. 

Throughout theanalysisofthesampledlearninglogs, I consistently 
noted evidence that the students were seeking to improve their own 
thinking through reflection,i.e., bootstrap learning. One journal writing 
assignment was particularly effective in encouraging students to 
implement bootstrap learning at the meta-lcvel. In this assignment the 
student was to reflect on the writingprocess used to complete a writing 
assignment, "Teaching Skillful Thinking." Instructions for the paper 
were to "describe how you would infuse critical and creative thinking 
into the content that you teach." Three primary components were to be 
considered: the teacher, the student, and the classroom. The audience 
could be specified, i.e., a friend, the principal, the superintendent, a 
fellow teacher or a family member. 

All students were to follow a "writing process" which could be 
described as recursive. To begin, the students brainstormed to reveal 
what they already knew about thinking and the teaching of thinking. 
They also watched four videotapes from the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development on Teaching Skillful Thinking (1986). 
Information about teaching thinking presented in the text and ideas 
discussed in class provided additional background. They generated 
lists of the characteristics of good and poor thinkers and drew out their 
ideas prior to writing the first draft using a cognitive map as a graphic 
organizer to show the relationship among and between ideas. They 
used their journals to reflect on the discussions conducted in class and 
to begin their rough drafts for their paper. Class time was given for the 
students to share each of these con^ponents with their peers. The entire 
writing assignment took several weeks of creating, sharing, critiquing, 
revising, sharing, revising, sharing, editing, and finally publishing. 

An analysis of journal entries revealed evidence of metacognition 
during the writing process. Many studentsshared feelings of frustration 
and experiences of difficulty with the task itself. Their entries were 
forthright and honest. Nevertheless, most of the students ended the 
experience with an awareness that following the writing process not 
only enabled them to express themselves more effectively but they also 
came away with a commitment to use the method with their own 
students. An analysis of journal entries revealed the presence of all 
throe levels of bootstrap learning: awareness, strategic, and reflective. 
These levels occurred interactively, rather than as discrete processes. 
The following excerpts are representative of that integration. 

Bootstrap learning: 

"Tlie problem of writing this way is just breaking an 
old habit." 
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"For me, writing is like sculpting in that I often have a 
very general idea about what I will say, but after I get 
into the paper, it seems to have a will of its own and 
often develops itself as I am writing." 

"I really think that the mapping or clustering was the 
most help to me. Outlines have always given me 
trouble and I find myself worrying more about getting 
the outline correct than I do about the content of the 
outline." 

"I think that the most effective way to realize just how 
well something works is to try it yourself, not just read 
about it in books." 

"I truly believe that this is the first time I can recall 
experiencing a feeling of awareness of being actively 
involved in my own learning process. The repeated 
process used daily in class: write at home, bring to 
class, share with others, add to my writing, was the 
dawning of my enlightenment. I could tell each day 
that the components to my Thinking Paper' were 
developing by this daily process. There was no longer 
that worried anticipation over turning in what was 
really no more than a typed rough draft that had never 
once been revised. 

Another step that I found very helpful was the use 
of the cognitive map. I am not particularly skillful at 
outlining my thoughts. I tend to become more 
concerned with correctness of the outline structure 
than wi th the actual content of theoutline, so graphically 
showing my thoughts worked out great for me. I 
realize now, that by working on my writing, I am 
actually improving my thinking and vice versa." 

"I had never before given so much thought to the 
process of thinking. 1 found myself talking to my 
husband and my two older children ages 22 and 23, 
about it. I began to pay more attention to what and 
how people are thinking. I translated for a migrant 
workerandhisfamilyduringan interview. They asked 
a 16 year old boy if he liked working at chopping 
cotton better than going to school. He remarked that 
he liked working better because he could make 
money and buy anything he wanted. This family owns 
no home, they sleep on the floor, and they only had a 
broken down sofa in the room. He thought it was 
better to break his back for $3.50 an hour out in the hot 
sun. I had to ask myself how did this boy think? 
I believe that writing about thinking has made 
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me more aware of the need there is to nurture good 
thinkers. I know everyone thinks, but is it good thinking 
or poor thinking? As a parent I was more the 
authoritative type, but now I understand that this does 
not nurture good thinkers. As a teacher, I need to 
involve the students as much as possible in making 
decisions about the classroom." 

"The key element to the thinking paper.. .was learning 
a dynamic and new writing style (through) the daily 
journal. One major writing problem that I had was 
organizing my thoughtsinmymind. Atfirst, thedaily 
journal reflected that disorganization in my thought 
process. With continued daily writing practice, the 
thoughts became more organized. 

This new organization of thought process led 
to a second learning experience. My thought process 
was more organized but my transition sentences were 
still very weak. Now, the daily practice enabled me to 
develop ana ^joncentrate on a strong transition from 
one thought to another. This was the 'great leap 
forward' in my writing process. Third, I still lacked a 
smooth transition from mind, through my hands, and 
into print. Quite frankly, I could not understand why 
1 could not make the final transition. It seemed like all 
the elements were in place but this integral element 
was still absent. I started to become frustrated with my 
inability to make this transition. Then, in the eariy 
morning hours with a clear and fresh mind, I was 
typing my second draft. When I realized that I was not 
referring to my notes to establish my writing style. My 
thoughts v/ere flowing with strong transition from my 
mind, through my hands, and into print. I became very 
excited. Now, I understood that creative writing and 
original thought.. .happens when I thoroughly study 
and do an in depth preparation of the subject. 

Then lunderstood, writing isa way of knowing 
and speaking. I remembered the class lectures: 
'Thinking and writing arc connected; writing is a way 
of knowing; writing is a messy business, and writingis 
recursive.'" 

"The Learning Log has helped me to u nd crstand myself 
better by making me look deep into my heart and 
thoughts. I really believe this class has made me a more 
mature person." 

As indicated in the preceding excerpts, students exhibited nil meta- 
Icvels of bootstrap lecuning. Examples of the awareness level could 
include: the students who acknowledged the need to "break an old 
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habit/' who realized that "this is the first time I can recall experiencing 
a feeling of...being actively involved in my own learning process/' and 
who made the connection that "writing about thinking" was the stimulus 
to "nurture good thinkers." 

Strategic level bootstrap learning is indicated by an attention to the 
process of describing or prescribing plans for thoughtfulness. Some 
examples of this level of thinking could be: the student's suggestion 
"that the most effective way to realize just how well something works 
is to try it yourself/' the student's detailing the phases in the writing 
process and connecting it to his "dawning. ..of enlightenment/' and his 
description of "cognitive map" as an effective strategy. 

The reflective level of bootstrap learning was clearly evident 
throughout the examined entries in the learning logs. The critiquing 
and revising metacognition as illustrated in the excerpts above are 
representative of what I found in many of the entries. Two examples of 
the reflective level include: the student who recognized her tendency to 
be overly concerned with correctness but who realizes "now, that by 
working on my writing, I am actually improving my thinking and vice 
versa/' and the student who acknowledged her "need to involve the 
studentsasmuch as possible in making decisions about the classroom." 

Finally, the overall impact of using journaling to promote 
metacognitive behavior was aptly expressed by one student who 
realized that the learning log helped him to understand himself better 
and to see himself as a more mature person. It is my observation that 
students who took the task of recording their thoughts on a daily basis 
benefitted in sev^eral ways. They seemed to have a clearer understanding 
of the course content, to have a greater sense of cohesion between this 
course and other education classes, and to have made more connections 
to prior experiences and personal life circumstances. In contrast, those 
students who did not write daily or failed to take the writing seriously 
did not seem to benefit from the experience as much. One excerpt is 
representative of the dilemma some students experienced. 

"Well, I've waited too long lo write this. My mind is 
blank. All I really feel right now is frustration. I do 
remember that 1 enjoy the class, the time goes by 
quickly but, what did we discuss Friday? It must have 
been about comprehension. Before you can help a 
studentcomprehend,theyhavetohavcthemotivation 
to want to know. Tl^is is sadly lacking in the secondary 
level." 

I would recommend that time be allowed at the end of class to begin the 
journaling process. As a way to get students started, giving a specific 
topic for response seems to work well. Fulwilor (1987) offers excellent 
guidance for teaching with writing which can be useful in dcvekiping 
techniques for promoting metacognitive 
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behaviors. 



Meta-level process control and bootstrap learning were evident 
within the majority of the analyzed entries. Preservice teachers can 
become more competent in their knowledge of meta-level reflective 
thinking as well as more skillful in its use if the following questions 
become part of their thinking repertoire. 

Process control - How am I managing my thinking? 

Have I thought about the directions I have that lead me to know 
what to do? 

Have I thought about what the situation invites, provokes, or 
requires? 

Have I thought about signaling myself with words or images that 
function as thinking requires? 

Have I thought about using paper or a blackboard to think on and 
to represent thinking organizers? 

Ha vel thought about ncurologicallyactivatingmy bodyby changing 
posture, stretching, using humor or discovering a sense of mystery? 

Bootstrap learning - Have I sought to improve my thinking through 
reflection? 

Am I aware of improving my thinking by labeling and classifying 
my thinking? 

Do lusc mctacognition strategically by specifyingplans to improve 
my thinking through description and prescription of thinking 
organizers? 

Do I practice a reflective use of mctacognition by evaluating my 
thinking through criticism and revision of thinking organizers? 

Perhaps most importantly, implementation of mcta-lcvcl reflective 
thinking could have a profound impact on the attitude of 
openmindcdness nurtured among pre-scrvice teachers as they think 
deeply about their own thinking and subsequent behaviors. Modeling 
such a level of though tfulness in their own classrooms with their own 
students could be the most significant outcome of all. 
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LEARNING TO LEARN SKILLS 



Janey L. Montgomery and Joane W. McKay 

Learning to learn is one of the paramount skills students need to 
acquire and build on throughout their lives. A Nation at Risk and other 
reports on education such as First Lessons have stressed the critical 
responsibility of the nation's schools in teaching students to become 
lifelong, independent, self assertive learners and evaluators of 
Information. 

In the last two decades, researchers have investigated effective 
schools and effective teachers more frequently than aspects or elements 
of learning. The research focus has been on the teacher rather than the 
learner. Perhaps this is due in part to the observation that "learning is 
a highly complex aspect of human mental functioning about which 
psychologists are by no means in agreement" (Zais, 1976). 

In the last two decades, tv/o important findings from research in 
this area seem to be accepted by most educators. First, learning to learn 
begins very early in a child's life and the earlier we begin to teach 
learning skills the more successful the child can be in various learning 
situations; and 2) learning to learn does not end with formal secondary 
education. 

Seymour Papcrt, in Mindstoms: Children, Computers and Powerful 
Ideas, provides a powerful analogy for the classroom teacher when 
thi nking about learning to learn. Papert says, "Learning to use computers 
can change the way children learn everything else,"(p. 8). Learning to 
learn empowers children and changes the way each child sees himself 
or herself as a successful learner. 

As early as 1 972, Dale outlined the characteristics of the person who 
has learned how to learn. He suggested that a person has these 
characteristics: 

1. A heightened sensitivity to things that matter. 

2. A feeling of continuing and cumulative power and growth in 

understanding. 

3. The delight that comes from discovery. 

4. An effective system for finding, mentally filing, and retrieving 

ideas. 

5. Flexibility in transferring ideas from one situation to another. 

6. Ease in obtaining meaning from words and images. 

7. A zest for more learning, (p. 56). 

Today we live in an information age, and all citizens face the 
complex task of locating and evaluating information for personal use. 
Today'sstudcnts face an information explosion, p«irticularly in electronic 
form, and the ability to handle information has been identified as an 
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adult survival skill. Schools have a major responsibility to infuse these 
skills throughout the curriculum. 

In 1990, A Guide to Developing Learning Across the Curriculum, (McKay 
and Montgomery), identified ten leamingskills. This guide encourages 
effective approaches to the useof learning to learn skillsintheclassroom. 
The content is derived from research on learning skills as well as 
effective classroom practices. This publication is a guide to thinking 
about learning to learn as well as implementing learning to learn skills. 
Four questions generated from the student's point of view were 
generated in developing this guide: 

1) What skills do I need to learn? 

2) How do I learn, acquire, retrieve, and retain it? 

3) How do I use learning skills in my subjects? 

4) How do 1 know what I have learned? 

To answer the first question a number of skills which related to 
"getting ready for learning" were chosen. The skills include: self- 
evaluation, goal settings time management, monitoring attitudes, and 
motivation. The topic of learning styles is included with self-evaluation; 
types of goals and sclf-dircctcd learning are included with goal setting, 
planning and pacing skills are included in time management. Topics of 
attention control and power thinking are included in monitoring 
attitudes and four elements that affect motivation (student success, 
classroom environment, instructional strategies, and rewards/ 
reinforcements) are included in the motivation skill. 

The]cam\ng[o\carnski\\sonocatinginformation,selectinginformation, 
organizing information, communicating information, and memory training 
relate to the second question. The third question can be answered by 
examining how the ten previous learning skills can be implemented in 
theeight content arcasof languagearts, social studies, art, foreignlanguage, 
science, mathematics, health/ physical education, and vocational education. 

The last question, "How do I know what I have learned," is crucial 
for learning. Through the use of standardized tests, classroom 
observations and program evaluation, students and teachers can get 
meaningful feedback on the progress in learning. 

Student competencies for each of the ten learning skills w re 
developed as broad general statements about the types of student 
behaviors anticipated as outcomes of instruction, regardless of age or 
grade level. 

1. Self Evaluation 

The student will identify learning skills that he/she 
needs to acquire or improve by completing three or 
more self-evaluation instruments. 
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2. Goal Setting 

The student will demonstrate the ability to develop 
and execute short-term and long-rangegoals through 
self-directed independent projects within and 
outside the classroom. 

3. Time Management 

The student will demonstrate time management skills 
involving planning and pacinginaclassroom 
instructional activity or independent study. 

4. Monitoring Attitudes 

The student will take responsibility for his/her learning 
by practicing attention control and power thinking 
techniques. 

5. Motivation 

The student will identify what motivates him/her and 
practice strategies to heighten extrinsic and intrinsic 
motivation. 

6. Locating Information 

The student will be able to identify and use print and 
non-print sources to locate information about a topic, 
issue, or concept. 

7. Selecting Information 

The student will demonstrate the skills of critical 
analysisof references, interpreting individual findings, 
and drawing conclusions relative to a topic, 
issue, or concept of his/her choice. 

8. Organizing Information 

The student will demonstrate his/her ability to take 
notes from reading or a lecture as a basis for retaining 
information to be used in an assignment on a topic, 
issue, or concept of the student's choice. 

9. Communicating Information 

The student will demonstrate reading, writing, 
speaking, listening, and media skills ^^hich will 
enhance their information-processing abilities. 

10. Memory Training 

The student will develop and refine memory training 
skills through the techniques of deep processing, 
remembering, relating, and test taking. 

Strategies were developed for the infusion of these ten learning 
skills into eight content areas. The examples included in the K-12 
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curriculum guide are intended to energize the thinking and pronnpt the 
classroom teacher into identifying current practices in the classroom 
that encourage the development of learning skills. For example the 
leaming skill of goal setting was combined with foreign language at the 
elementary level in this suggested activity. 

Help students sec how goals can be met by deciding as 
a class to Icam five new vocabulary w^ords in a week; 
then, add the goal of learning "new phrases." Remind 
students how you must set and modify your goal to 
increase your vocabulary (p. 35). 

A secondary activity with self-evaluation in Physical Education 
suggested that students ollow up on physical fitness tests. 

After assessing personal fitness levels, have students 
use information about diet, height, weight, gender, 
and daily exercise for various computer nutritional 
programs to determine daily menus for either weight 
rcductionor weight gain. Discuss how personal factors 
affect the weight program. Monitor progress toward 
the self-improvement goal (p. 45). 

In the guide, suggested elementary activities for the ten learning 
skills in the eight content areas (80) and another eighty activities for the 
secondary level provide a background upon which the classroom 
teacher can reflect on the types of opportunities that students need in 
the classroom to build and reinforce leaming skills. 

If schools are to analyze and evaluate whether their curriculum 
adequately addresses the goal of teaching leaming skills across the 
curriculum, they need a conception )f the components of learning skills 
and of appropriate instructional strategies. In addition, they need: 

- a model of what an effective, coordinated school-wide plan for 

infusing leaming to learn should include. 

- a suggested procedure for developing such a plan. 

- suggested procedures, including sample instruments, for assessing 

the current curriculum by comparing it to the model plan (p. 56). 

Research findings underscore the obvious, i.e., skills are best 
mastered when needed. Teaching these skills in isolation does not 
guarantee learning; schools need to plan to teach and reinforce each 
skill in conjunction with the student's need to use the skill. Although 
different authoriticsadvocatedifferenceapproaches, most would agree 
on certain essentials, including: 

Agreement among the staff about definitions of learning skills and about 
what methods should be used for correlating learning skills ruith content arm 
skills. Teaching consensus requires study and discussion, espccioUv 
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with teachers from different disciplines, but is important in providing 
consistency and reinforcement in teaching. 

Use of common learning terminology across disciplines and grade levels. 
If the same or similar skills are called by the same name in many 
contexts, students will find it easier to remember them and to grasp 
their essential qualities even when superficial differences exist in the 
skills that areused in different contexts. Also, teachers will find it easier 
to collaborate and communicate if they use the same language. 

Focus on a limited number of skills taught thoroughly rather than many 
taught haphazardly. As with learning any skills, students need 
considerable practice, review, and reinforcement to achieve mastery. 

Agreement about when various skills are to be taught and reinforced. This 
agreement will also require much discussion among teachers, but it is 
the only way to ensure that all the agreed on skills and types of thinking 
are taught and developed sufficiently. 

Efnphasis on affective as well as cognitive aspects of learning. How 
students and teachers feel about themselves as learners has a great 
impact on how well they learn. The general strategies of the holistic 
approach (open, encouraging classroomclimate, thoughtfulquestioning 
style, etc.) are important in helping students develop confidence in 
themselves as learners. 

A process for developi ng a school-wide plan is needed. Each school 
has the responsibility for ensuring that students have the opportunity 
to master learning skills. One method used successfully by many 
schools is: 

1. A leadership team determines the local learning skills curriculum. 

2. Responsibility for skills is assigned to certain professional school 

personnel at certain grade levels or in certain content areas. 

3. Responsibility fora major portion of the informationskillsisassigned 

to the library media specialist. 

4. Teachers and the library media specialist are given time to plan 

together for appropriate correlation of skills with the content area. 

5. Teaching of designated skil Is is done by the most appropriate person 

at the selected grade level. 

6. Methods for evaluating mastery of the skills are determined in 

advance and the responsibility for evaluation is assigned. 

7. Appropriate schedules are developed for integrating I','arning skills 

lessons with content area units (p.57). 

Creatinga grid with learning skills and sub-skills (vertical and luft) 
and the eight content areas (horizontal and right) can be used for 
developing such a plan and for analyzing present curriculum- It serves 
as an easy way to consolidate decisions about how various learning 
skills and processes should be taught or for gathering information 
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about where they now exist. 

Once programs have been developed, evaluating the curriculum 
for learning skills is the next step. The purpose of the assessment is to 
gather diagnostic information to help determine the needed direction 
of the learning skills or learning plan. 

Evaluation answers the question, "Did we learn what we set out lo 
learn?" This question can be addressed by the classroom teacher for a 
group of students, or by the curriculum committee for an entire school. 
Evaluation of learning skills involve four categories: standardized tests; 
teacher observations,chccklists,and student or peer evaluation. Analysis 
of classroom observations, talking to teachers and students of similar 
age or grade level can reveal interesting data. If patterns emerge for a 
group of students in a grade, school, or district, then appropriate 
learning skills can be developed or selected. 

The classroom teacher must be committed to the need tor the 
infusion of the ten learning skills into the curriculum. Formative 
evaluations gather information "along the way" as teachers begin to 
develop and implement learning skills into instructional programs. 
Formative evaluation refers to one-on-one feedback from students or 
other teachers about testing, instructional activities, and small group 
reaction to instruction. Summativeevaluation analyzes the effectiveness 
of the program at the end of instructional periods. The process of 
successful evaluation includes identification of objectives, evaluation 
activities, and drawing inferences from the data collected. Better 
decision-making is the result. 

Learning to learn is a critical aspect of the daily life of each learner. 
At limes that learner is the student, often it is theclassroom teacher, and 
without question it includes support personnel. Before a correlation 
with content area skills can be outlined in any school, the classroom 
teacher must be committed to the need for the infusion of the ten 
learning skills. Thelearning skills strategicsare genericattheelementary 
and secondary levels so that the classroom teacher and the learning 
team may add, develop, and create strategies on their own. 

Learning to learn, as Ralph Tyler suggested, is the most powerful 
of all knowledge. William Glasser (1986) suggests that "there is no 
punishment that can make any students learn if they don' t want to" (p. 
13). In the belief that all students can learn, Iowa's Guide to Dci'cloping 
Learning AcroryS the Curriculum is provided for revision, input, 
clarification, and comment as we begin to "learn" together. 
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Appendix A 



Incorporaring Learning in Curricular Areas 
1. Self-Evaluation Grade Uvel 



list the learning skills/processes selected by your school district. Check the curricular areas where a 
specific pTXx:css will be emphasized. E^h skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Sricncc 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1, Remember ^previous successes with learning. 


















2. Recall previous frustration with studying. 


















3. Prioritirc learning skills to be ac^uirtd 


















4. Create a list of strengths and w^cakncsscs related to the 
learning process. 


















5. Identify what motivates own learning. 


















6. Complete three self-assessments on Icamijig skills. 


















7, Analyze results of self- assess men is. 


















8. Draw conclusions from data collected 


















9. Devise a plan for improving and developing 
personal/class learning skills. 


















10. Implement the learning skills improvement plan. 



















Adapted from A Guide to Developing Higher Order Thinking Across the Curriculum. Iowa Dcpan- :nt of 
Education. 1989. 

Reprinted from: McKay, J. & Montgomery, J, (1990) A IQ 
DR Vfilonina ^^.:,rn♦^Q hnrn-,^ f.he Curr icMl'jr., Iowa DcparLrr.ent of 
Education . 
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Appendix A, continued 



Z Goal Setting Grade Uvel 

List ihc learning skills/processes selected by your school district Check the cumctilar areas where a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each sHll/pnxcss shoukl be emphasized consisicntly in a number of 
areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


j Vocational Educadon 


1. Describe the characteristics of effective goals. 


















2. E>escribc situations in life when the goal-setting process 
can be used. 


















3. Use the goal-setting process in the cLassroom and outside 
of school. 


















4. State a goal in writing. 


















5. Identify a time frame to reach this goaL 


















6. Imagine accomplishing the goal. 


















7. Write an action plan to accomplish the goal. 


















8. Identify, periodically, the next steps to take to ic •)n[iplish 
the goal. 


















9. Estimate the time needed to complete each step of the 
plan. 


















10. Evaluate the relationship between the goal and the action 
plan. Will cocnplcdng the action plan lead to atuuning the 

goal? 
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Appendix A, continued 



Grade Level 

3, Time Management 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


u 
•a 

•5 

s 


Science 1 


1 Social Studies J 


Vocational Education j 


1. Brainstorm things to be done. . 
















2. Prioridzt: the list with A-B-C method 
















3. Use time management skills in planning for a specific 


















activity. . — . — 

4. Design t time schedule for a school day or activity 


















outside of schooK . 

5. P^v^^'v Thf. rime schedule if ncccssaiy. 


















f, 'Tlnrr rimr m-iny— other students. 

















\) 
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Appendix A, continued 



4. Monitoring Attitudes Grade Level 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school district Check the cuiricular areas where a 
specific process wiU be cmphasiicd. Each slda'^mx^s should be emphasized consistcnUy m a number of 
areas. 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


Attention Control 

1. Discuss importance of attention control. 


















1. Describe situations when attention control is needed. 


















3. Take steps to improve concentration by identifying 

'hrkiiahtc that chmilH 1^ \mr]e^X^j\ 


















4, Practice biacketinR during instruction. 


















5 Demonstrate the key components of the attention control 
pi*ocess. 


















6, A-rscss own con ccn nation. 


















Power Thinking 

I, Define affirmations, power thinidjig. visualization. 


















2. Describe impact of power thinking. 


















3. Discuss whether attitudes and t><oughis affect own 
behavior. 


















4. Practice the process of power thinking. 


















5. Keep a log or journal about experiences with power 
thinking. 


















^ 6. 3harc power thinking experiences with others. 



















r 
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Appendix A, continued 



5. MoUvaUon Grade Uvel 

list the learning skill&'proccsscs selected by your school district Check the cumcuJar ar-as where a 
specific process will be emphasis F" skill/process should be cnophasizcd consistcnUy m a number of 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1. Discuss the importance of motivation. 


















2. Analyze what mo'ivaxes tlic individual student 


















3. Identify rewards or incentives that arc used to motivate 
students. 


















4, Develop techniques for evaluating the relationship 
between the quality of a produa and the motivarion to 
produce the product 


















5. Know the difference between extrinsic and intrinsic 
motivation. 


















6. Practice self- motivation as a learning sldll. 
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Appendix A, continued 



6. LocaHng Inf onnation Grade Uvel 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school districL Check the canicular areas where a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each sldU/process shouid be emphasized coiwincntly in a number of 
areas. 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed 


Language Arts 


1 
1 

- 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


i. Distinguish between fiction and nonfiction» print and 
nonprint. 


















2. Identify encyclopedias* dictionaries* pictionaries, and 


















3. Locate specisli2cd reference sources such as biographical 
and geographical dictionaries* special sports or science 
encyclopedias* Childrcns Magaiiiie Guide* adases* 
thesauri* almanacs, quotation dictionaries, etc. 


















4. Use sources such as microfiche/filin readers and printers, 
photocopy machines, bibliographies, database guides and 
aids* newspaper indexes, etc. 


















5. Use local resources such as telephone directories, 

newspapers, etc., to develop a comnia ity-bascd project 


















6. Identify sendees and materials provided by infocmarion 
networks and electronic daubases. 


















7, Use an electronic database. 


















8. Define cost considerations regarding on-line vs. manual 
searching of databases. 


















9. Oudine steps for obtaining information frtxn community 
sources: certified birth certificate, passport* marriage 
license, automobile title, dnvci-s license, tax forms* etc. 
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Appendix A, continued 



Grade ! ^vcl 

7. Selecting Infonnahon 



areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


•a 
•s 

PS 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


1 Distinguish between fact ai;d opinion in newspapCTM^ 
magazine editorials, written or taped speeches, television 
programs, and television advertisements. 


















Z Rftcopnizc suptxjrtive detail and make inferences. , 


















3 Recognize ^"'^'^«n^p^^<™ on a Bivcn topic ovCTto^ 


















4 ate examples of cause and effect in relationships. 


















5. Recognize forms and effects of bias, both favorable and 
unfavorable. 


















6. Make inferences based on individual fccUngs. 
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Appendix A, continued 



8. Organizing Information Grade L«ve] 



List the learning sUHs/proccsscs selected by your school district Check the cumoiUr areas where a 
specific process will be emphasized Each skill/process sbouU be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed 


Language Arts 




8 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


I. State the basic skeletal form of an outline. 


















Z Recognize outlirw form and practice using it in oral and 
written presentations. 


















3. Use prcdsc-writing or summarizing as a fonn of note 
taking. 


















4. Illustrate effective summary writing by using a variety of 
sources. 


















5. Create own system of note taking for responding to 
reading or lecture. 


















6. Demonstrate accurate note-taking skills. 


















7. Use study guides as a means of structuring individual 
reading. j 



















Aw tJ 
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Appendix A, continued 



9. Communicating Information Grade Level^ 

list the learning sJdlls/proccsscs selected by your schcwl district Check the cuiricular areas where a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each skill/process should be emphasized consistently in a number of 
areas. 





1 


Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Studies 


Vocational Education 


Reading 

1. Develop vocabulary sJdlls in content area. 


















2. Utilize comprehension skills in content area. 


















3. Practice reading-related study skills in content area. 


















4. Use pre-reading activities to enhance comprehension of 
assignments. 


















5. Facilitate after-reading activities to develop recall of 
assignments. 


















Writing 

1 . Use writing activities as a means of discovering 
knowledge and learning what the student knows. 


















2. Use writing as a process including oppominities for prc- 
wfiring, drafdng, revising, editing, and sharing. 


















Speaking 

1. Dcnwnstratc Ciieoivc cnii cornmunication skills in 
conversatiOi), di&nisxion, ajid social interactions in the 
classroom. 


















2. Develop skills in public speaking, discussion, and debate 
to clarify issues and present information. 


















3. Interpret Utamture through use of prose, poetry, and 
plays. 


















Listening 

1. Develop listening skills in receiving information. 


















Z Interpret messages received in a variety of ways. 


















3. Practice listening skills through corrective feedback 
during classtxxxn activities. 


















Media 

1. Demonstrate use of audiotape, film, computers, etc., in 
classroona activities. 


















2. Use media to enhance communicJition process. 


















3. Use tnedia to facill? t individual and group instruction. 



















Appendix A, continued 



10. Memory Training Grade Uvel 

List the learning skills/processes selected by your school district- Check the cimicular areas where a 
specific process will be emphasized. Each sldU/proccss shouki be emphjisizcd consistcmly in a number of 
areas. 







Foreign Language 


Health/Physical Ed. 


Language Arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


Social Snjdies 


Vocational Education 


Deep Processing 
1 . Generate images about inforaiation. 


















2. Generate verbal information. 


















3. Generate physical sensations. 
















Remembering 

1 . Realize memory can be improvcd. 


















2, Analyze effects of attitudes on memory. 


















3. Practice memory skills such as organizing ideas, self- 
recitation, spacing reviews, and employing mnemonics. 


















Relating 

L Think of wavs to personalize the material. 


















2. Practice techniques of "chunking" material. 


















Test Taking 

1. Anticipate test questions at various levels of cognition. 


















2. Record feelings and changes in aninide toward test 
taking. 


















3. List the steps in preparing for an exam. 


















4. Compare techniques for preparing for an essay vs. 
objective test 


















5. Analyze test cxTors to dctermnc pattern. 


















6. Practice relaxation exercises before test 


















7. Practice power thinking before test taking. 
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COMMITTING TO CRITICAL READING: CRITICAL READING 
INSTRUCTION IN PRE-SERVICE AND IN-SERVICE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 

Myra E. Morris-Peo 

Critical reading can be a learned skill; therefore, it is one of the ways 
to proselytize critical thinking. Pre-service and in-service teachers at all 
levels,andinalldisciplines,needinstruction in teaching critical reading 
within context. For many teachers, commitment to learn tue skills is the 
mandatory first step. 

Reading itself is communication between the writer and the reader. 
Even stated more succinctly, reading is comprehending the written 
words. Many people can decode words without knowing what was 
processed. Also, when comprehension does occur, it happens at several 
levels - literal, interpretive, critical, and creative. In some texts there is 
another level included after the interpre ■ t which is called applied. As 
recently as 1978, Berber defined reading;' comprehension as a three- 
leveled process - literal, interpretive, and applied. At the same time, C. 
B. Smith, S. L. Smith, and Mikulecky (1978) used a different label, 
elaborative level, for nearly the same concept. In each it was suggested 
that the reader have a third and terminating level, a process where the 
information is applied to other knowledge or where new thoughts are 
stimulated. Nowhere was critical thinking as such urged. 

Now, in the last decade of this century, literal readingdominatesall 
reading instruction. Literal reading is necessary and desirable. Here 
the readers use only the information explicitly stated (Rubins, 1983). 
Although this is the lowest level of comprehension, it should not be 
construed that reading for details to gain facts that are explicitly stated 
is unimportant. Rubins stated, "A fund of knowledge is important and 
necessary; it is the foundation of high-level thinking" (p. 41). 
Unfortunately the vast majority of instruction involving reading never 
gets beyond the foundation level; some estimates go as high as ninety 
pcxcent. There are many reasons for this: often there is more material 
for a teacher to cover than there is time to accomplish it; far too many 
harassed teachers seldom get beyond this stage themselves; literal 
knowledge is easy to test and evaluate; and, teachers, particularly 
secondary teachers, often do not know how to teach at higher levels of 
cognition. Academia has been aware of the need for greatly increased 
emphasis on critical reading for decades; in 1906 Heuy, a reading 
researcher, published his belief that reading should be a thought 
provoking process. 

Teachers of literature have attempted lO promote the interpretive 
reading level routinely. Well into the latter half of this century, an 
unfortunate common practice was that of the instructors accepting only 
those interpretations which coincided with theirs. Today it is hoped 
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that a student's views are honored providing they adhere to material 
found in both the surface structure and deep structure of the sentences 
as well as faithful to the semantics. 



ERLC 



The Wizard of Oz remarked in the film, that if he could not give 
wisdom, he was able to give diplomas. The emphasis on the critical in 
thinking as applied and understood through reading, can and should 
help alleviate the diplomas rather than wisdom. 

Robinson (1978) believed that critical reading is the judgment of 
validity, or worth of what is read, based on sound criteria or standards 
developed through previous experiences. Hopefully it commences in 
the primary grades with the simple request for students to analyze the 
illustrations in theirbooks for appropriateness and accuracy. In stories, 
students may be asked if the characters acted as they would; therefore, 
the students' experiences and their ability to draw on them control the 
level of critical reading. Toufexis (1991) believes that the individual is 
based on what one is taught, experiences, and remembers. Unless 
students are given ample opportunities to evaluate the authenticity and 
accuracy of information, like many adults, they mav have the attitude 
that any statement that appears in print may be accurate. As students 
mature, it is hoped that insights mature; yet, when the students are 
faced with si tuations that call for careful evaluation, thereis no assurance 
that they will respond appropriately unless the odds are raised by 
instruction that provides encouragement of critical thinking. 

Numerous abilities must be accomplished in teaching for critical 
reading. When the student develops these abilities, his reading ability 
is increased; when they are neglected, the result may be an inept and 
uncritical reader. Some of these prerequisites are: 

1. The ability to recognize and comprehend the general and technical 

words 

2. The ability to deal with figurative language 

3. The ability to recognize the writer's main idea 

4. The ability to summarize, paraphrase, or precis what has been read 

5. The ability to recognize writing patterns such as -^ause and effect 

6. The ability to determine the writer's point of view, prejudices and 

intended audience 

7. The ability to comprehend the inferential 

8. The ability to recognize li terary devices such as satire, irony, and 
humor 

9. The ability to detect fnood or tone (Davis, 1968) 

Poor teachingassumes that students have the prerequisite skills for 
critical reading; good teaching is aware that critical reading is not a skill 
that is acquired at once, but rather it is a developmental process that is 
a continuum. Chase (1961) suggests thatthereare two kindsof illiteracy 
that threaten civilization. One is non-reading or failure to crack the first 
code. The second he calls the "higher illiteracy," wherein people who 
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can read are incapable of thinking and feeling while they read. 

Critical thinking does not happen automatically. Well-formed 
questions can give students an inquiring attitude. If the teacher's 
questions require nothing more than immediate recall, reading for 
detail is reinforced, and critical reading skills are neglected. There are 
no age parameters upon asking questions which relate materials read 
to the student's experiential back-ground and personal involvement. 
Questions that require divergent thinking such as requesting that the 
students elaborate or expand in order to generate new ideas are 
desirable. Also, asking students to give alternative interpretations of 
given information brings forth the desired critical thinking. Divergent 
comprehension at higher levels encourages multiple answers to 
questions, usually assuming that readers can justify or support their 
answers effectively. 

Ultimately, the teacher hopes to be phased in where they use the 
questioning process on their own while read ing. If this is followed, the 
students develop a process of reading called active comprehension 
(Singer, 1978). Constant teacher questioning canbecome a dependency 
for students which works against critical thinking. Group work where 
students follow teacher modeling as question creator and interrogator 
serve as excellent training for the desired state of activecomprehension. 

In subject-matter instruction, students are encouraged to think and 
read about the subjectcritically. Another productive way of introducing 
the concept of critical reading is to review propaganda techniques. 
Propaganda is language that invites people to respond emotionally, 
more or less immediately, and in an either- or manner. Although 
propaganda is not always either "good" or "bad," the reader should be 
cognizant ofbeing exposed to it. All communication, but especially this 
type should beanalyzed critically. By exposing students to propaganda 
techniques such as cardstacking, authority, transfer, and name calling, 
the need for critical thinking is illustrated even further. 

Teachers in every content area can use newspapers and magazines 
in their classes as instructional aids. They treat a wide variety of subject 
matter, and are highly motivating to secondary students because the 
focus is on the present. Newspapers have the added advantage of 
presenting a fresh set of materials every day. Magazines enable 
students to pursue special interests in depth. Both are particularly 
fertile areas for critical reading activities. Even the less academically 
capable students, who have great need for critical thinking, can have 
success in analyzing the materials in these k is formal publications. 

Critical reading involves making judgements which are influenced 
by personal bias. Attitudes can cause teachers and students alike to 
respond in a predetermined way to what is read. Most young people 
are not fully aware of these powerful forces within themselves that can 
conceal the truth from them (Thomas & Robinson, 1982). Helping 
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students overcome the force of personal bias can be a challenge that 
makes great strides in critical thinking. 

On beyond the critical level of reading is the creative level. This 
level requires the students' involvement with information presented as 
they formulate or rethink ideas. Rcadc are best able to think creatively 
about what they have read when they know what the author has 
written, have made interpretations basic to their purpose, and have 
evaluated the relevance of the information. Often this level is viewed 
as the culminating one. 

Teachers for the most part are intelligent, dedicated people. If they 
know how to do something that will benefit their students, they are 
quick to embrace it. Elementary teachers are sincerely apt to get into 
critical reading as graduate students. By that time they have sufficient 
education and experience that they grasp the concepts and embrace the 
practi '^es. The greatest concern is the secondary teachers. Pre-service 
secondary teachers in most of our states take a course in secondary 
reading, often called content reading. In Missouri it is a course bearing 
two hours credit. It isn't enough time to do the best job possible; 
however, most profit from it and some do so greatly. Fortunately, some 
secondary graduate reading courses arc available; sadly, only a few of 
the graduate students come voluntarily for most of them are those 
needing such for certification. Seldom are they required in a graduate 
sequence. Most currently employed secondary teachers have had no 
work in supervision of secondary reading assignments. They have 
been "grandfathered," or ex post factocd out of the requirement. In- 
service is the way to reach these teachers, but there are two problems 
here: 1) Drugs, sexual activity, abuse, severe discipline problems, and 
very serious diseases, often seem more pressing than critical reading; 
although critical thinking might help to prevent some of the 
aforementioned. 2) There are not enough people educated and 
experienced in both secondary education and reading to come across as 
credible presenters to an already doubting group. It is hoped that 
eventual retirement of the highly experienced teachers does not prove 
to be the long term solution. 
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USING MNEMONICS AND VISUAL IMAGERY TO 
FACILITATE CRITICAL THINKING 



Maiy Ann Smorra 



Imagine the setting ... it is a couple of weeks prior to midterms ... 
the 'Trinciples of Learning" classes have completed their study of four 
groups of learning theorists - representing eighteen psychologists/ 
theorists and their respective theories, major components and related 
applications. Although stalwart, the students are concerned about 
their performance on the exam. What can be done to provide a 
thoroughreview,leadingthemtoanunderstandingand personalization 
of the material, which will allow them to integrate the material using 
creative and critical thinking skills? 

A mnemonic device called loci came to mind. Loci is a strategy 
which uses visual innagery and memory locations to assist in the 
cncodingand retrieval of information. Theinventorof loci was the poet 
Simonides (circa 500 B.C.). Evidently Simonides had been chanting a 
lyric poem at a banquet. He was called out briefly to take a message, 
however, during his absence the roof of the banquet fell in, mangling 
the quests beyond recognition. Simonides, in recalling who had been 
sitting at each place was able to identify each departed guest.*^ Nothing 
qui te that d ramatic was planned for my students, but, I did expect them 
to associate each group of theorists with a place - loci means place. The 
place, loci or location were four different rooms of a house which 
represented each group. In addition, for the room of the group with 
whom they were least acquainted, the students associated theories and 
components with decorative items, furniture and /or architectural 
details in the chosen room. 

Now that a brief description of the "task" has been given, I will 
proceed by describing briefly the context into which loci fits. The 
overall framework is the Atkinson and Shiffrin informational processing 
model which provides three types of information storage: sensory 
register (short term sensory memory - one to three seconds), short-term 
memory (working memory - twenty seconds) and long-term memory 
(possibly permanent storage).^ 

Threecognitiveprocessesworkingtohold information in the short- 
term memory while encoding and transferring it to long-term memory 
for later retrieval are rehearsal, elaboration and organization.^ 
Specifically, elaboration strategies provide the underpinnings for 
mnemonic devices. The elaboration strategy is a cognitive process 
wi tich extends or embellishes given information to make it more 
meaningful. A bridge is constructed to build associations between 
mental images and the material to be remembered ^ A mnemonic device 
facilitates the organization and encoding of information through the 
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development and useofcognitivecuing structures. In effect a mnemonic 
provides an "artificial memory/'^ It builds a scaffolding to construct 
relationships where noneappear. Familiar acronymsincludechunking, 
rhyming, acrostics, acronyms, pegwords and mediators. 

Loci is a mnemonic device which uses visual cues. These visual 
images of places provide the encoding and retrieval cues for the 
information to be learned. Referring back to Simonides, loci was a 
technique described in the Roman books on rhetoric used by orators to 
memorize their speeches.^ Currently, the technique can be simply 
stated as (1) forming a series of places that are memorized in order and 
that can be imagined as clear visual images, (2) associating images of 
things which represent key points, concepts, ideas, etc., (3) plac'ng a 
specific image in each location, (4) visualizing each place and retracing 
steps - using each place as a cue while retrieving and decoding each 
image.^ Originally "real places" were derived from a person's 
experience, however, imaginary locations can be created in the 
imagination as well, 

Thusfarlhavesimply given acursory background on the mnemonic 
device, loci, and the framework in which it fits. Following is a brief 
description of how I used loci with my students, itseffcct when coupled 
with a relaxation technique and guided imagery, and its usefulness 
with critical thinking. 

As mentioned earlier, the students had come to a point in the 
semester to "analyze, synthesize and evaluate" the information 
concerning theorists included in the four groups of Humanistic, 
Behavioral, Developmental and Cognitive psychologists/theorists. A 
multi-faceted question presented itself. How might they personalize, 
reflect on and use this information to create a cognitive framework from 
which they could glean the information in a relational manner not by 
rote memorization? 

A variety of approaches which included color coding to game 
formats, information outlines, individual presentations and reports 
had introduced and developed the material. Now, it was time to 
effectively integrate the information into a usable structure for these 
future teachers, Themidtermexam wasapproachingand themotivation 
to do well also added an affective factor - test anxiety. A relaxation 
technique to introduce the activity served to alleviate anxiety during 
the activity. 

In implementing the loci technique, the following occurred. As an 
introduction, the students were led into the guided imagery using a 
relaxation technique. Continuing, the guided imagery directed them 
through part one. Part two was done individually. The goal of the loci 
was two-fold: (1) given the guided imagery, the students were to 
associate and place each major group of learning theorists into a room 
or delineated space in a house. The house could either be their own,one 



they had seen, or a completely imaginary one; (2) given the group of 
theorists with whom the individual was least familiar, each student was 
to design a room for that group which paired and associated the 
components of their theories with decorative items, furniture or 
architectural details of the room. Following part one, notes were taken 
on the visualization of the house and the general placement in the 
rooms. The detailed "floor plans" were developed and completed as a 
follow-up to the guided imagery. 

Students then used their visual representations of the house and 
subsequent floor plans as study aids. An advantage of the guided 
imagery was (1 ) a relaxed reccptiveness to the review o f information, (2) 
a lessening of anxiety in approaching the midterm as the information 
was "owned" by the learner. The loci method allowed: (1) a creative 
and thought-provoking approach to a review of information; (2) a 
means by which the information could be replayed and remembered 
for further reflection, integration and evaluation. 

In both parts one and two of the loci activity there were similarities 
and differences as to where students placed key points. In part one a 
broader response was evoked in placing each group of theorists 
(Humanists, Behaviorists, Developmentalists and Cognitivcs) in a 
different roomor part of the house. The information that was associated 
with thelocation was more general and seemed to elicit more similarities 
in responses. Association was directed at the purpose of the room as 
opposed to pairing an object with a key point. That was done in part 
two. 

An example of like images was the group of Humanists - they were 
often placed in the living room or family room. Comments defined 
these locations as rooms where members of the family would come 
together, be themselves, accept each other, express their feelings, learn 
from each other; these people care abou t and respect each other; i t is an 
invitingroomwithafirein the fireplace. These comments do underline 
many key concepts espoused by the Humanists and allowed the 
students a way to recall information in a relaxed yet focused manner. 
An interesting singular comment from a student about the Cognitive 
psychologists's room placed them in her grandmother's bedroom. She 
felt her grandmother who is 70, has built up her knowledge through the 
years, little by little going from the simple to complex (like a spiral 
curriculum)! 

AI though par t one of the loci may sound almost simplistic or at any 
rate - too much fun, its value in relaxing students about leaminga large 
amount of information, organizing the material and cuing them as to 
what areas need reinforcement, has been reflected positively in most 
feedback sheets. Part two proceeded with an in-depth view of the 
material. 

Part two of the loci activity is more specific and allows the learner 
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to use resources to identify the key points which will be associated vvi Ih 
object images and placed in the room. The students arc asked to choose 
the group of psychologists with whom they had most difficulty in part 
1. Once again, there are similarities and differences in responses. An 
often used image is a spiral staircase (sometimes found in the library) 
for Bruner's spiral curriculum. This concept is also paired with a 
braided rug. Gagne's Intellectual Skills hierarchy often found itself 
climbing up stairs, bookcases or even china closet shelves. One 
behavioral theorist was placed in the closet because the student so 
strongly disagrees with his views that she felt that was where he 
belonged! 

Three of the six classes involved in the loci activity proceeded to 
part two in creating the room foraspecificgroup. From their comments, 
it appears that this is a valuable exercise particularly because it's 
directly related to what the student perceives she/he needs to study. 
The value to part one was as an assist in organizing the information. It 
must be noted, however, that for those students having difficulty with 
visual imagery the loci method was not helpful. Other mnemonic 
devices, however, are possibilities. 

A primary goal in implementing the loci method was to enable the 
students to access the information in order to respond to problem- 
solving situations in the field as well as to critical thinking questions on 
an exam. Due to their awareness as information processors in the 
utilization of a specific cognitive strategies - loci, they developed 
metacognitive skills, which can be applied to numerous learning 
situations. In addition, information acquired through mnemonic 
instruction is not simply recalled at a rote memory level. It is utilized, 
often better, in a variety of thinking contexts.^ With specific reference 
to Levin's use cf mnemonomy and botany, these thinking contexts 
include decision-making and creative problem solving. Mnemonics 
were also found to facilitate performance on higher-order transfer 
tasks. Completion of these tasks relied on successful accessing of 
pertinent factual information.^ 

Granted, although this brief paper is not a statistical report, it can 
be said that for the majori ty of students who were able to use their visual 
imagery and concurrent loci reported a feeling of success, confidence 
and enjoyment in employing the technique. Their use and discussion 
of the information reflected the aforementioned comments. The ability 
to image in the mind's eye - to manipulate and reflect on internal visual 
images, did have an effect as to how well loci could be used. Aside from 
developmental factors, there is variability in the extent to which 
individualscan experience visual imagery.^^ With regard to mnemonic 
devices, as with any learning strategies, care must be given as to the 
learning situation i' .vhich it is used. Educational implications, however, 
are far-reaching for mnemonic devices, particularly loci for optimizing 
recall performance in conjunction with providing valid memory 
underpinnings for critical and creative thinking. 
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SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 



Specific Techniques 



In each of the papers included in this section, there is a focus on a 
particular curricular area, pedagogical approach, or on learners with 
specific characteristics or needs. 

Barbara Presseisen, in 'Teaching Critical Thinking in History and 
the Social Sciences/' considers the application of critical thinking 
principles to these disciplinary areas. Contrasting a critical thinking 
model o f teaching with one th. i t emphasizes the transmissio n of "factual" 
information, Presseisen discusses the need to "help learners think 
alternatively about the explanations that are offered. ..to argue from a 
point of view that they can and want to defend." The need for resources 
beyond basal texts, and for goals beyond knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions, is emphasized. 

In "Health Issues and Critical Thinking: Understanding the Impact 
of Television," NuritGultman describes the "cultivation" by the mass 
media, particularly television, of our conceptions of health-related 
issues. Among these are emphases on life styles based on consumption, 
biomedical approaches to illness, and the "gratification of individual 
needs rather than social responsibility, with institutional and political 
factorsascontributors... ignored or belittled." Guttmanasks,"Hovvcan 
one compete with messages that offer instant and easy solutions 
(consumption of good s) to complex psychosocial issues?" She suggests 
the application of critrical thinking educational approaches to 
understanding the impact of the mass media on our public and pri va te 
lives. 

Margot Brandos, in "Fuse News and Views: A Partnership in Media 
and Writing," suggests the use of newspapers as text material in basic 
writing classes. Newspapers, she asserts, provide an "awareness of the 
contemporary," and serve as a valuable instrument of democracy. 
Current newspapcrmaterialprovidcsopportunitiesforcritical analysis, 
and fornatural skill development. Editorialshelp students understand 
the uses of argument in evaluating news events. Debates on public 
issues, identifying propaganda devices and word usage, analyzing 
advertisements, and other techniques, are suggested. 

In "Social and Cognitive Aspects of Literacy: Integrating Diverse 
Teaching Approaches," Nathalie Bailey discusses several diverse 
approaches to developing students' literacy in a second language. 
These approaches are drawn from both social and cognitive theories of 
literacy development. Among current pedagogies in the field of 
English asaSecond Language, Bailey includes social interaction, reader 
response, content-based instruction, and formalism. 

Gloria Pierce, in "Critical Tl^nking in the Workplace," describes a 
number of pedagogical techniques that she reports are used effectively 
in working with adult learners in employee-development programs in 



business settings, Many of these techniques have implicationsfor other 
settings, as well. Pierce notes, for example, that critical thinking in the 
workplace requires analysis of unintended outcomes of practices, of the 
validity ofassumptionsandcritcria,and of alternative perspectives and 
courses of action. 

Bill Rosenthal describosaninnova tiveapproach that hehasdesigned 
foranon-majormathematicscourseatUrsinusCollege,in "Humanistic 
Calculus: A Pedagogy for the Repressed." The course involves the 
following themes: interdisciplinaryrationalityand social construction; 
language, symbolic dialcct,and academicdiscourse, students' subjective 
experience as valid text, and the social relations of the classroom; 
Rosenthal discusses his pedagogical ideas relative to each of those 
themes. 

In "Moral Education/Ethics and Critical Thinking: A Seminar for 
High School Seniors," Gene Simakowicz describes an American Ethics 
Seminar designed to help students understand their own value 
structures. In this seminar, each student assumes responsibility for 
facilitating discussion on self-selected issues. They are required to "iell 
why and from what foundation [a] belief is taken." 

Critical thinking is the catalyst for achieving creativity in the 
humani ties in general, and in religion in particular, according to Richard 
Pcnaskovic . In "The Nexus between Creati vi ty and Cri tical Thinking/' 
he examines the concept of creativity and provides suggestions as to 
how critical thinking might be incorporated into religious studies. 

Donald Small and Helen Brantley, in "Behavior Modification: 
Thinking and Testing," present a behavioral model for involving non- 
traditional, underprepared learners, in the educational process. They 
describe obstacles to academic achievement among such students, and 
present motivational techniques they have designed, with the intention 
of preparing students for critical thinking. 

In the final paper of the section, Di Lorenzo, Oxman-Michelli, and 
Weinstcin describe three approaches to the professional education of 
teachers. Their report, "Cri tical Thinking: Three Models to Help Teachers 
Improve their Practice/' presents their experiences with in-service and 
professional teacher education programs in the hope that "these brief 
indicators of what we are doing will prompt others to think broadly 
about what can be done. " 
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TEACHING CRIIICAL THINKING IN HISTORY AND THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 



Barbara Z, Presseisen 

Introduction 

There are few educators who would not find value in introducing 
"critical thinking skills" into thestudy of history and the social sciences. 
In disciplines where so much information and data abound, it seems 
consistent with good common sense to suggest that being "critical/' or 
perhaps "selective/' or even "evaluative/' is a good idea . When i t comes 
to teaching thinking in the classroom (K - 12), what does such a 
proposition mean? How does such a position influence one's view of 
the history curriculum in particular, and the instruction of learners in 
general, in current American schools? These are the major questions 
addressed in this study and by the conference workshop presented at 
the Institute for Critical Thinking's annual conference. 

Roots in Cognitive Education 

The origins of this study are part of a larger interest in teaching 
thinkingthatinvolvesa variety of thinking skillsand their organization 
into more complex cognitive processes (Presseisen, 1 990, 1991 ). The so- 
called "cognitive revolution" of the past decade has focused a great deal 
of academic interest on how students learn to think, how thinking 
influences the development of intelligent behavior, and what educators 
can do to make teaching and learning more consistent with what 
research determines is the basis of sound cognitive development (Costa, 
1991). 

Critical thinking is only one of the so-called "higher order thinking 
processes," and much recent educational literature exists to discuss the 
intricacies of its particular and differing "skills" (Beyer, 1988). Ideally, 
to be critical usually involves developing multiple abilities and 
dispositions that help the thinker "decide what to believe or do" (Ennis, 
1986). Interpretation and deliberation are involved, of ten evaluation or 
assessment and, finally, judgment — backed up by justification and 
reflective, elaborated understanding (Hunkins, 1991). The more 
dispositional side of critical thinking expects that critical examiners 
have developed a repertoire of skill that transfers from one particular 
instance to another; they create a "way of problem solving" or a kind of 
metacognitive strategy that can be generalized or internalized in their 
approach to larger bodies of information (Perkins & Salomon, 1988; 
Sternberg, 1987). 

The question that arises is what does such an approach mean when 
you apply this model of thoughtfulness or expectation to particular 
content areas like history and the social sciences? Why would a critical 
thinkinggoal forcurriculumandinstructionbe appropriate for teaching 
these disciplines? And in what ways might such an approach not fit the 
classroom needs of students in such courses? 




History and Critical Understanding 

Before addressing the question of teaching history critically, one 
nnight well ask what definition of history do most teachers actually 
employ in the classroom? Textbooks all-too-frequently appear to be 
compilations of large bodies of fact, not in particular great depth, and 
often focused on chronological sequence and the reading levels of 
students more than on cognitive abilities or learner interest (Vogel, 
1991). In the United States, history is largely treated as information and 
data to be covered, called up by simple recall — to be used in very 
specific activities —tested, and, unfortunately, often forgotten. There 
are beginning to be a few exceptions to this pattern. (Steams, Schwartz, 
and Beyer, 1989). 

There also appear to be some differences appearing in the world of 
professional historians. Questions are arising with regard to how one 
actually writes about the past, what information is addressed, what 
sources are used, how text needs to be interpreted (Schama, 1991; 
Wineburg, 1991). Is history events as they really happened, as Ranke 
proposed? Or is history a fable agreed upon, as Napoleon chided? In 
these days of cultural pluralism and argument about ethnocentric 
biases, what can critical thinking offer to the Academy (Ravitch, 1990)? 
Can critical thinking be used as an approach that can inform a student 
about the complexities of detail in studying the myriad of information 
that exists, while, at the same time, provide the learner with a means for 
organizing and sorting that body of knowledge for long-term, practical 
ends? Therein lies the challenge of incorporating critical thinking into 
the history curriculum. 

Critical Thinking and Teaching History 

A critical thinking approach might suggest that a "whole history" 
approach to the study of past events, such as has occurred in the 
teaching of language arts, might also be appropriate in the history 
curriculum. More varied literature and media might need to be 
introduced to students in lieu of the basal textbook, and an elaboration 
of the abilities and dispositions called for in critical analysis more 
carefully related to student assignments and the pursuit of points of 
view or supportive argument. It is not unusual to dwell on language 
and meaninginthe teachingof critical thinking. There are similar needs 
in the teaching of history. The problems o f foreign language translation, 
as wellascross-culturalapplicationsarenottrivialpartsof understanding 
history (Kent, 1941). The recent impact of anthropological data and 
ethnoarchaeological studies add to the richness of historical bases. 

Newmann (1988) lists five challenges to the social studies that, in 
fact, would also serve an integration of history and the social sciences 
around common themes of critical thinking. These are: empathy, 
abstraction, inference, evaluation and advocacy, and critical discourse. 
These challenges do not remove the need, in any history course, to 
delineate specific knowledge (information), skills, and dispositions 
that ought to be included in curricular planning. But they also suggest 
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that such bases are not sufficient, that instruction has to be geared to 
higher goals and rooted in ma terials that will develop a student's active 
understanding of how history is "constructed." Supportive materials 
from other social science disciplines can be added to a curriculum to 
help a youngster understand the complexities that are common to the 
human condition in these past eras. While we might think that history 
isin the businessof delivering scientific, objective, universallyapplicable 
truths,weneedto help learners think alternatively about theexplanations 
that are offered in their courses of study (Kaye, 1991). We must help 
students be prepared to argue from a point of view that they can and 
want to defend. Obviously, when facts are mastered, the critical 
understanding of history has just begun. 

In Conclusion 

Teaching critical thinking in history and social sciences may force 
us to see the history curriculum differently than has been common 
practice in the United States. While the use of language and extensive 
text maybe thebedrock of such study, interpretation and searching for 
alternative data and resources to support multiple points of view may 
be equally valuable to the student of critical understanding. Teachers 
may need to extend their resources in the classroom beyond basal texts, 
to seek a variety of documents and media, as developing thinkers can 
best learn to use them. Finally, greater goals beyond knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions minimally cast need to be considered. The teachingof 
history mdepf^ is worthy of empathy,abstraction, inference, evaluation 
and advocacy, and critical discourse, if critical thinking is to be 
successfully introduced into the curriculum. 
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HEALTH ISSUES AND CRITICAL THINKING: 
UNDERSTANDING THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION 



Nurit Guttman 

Health is a topic which is often taken for granted by students, who 
tend to view health as the absence of specific diseases, or perceive it as 
son^ethingthatis "objective/' "scientific/' "medical/' and mostly dull. 
However, engaging students in critical examinations of health related 
issues of fers the teacher an opportunity to re-examine taken-for-granted 
assumptions about social institutions, organizations, science, mass 
media or one's self. 

Health issues are increasingly pervasive in contemporary life, and 
students are invariably preoccupied with issues such as HIV infection, 
alcohol consumption, or physical appearance. Critical examination of 
these health related topics, w^hich are meaningful to students' lives, can 
contribute to the development of students' critical thinking regarding 
various issues. For example, issues such as institutional arrangements 
in society, the distribution of health related resources, sexual behavior, 
alcohol related behavior, the production, marketing, consumption of 
food products, advertising, television, music and politics, all are 
intimately related to health issues. These issues present teachers with 
opportunities to apply critical thinking and analyses to health related 
issues that are increasingly relevant to students. 

It is often suggested that Americans are obsessed with health 
(Brand, 1988), and increasingly many consumer products are promoted 
as health oriented (Hammond, 1987). We are surrounded by health 
related messages, in mass media, school, and work organization; some 
of which attempt to promote our health by urging us to change our 
lifestyle and adopt "low risk" behavior, while other products are likely 
to promote one's risk for life-threatening diseases ( Arkin, 1990; Atkin & 
Wallack, 1990). 

Health issues present challenges on various levels of analysis. On 
a macro level, discussions of health related issues can point out how 
socioeconomic processes affect the health of different members of 
society. On micro levels, health care issues such as the practitioner- 
patient relationship can be examined and analyzed as an asymmetric 
relationship (Hardesty, 1989), which can help in the development of 
critical thinking of taken-for-granted assumptions about the nature of 
practitioner-patient interactions (Stein, 1990; Trostle, 1988). 

On one hand, many believe that the American health care system 
provides if not the best, among the very best health care in the world, 
with highly sophisticated technological equipment and treatment 
facilities. Yet, despite the enormous resources devoted to healthcare 
treatment and facilities, many Americans have limited access to health 
care services (Rosent hal, 1 990). This issue can be highlighted to students 
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by pointing out some staggering statistics such as: 



*There are 5.5 million children under 6 living in poverty. 
*There are about 36 million Americans without health insurance. 
*Five times as many people die of diabetes in Harlem than they do in 

affluent neighborhoods. 
*A black man in Harlem is less likely to reach the age of 65 than a man 

in Bangladesh. 

Thus, students can discuss how our perceptions of illness and 
disease a re of ten influ enced by a biomedical perspecti ve, that emphasizes 
biological causes of illness (e.g. see Tesh, 1988; for a detailed analysis of 
underlying assumptions regarding diseases). Yet, more powerful 
explanations of the prevalence of current high incidences of diseases 
can be linked to thedistribution of healthcare resources, and its relation 
to institutional arrangement in society. The emphasis on biomedical 
explanations also reflects, according to criiics, a growing trend of 
medicalizing the human experience. 

In the Health Communication course, given at the Department of 
Communication at Rutgers University, one of the ways I introduce 
students to the notion of the medicalization of post-modern life is by 
having students read the work of Ivan Illich (Illich, 1975). Ivan Illich 
argues emphatically that modem medicine has been taking the role of 
"god," by creating modern day miracles. It also has created increasing 
demand for medical care, and expectations that medicine can solve 
human problems, ranging from purely physical to happiness. This 
results in unrealistic expectations of members of society; for example, 
people expect to have perfect babies, perfect bodies they want their 
mood to be controlled, to be happy, and for disease to be painless 
(Gibbs, 1989). Increasingly medicine intervenes in all facets of our life, 
or as Illich (1975) and others maintain, our life has become medicalized 
(Fox, 1977). Issues that used to be defined as part of the domain of 
morals or religion, (i.e. sin) are now medicalized, for example by using 
labels such as pathological behavior or disease. More and more social 
phenomena become identified with "syndromes" or diseases. From 
birth to death, the li ves/)f members of society are increasingly d omina ted 
by medical considerations. I ask students to consider which aspects of 
theirlives ha vebcenmedicalized,orcontrolledbymedical professionals. 
Some typical examples are: being born in a hospital; getting vaccinated 
(cannot go to school without a medical certification); for driving - need 
eye exam; to get married - n eed blood test; to get a job - one often needs 
a physical, and more recently blood tests. 

But, the impact of modem medicine is not confined to influencing 
individual behavior, it also invades, says Illich (1975), the way we 
express human experiences, particularly by depriving us of the 
"language of suffering." Health and illness are described in medical 
jargon and terminology. The individual becomes a "patient" with a 
specific medical condition: a "case" rather than a human being who 



experiences human suffering and triumphs. 

One of the activities I utilize in my class is to divide the students into 
groups. Some groups are assigned to agree with Illich's views, and 
others to disagree. After working in the group, the students present 
their arguments to the class and debate their positions. The following 
are some questions a teacher could ask, which can provoke students to 
question assumptions about health issues (adapted from Horrobin, 
1977): 

* Is there too much or too little science in medicine? 

* Is there too much or too little technology in medicine? 

* Vv^at are our expectations from medicine? 

* How should resources be allocated? 

* Who should monitor medical professionals? 

* What should be the criteria for accepting individuals to medical 

schools? 

Other types of discussions in class focus on the evolution of 
medicine from art to science; peaking with the pharmaceutical miracles 
of the 1930's onward, which have given prominence to the biomedical 
model of medicine (Engel, 1978) and health care solutions which stress 
medical treatment interventions, rather than preventive measures, or 
changes in structural features of society that are related 
(epidemiologically) to excess morbidity and mortality. A related 
challengehas to do with the cultivation of biomedical solutions to social 
issues, and what critics maintain is the medicalizationand somatization 
of life (Fox, 1977). The media's portrayal of technological solutions and 
dominance of the physicians and the biomedical model can be seen as 
contributing to the cultivation of anti-public health symbolic 
environmcnt(Turow,1989,discusscshowphysicians maintained control 
of their depiction on television). Since mass media is a strong cultural 
influence in our society, students are assigned to keep a "media log" to 
document and analyze how health is portrayed by the mass media. 

Tite mass media looking glass 

Mass media are hailed by some as conduits of modernization and 
change, as promoters of modernization and effective agents for the 
promotion of disease prevention. In contrast, critics portray mass 
media as agents of control or domination. Most of us are heavily 
exposed to mass media; we love some of w^hat it has to offer, hate some 
of the rest, and realize that whether we like it or not, mass media have 
some impact on our life as individuals, as scholars, practitioners, and 
society as a whole. 

Critics of mass media, argue that the mass media, particularly 
television, not only distort reality, but that the image of the worid they 
portray affects the perceptions of its audiences, particularly those who 
are heavily exposed to its content. Mass media create a "symbolic 
environment," in which conservative perspectives dominate. This 
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approach is represented in the work of Gerbner, his colleagues and 
students, which they label 'cultivation analysis' (Signorieilli, 1990). For 
example, these researchers suggest that the portrayal of crime on 
television is related to the way heavy viewers of television perceive 
crime in society, or that the portrayal of health care sets unrealistic 
expectations of audience members regarding health care practices and 
policy (Gerbner et al., 1981; Turow & Coe, 1985). 

Americans spend more time v/atching television than doing 
anything else, except sleeping, suggest media scholars. In children, 
prolonged television viewing may be also related to health by decreasing 
their activity (which is related to obesity; Gerbner et al., 1984). There is 
a plethora of health related issues on the media. Medical and health 
related content appear in high frequency in television: on average 5.5. 
health related scenes appear per hour (Neueundorf, 1990). Daytime 
serials usually have an audience of over 55 million viewers. Sickness 
and injury are highly pervasive in these programs. Nearly 50% of the 
characters are involved in health related episodes (Arkin,^1990 ). 

Health care professionals: Health professional dominate the air - they 
are seen almost 5 times their actual proportion (but absent from 
weokend children's TV). Compared to other professions - doctors are 
good, successful, peaceful, more fair, sociable, smarter, rational, and 
more stable than nurses. Doctors are mostly male, and work in hospitals. 
Television doctors are systematically presented as holding a great deal 
of power and authority, while having the ability to affect positively the 
livesof whom they care for. In 40% of cases television doctors took great 
risks to performunusual treatment and succeeded against odds. (GerlDner 
et al, 1984). Nurses, however are generally subservient, aloof and 
female (Turow & Coe, 1985). 

Medical condition: Mass media portrays health and illness as a 
dichotomy, and emphasized acute diseases rather than chronic medical 
condi tions. Illness is presented as an isolated event, often the faul t of the 
person (Fisher et al., 1981). 

Medical treatment: Biomedical solutions to health conditions are 
emphasized over other types of interventions, and that the dominant 
pattern of illness portrayal does not confront the important issues 
regarding health policy or health care implementation. The primary 
ways of treating health problems is through machines and drugs, with 
a high emphasis on biomedical and technological factors, which are 
prescn ted as highly accessible to all, wi th rarely any po li tical or economic 
factors involved (Turow & Coe, 1985; Fisher, 1981). 

Food and drink: Food and drink often appear on television. More 
than 3/4 of all dramatic characters eat, drink or talk about food. At least 
9 times an hour eating or drinking appear on the screen, yet the 
characters mostly grab a snack and eating is portrayed as a socially 
gratifying activity rather than a means to satisfy hunger (Cerbncr et al. 
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1984). The most frequent drink on television is alcohol (by more than 
30% of the characters drink), next are co f fee and tea (Gerbner et al. 1 984). 
Drinking is often presented as a means to deal with stress, or a way to 
relax with a conversation with a friend, and those who drink, are more 
likely to be involved in romantic rela tionships (Taylor, 1 990). Characters 
seldom refusea drink or showdisapproval of drinking. Heavy drinking 
was excused or rationalized in 39% of the episodes in sitcom cases - the 
usual mechanism was humor (Signorieilli, 1990). In the past two 
decades an increase in number of references to alcohol - from ten 
percent in 1969 to seventy percent in the 1980's. Regular viewers of 
drama are likely to see more than twenty acts of drinking when they 
watch one evening of television viewing (Taylor, 1990). Yet alcohol use 
cannot be easily dismissed as a mechanism for comic relief. Alcohol is 
used by Americans more than any other drug. Eighteen million 
Americans suffer from alcohol problems, with a projected increase, and 
the majority of problems are seen to be caused by light or "social" 
drinkers (Taylor, 1990). 

TV characters: Prime time characters, despite all their eating (junk) 
and drinking (alcohol), are healthy, very attractive, yet vulnerable to 
injury (which, especially if they are male, can be "fixed" by the doctors), 
and are thin (yet most of the population is overweight, suggest Gerbner 
et al„ 1984). 

The underlying assumption of the cultivation studies is that people 
who are heavy media consumers develop beliefs that correspond to 
what is depicted in that world (Gerbner et al. 1984). Research findings 
indicate that heavy television viewers tended to have higher confidence 
in the "magic of medicine" and medical professionals. Implications 
from a public health perspective are that these audience members may 
put less emphasis on prevention, since problems can be cured if they 
arise. Although the cultivation studios have been criticized regarding 
their assumptions and methodology; nevertheless, the content analysis 
of television, magazines and other popular media present potent social 
images which many scholars and prac ti tioners believe ha ve a cumu lati ve 
impact on the audience members. Advertising relies heavily on this 
assumption, and supports itself with successful campaigns. One 
successful campaign is thepromotion of "Light"' beers, that introduced 
a new alcoholic beverage and (contrary to theindustry'sproclamations) 
recruited new alcohol consumers. Since we are concerned here with the 
promotion of public health, the next section presents some implication 
of advertising to this topic. 

Advertising 

Some 60% to 80% of newspaper space and 22% of TV time is 
devoted to advertising. The average viewer who sees four hours of 
television daily, sees at least 100 to 120 commercials a day. Over the 
course of a year, the average child watching TV will see over 22,000 
commercials promoting consumption, including 1 1,000 junk-food ads. 
An increasing number of beer ads (5,000) may also be viewed by 
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youngsters (Gcrbncr ct al., 1 982). The alcohol beverage industry spends 
more that 1 billion dollars a year in the US alone on advertising (Taylor, 
1990). Interestingly, both alcohol and tobacco, although they are drugs, 
are excluded from the Media Partnership for a Drug-Free America 
campaign - which enlisted talent from the advertising community 
(Taylor, 1990). Thus, between programs with frequent drinking and 
advertisements across various media, audience members are saturated 
with images of drinking associated with sex, romance and relief from 
stress, with no serious consequences (accept for an occasional alcoholic, 
who gets rehabilitated after realizing it was all his fault for being an 
abusive alcoholic). 

The messages in advertisements usually tantalizes the audience 
member to "go for it," "do it," "succumb to it" (currently there are 
numerous ads for "fat free" products that suggest you can guiltlessly 
indulge in luscious treats without worryingabout the fat). On one hand 
the message of advertising is that one's body is inadequate and therefore 
one needs the advertised consumer good (Kane, 1990). Advertisers 
propose that their product or service will enhance on^'s image and 
rectify one s shortcoming. On the other hand advertising messages 
suggest pleasant excitement and glamor, which can be achieved 
immediately as the product is consumed (if you can't have sex, at least 
you can have luscious Sara-Lee cakes, right out of the freezer or in 
seconds popped in the microwave). Advertising encourages one to 
indulge and give in without too much thinking to one's cravings, as 
everyone else seems to be doing. 

The issue of advertising also has impact beyond the messages 
disseminated regarding specific disease-promoting products. 
Advertising considerations can influence network decisions of what to 
air through a subtle process of self-imposed censorship, employed to 
protect the media from loss of advertising sponsors. For example, even 
when specific products are not advertised (e.g. cigarettes on television 
or in certain magazines), with the diversification of tobacco companies 
into food and beverages, they still have important impact on what will 
be presented on the media (Kessler, 1989). Interestingly, when students 
are asked how they would feel if the media was saturated with pro- 
health or other social-issue type messages, they tend to categorize such 
messages as propaganda. 

Ute subtlety of competing constructions of health issues 

Even when television programs ("the disease of the week," as they 
are labeled by critics) focus more in-depth on health problems such as 
AIDS, anorexia, alcoholism, etc., they rarely provide a non-medicalized, 
or nonindi vidualistic type perspective. These programs usually follow 
a conventional formula, and the message is that the key to recovery is 
knowledge about the disease, the self, and one's family members. The 
causes and cures remain at this level (Turow & Coe, 1987). Currently 
some programs show more complex treatments, but they are rare 
(Neuendorf, 1990). 
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Wallack (1989) cites Gitlin who quotes a network executive: "The 
networks are always mistaking real social issues for little human 
condition stories" (p. 363). Thus it can be argued that the portrayal of 
serious health problems and their treatment ignore structural ir':>ues in 
society. "True to the needs of the sponsors, television movies may make 
us sad and weepy, but they seldom make us angry or uncomfortable" 
(Wallack, 1989; p.363). Public health efforts, which are often based on 
assumptions that emphasize the relationship of social conditions to 
health promotion, have to compete with this subtle framing of health 
problems and solutions. It could be argued that even the cleverest 
Public Service Announcement, would not be sufficient to counter the 
construction of social reality framed in the television storyline. 

Obviously topics suchasalcoholconsumption demand some critical 
analysis of the media's portrayal of this and other health related issues. 
However, in order to demonstrate to students the subtlety of the 
cultivation process, it is helpful to point out how we implicitly accept 
messages that offer medicalizcd solutions, which in our culture are 
more likely to taken for granted as non-problematic. Not only stories 
provide subtle frames on health care issues, but ads do as well. For 
example, many of us are familiar with commercials that promote 
certain brands of headaches. Typically, we see a stressed worker or 
parent, who "can't stand it anymore," reaches to a bottle of headache 
pills. In the next scene, the person is relaxed and smiling, and back to 
doing the tasks they were engaged in. 

One of my favorite examples, which I use in my teaching, is to 
demonstrate to students how such seemingly benign headache 
commercials promote thebiomedical pharmaceutical solutions to social 
problems. I show the students a series of taped headache commercials 
or ads in magazines. In a typical ad, the character has a headache, 
usually associated with stress as a result of overwork or some difficult 
conditions (a teacher, a broken washing machine). The solution is a 
magical littlepill. Often thead claims that one product isbetter than the 
others. The framing of the situation and solution is clear cut: certain 
conditions create a terrible headache, and therefore one should opt for 
the pharmaceutical solution, preferably the drug in the ad. Content 
analysis of over-the-counter drugs shows that they offer relaxation, 
general well-being, and psychological well-being. After taking the 
drug: frowns turn to smiles, and one can effortlessly resume the 
dreaded activity (Signorielli, 1990). 

An alternative frame would suggest that there are other options of 
dealing with stress. For example, in the case of the stressed worker, an 
important question that can be raised is: what kind of circumstances 
have brought about the stress induced headache? Evidence from the 
health occupational literature strongly indicates that structural aspects 
of work conditions are the main causes of stress. Thus, as Karasek and 
Theorell (1990) suggest in a recent comprehensive review of stress in the 
workpIace,rather than focusonpromoting individual coping programs 
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such as behavior modification (or headache pills), one should work to 
change the conditions that produce such stress. This framing offers a 
radically different perspective on possible sources of human problems, 
and what are the alternative solutions to address them. 

Another example regarding seemingly "benign" and highly 
commonplace commercial product, is breakfast cereals. For example, 
although "Total" cereal commercials can be seen as a blatant attempt in 
brand competition, it carries implicit health messages that frame the 
notion of "good food." The ads suggest that this type of product, the 
commercially manufactured cereal, provides the consumer with "the" 
healthy breakfast, especially when one chooses "Total" because it 
provides "total nutrition." In this particular approach, in addition to 
the misleading message regarding the "total nutrition" (what this 
product has, in addition to processed wheat, is a dosage of synthetic 
vitamins, which again represent a chemical solution tohealthconcerns). 
Thisbrcakfast cereal product, presented as highly nutritious, reinforces 
the industr/s framing of a healthy breakfast as one which contains 
commercially produced cereal (plus toast, processed orange juice etc). 
Granted, commercially produced cereals may be healthier than bacon 
and fried eggs-bu tit excludes much morenutritiousand less expensive 
alternatives, such as oatmeal purchased in bulk, vegetables, fish or rice. 
The image of a "healthy breakfast" which is consistently framed by the 
media is that of expensive breakfast cereals that usually contain high 
amounts of sodium and sugar. What we see here is a powerful concept, 
which has lately been expanded to include the notion that breakfast 
food should also by "fun" and not "dull," both for children and adults. 
Asa former president of the Society of Nu tri tion Education lament s that 
food manufacturers and their advertisers have changed eatingpattems: 
"Until we in nutrition education understand how they have achieved 
this .. we can teach the four food groups until we arc blue in the face.. 
while American eating habits go down the drain" (Joan Gussow, cited 
in Mannof, 1985 p. 15). 

What is actually cultivated by mass media (even in countries where 
broadcast media is governmentally controlled) is a lifestyle of 
consumption (e.g. Wallack,1989), withanemphasison the gratification 
of individual needs rather than social responsibility, with institutional 
and political factors as contributors to socio-economic and health 
problems ignored or belittled. And these frameworks or messages are 
presented in sophisticated visual imagery that the audience members 
need to find new ways to combat the cultivation process, or as Neil 
Postman citing Bertrand Russell suggested (on a Bill Moyers PBS 
television production Consuming Images): "WE NEED DEFENSES 
AGAINST THE SEDUCTION OF ELOQUENCE."^ 

The challenge posed by Postman to critical thinking is twofold: 
First we need to study why it seems so hard to make "logical/rational" 
argument? against such consumerism life-style images as presented in 
the mass media. And secondly: how can the dull, anti-fun/pro- 
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modcration-pro-hcalth messages compete with the seductive "go-for 
it" cultural messages, if we intend to promoted better health? How can 
one compete with messages that offer instant and easy solutions 
(consumptions of goods) to complex pvSychosocial issues? How can wc 
reframe fun and happiness, that do not necessarily include consumption 
of consumer goods? 

This paperprescntcd several examples of how health related issues 
have been used to stimulatestudonts' critical thinking on topics that arc 
importantboth in thinkingabout theoretical issues,andarealso relevant 
to contemporary life. It has been argued, that we can benefit from 
analyzing taken-for-granted assumptions that relate to health and 
illness, and that they can lead to exciting and provoking discussions in 
and outside the classroom. 



Endnote 

^ Music videos and rock music, which are an important part of 
adolescent culture, are another example of competing ''eloquence." It is 
suggested that the images of explicit sexuality, often associated with 
violence is in direct conflict with health messages of rationality and 
moderation (Brown & Hendee, 1989). 
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FUSE NEWS AND VIEWS: A PARTNERSHIP IN MEDIA AND 

WRITING 



Margot Brandes 

Thomas Jefferson once wrote, ''Were it left to me to decide whether 
we should have government without newspaper ornewspapers without 
government, I should not hesitate to prefer the latter. But I should mean 
that every man should receive those papers and be capable of reading 
them/'^ 

The newspaper in a democracy still plays a key role in in forma t ional 
mass media to help in developingan intelligent public capable of acting 
logically for the common good. Newspapers in the classroom, then, can 
serve as a valuable resource for those students striving to be part of the 
general voting population, the force that helps to shape their own lives. 

If a main function of a newspaper is to inform free citizens in a free 
society and if a final aim of education is to produce an informed 
citizenry, then the newspaper should be a valuable instrument of 
democracy. Consequently, the newspaper can and should be adopted 
effectively into a multitude of curricular strategies and appeal to all 
segments of the leaming populations: the reluctant, average and gifted 
learner; the newspaper is especially the perfect vehicle to utilize for the 
developmental student. 

Reflective, discr.minating reading of the newspaper should lead to 
greater concern for public issues while in ^ he process it helps to develop 
a grasp for written self-expression. 

It has been my observation in the basic writing classes that students 
not only lack expertise in the writing, reading and communication 
skills, but are often deficient in critical thinking skills especially with 
respect to the world o f contemporary thought. Few co ncem themselves 
with acquiring information on world events or current affairs. These 
studentsdo not utilize the media in cullinginformation to attain insight 
into problems which should concern them. Even though world, national 
and local events impact on their own lives, the students' tendency to 
avoid the printed media especially has a limiting effect on their ability 
to respond to contemporary questions or to analyze or interpret 
paragraphs or essays, limiting their personal horizons. 

I would like to expand their horizonsand feel that this process isnot 
only plausible but productive. With emphasis on content in a 
contemporary milieu (a view of the world), a continuous array of 
appropriate transparencies made from current newspapers, joumals, 
etc. would be incorporated in the classroom program. Transparencies 
can serve as vehicles for transmitting material, which in turn facilitates 
assimilation of information by students, involving a thinking process 
that leads to meaningful writing. More contemporary themes than the 
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sometimes trite and inappropriate topics found in textbooks would 
emerge. 

This multifaceted approach deals with writing from various 
perspectives, providinga more personalized content-oriented strategy. 
The visual aspect leads to discussion and dissemination of information 
prior to the writing experience. Thus, as a student becomes more 
motivated to pursue a subject in greater depth the result is further 
reading and exploration. An awareness of the contemporary suddenly 
opens new vistas fostering a positive attitude toward writing and 
critical thinking. 

When conveying information to students, a most adaptable and 
uniquely useful tool, based on experience in this course, is the overhead 
projector. It has proven versatility and ease of usage. Further, it enables 
the instructor to produce, in conjunction with the thermofax, 
instantaneous contemporary material which is the main thrust of this 
course. Use of suchmatcrial reduces the cost of textbooks, a considera tion 
in planning for student needs in a community college. 

Inclusion of appropriate transparencies as part of the instructional 
process for the developmental student as well as students in composi tion 
courses has facilitated the teaching of skills, content, contemporary 
information, process, enrichment, and a wide aixay of inductive and 
deductive exercises. 

Indeed, preparing the underprepared student is a challenge. 
Preparing these students proficiently provides the stepping stone, not 
only for the composition courses that follow, but also for recognizing 
the intrinsic needs of a "thinking" individual, and paves the way for 
follow-up courses. 

Contemporary material, gleaned from newspapers is timely, 
newsworthy and current. While offering a special dimension to a 
writing program, it can provide students with a "viewof the world." At 
the same time, students have access to an "across the curriculum 
process" and an opportunity for critical analysis. Moreover, they are 
exposed to necessary skills in a natural setting, so artificial transfer of 
writing skills becomes unnecessary. Consequently, as studies suggest, 
skills become an integral component of the writing process in a 
meaningful contemporary setting. 

Developing skill in scanning a paper isan important tool inour fast- 
paced society. Underlining important facts and statistics as an aid in 
scanning enables a student to develop a selective method of reading in 
preparing for apossible subsequent writing experience. Organizational 
patterns are discerned. Students note that often the first paragraph of an 
article responds to the five W's. The second paragraph frequently 
focuses on details culminating with a focus on the news event. A 
rhetorical pattern is noted observing that most news stories are written 



in chronological sequence. Learning to summarize an article, not only 
enhances the learning, reading and writing skills, but enhances critical 
thinking skills. 

Certainly, writing across the curriculum is facilitated with the 
variety of subject matter and disciplines incorporated in a newspaper. 
Doing this consequently facilitates the integration of concepts. "Write 
to Learn" and "Learn to Write" might very well be the credo in such a 
venture. 

Application of Bloom's Taxonomy 

• Knowledge - Students are asked to recall or recognize information 

from their readings in the newspaper. 

• Comprehension - Students are asked to describe in his or her own 

words previously learned material gleaned from the newspaper. 

• Application - Students areasked to use previously learned information 

from the paper to solve a problem. 

• Analysis -Students are asked to identify reasons, causes and motives 

or to make conclusions based on available evidence or analyze a 
conclusion or generalization to find supporting evidence in a 
newspaper article. 

• Synthesis-Studentsare asked to make predictions, solve problemsor 

create a new situation based on previously learned information 
from a news item. 

• Evaluation - Students are asked to judge the merit of an idea a 

solution, or an aesthetic work as proposed in the newspaper. 

Written analysisof opinions expressed in editorials increases critical 
thinking while helping students to distinguish between opinion, 
interpretation and argument and to discern purpose while evaluating 
the intent of the news item. Students will develop the skill to interpret, 
to reason, to summarize and to draw conclusions in the process. 
Listening skills are another facet in the utilization of media analysis. 

Fosteringdebateonpublicissuescan provide challengingexercises. 
Identifying and synthesizing the various types of propaganda devices 
and word usage heightens critical thinking leading to critical writing. 

An ultimate result is to develop the ability to differentiate between 
subjective and objective reporting. Discussion of public issues, - a focal 
point in newspaper writing is a necessary component in the analysis of 
the student paper Thus, a highly controversial issue will elicit a 
discussion ofprocedureincludingapproachesand propaganda devices. 
A comparison between w^hat one sees and what one hears constitutes a 
focal point suitable for analysis of news reporting. Valid arguments, 
substantiated by facts, and involving reasoning will emanate. 

In thcprocess of reading the newspaper, a student is encouraged to 
develop the technique of differentiating between literal and stipulated 
definitionsofwordsand concepts. Intcrpretiveanalysisof contemporary 
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events results. Certainly, abstract nouns such as peace, freedom, morality, 
loyalty can lead to analytical and interpretive writing on news events. 

In my teaching experience, students are exposed to different types 
of editorials including informative, interpretive, argumentative and 
persuasive which are subsequently analyzed in terms of language, 
syntax, etc. 

The emotional appeal of an article is carefully considered 
determining whether it arouses curiosity, provokes humor, causes pity, 
or stirs the imagination. 

Newspapers constitute an adult's continuing living textbook, 
helping the individual to conduct intelligent conversation on a wide 
range of subjects. 

An analysis of the conflict between advertising such as cigarette ads 
and articles explaining the ills of smoking raises perplexing issues. This 
includesanalysesof "ads" that ha vedistinctiveappeals,i.e. snobbishness, 
fear, desire for security. 

A careful evaluation of newspapers in terms of information, 
conciseness, clarity, accuracy and objectivity constitute an important 
aspect of the study of various component parts of the paper. 

Careful scrutiny of articles isat times intended to determine whether 
motives of public figures arc apparent. Students will be involved in 
clarifying their own values and evaluating their position on major 
issues. Global learning, too, can be enhanced in the process of reading 
about contemporary issues involving the world population. 



Various Techniques can be Employed in the Utilization of a 
Newspaper in a Writing Program 
Specific skills evolving from the use of the paper: Reading, 
Writing, Speaking, Listening. 

•Canons of journalism - assessment of strategies using the split page on 

the left indicating the objective news, on the right student reaction. 
•Photography in the news - in writing, describe the event or situation 

as noted in a photograph. 
•Syndicated columnists - follow the focus of a columnist and respond 

to it. Note the central issue. 
•Relate writing of precis to news story - in writing, specify three major 

concerns as indicated by the columnist. 
•Identify 5 W's - (who, what, when, where, why, how) Note this 

inherent component in news writing and focus on them in writing 

a summary. 

• Panel discussion - followed by wr i tten conclusion of results - two sides 
of an issue. 
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• Analyze editorials - note what is the purpose, procedure and 

expectation of the author. What is the rhetorical mode? 
•Sentence Variety - locate different types of sentences, ie. compound, 
complex, etc. 

•Compel interest in illustrations - in writing, develop an appropriate 

essay suitable to tone of the illustration. 
•Interview between reporter and public figure (imagined) - design 

appropriate questions. 
•Different leads and approaches - inverted triangle. 
•Creative Writing - news item becomes a fictional story. 
•"Found" poetry - from a brief news item, develop prose representing 

the original text. 

Listening skills 

•News articles should be read and then four types of questions should 
be de\ased and incorporated in the assignment 
recall 
define 
infer 

construct 
headline 

•Transparencies of interest, current charts or graphs lead to interpretive 
questions and responses while imparting information in a 
contemporary milieu. 
•Take a poll on current issues election results, for example. Compiling 

results in writing can lead to compelling conclusions. 
•Compose news stories composed from limited facts - interpretive 

analysis of data. 
•Vocabulary for special interest groups 
Acronyms- 
NATO 
RADAR 
CORE 

•Removal of original captions in human interest pictures and replacing 
them with students' own captions and stories encourages student 
involvement and motivates creative thinking. 

•Underliningimportant factsand statistics (five W's) an aid in scanning. 

•ConstructHeadline-developa newseventpcrtinenttoacontemporary 
event. 

•Persuasive Argument - i.e. Against patriotism. For use of profanity. 

• Irony or opposing arguments - provide an avenue for discussion and 

are a natural conduit to writing and finding patterns. 
•Structural Analysis - i.e. Locate root, prefix, suffix. 
•Editorial Cartoons - critique cartoons after analyzing them. 

Because of i ts u nique limel iness, a newspaper can play a special role 
motivating students in becoming infom^ed citizens. Society can 
benefit, of course, from such a positive achievement. 



For example, the Bill of Rights, which normally remains within the 
purview of a history classroom, becomes a viable instrument when 
incorporated in a contemporary setting. Even on the state level, a 
recently proposed amendment to Article loftheNewJerseyConstitution, 
which attempts to rectify the lack of concern for crime victims, will 
appear on theballot in this f orthcomingNo vember 5th election. Certainly, 
since this proposed amendment canimpact today's student population, 
it should serve as a focal point for critical writing and thinking. 

The newspaper, then, serves as an affordable contemporary, 
utilitarian means of disseminating current information adaptable to 
classroom usage. 

A question remains, however, about the authenticity of the 
newspaper's contents. Standards have been set, for example, by the 
Sigma Delta Chi Society of Professional Journalists, Code of Ethics 
(1926, revised 1 987) as follows "News pages (asopposed to the editorial 
page) should be free of opinion or bias and represent all sides of an 
issue." Further, it is noted, "There is no excuse for inaccuracies 
(anywhere)." 

The New YorkTmes (excerpt from an April 16, 1990 announcement) 
indicated, "Writers and editors of the Times take accuracy to be their 
first obligation to readers." We, the readers, have to approach a 
newspaper's contents with a certain amount of skepticism. However, 
the newspaper is a viable instrument in view of its wide application in 
a developmental English classroom. 

To conclude with Thomas Jefferson "[A newspapers is] The best 
instrument for enlightening the mind of man and improving him as a 
rational, moral and social being."^ 

At the same time, as Voltaire once noted, "In the case of news, we 
should always wait for the sacrament of confinnation."'^ 



Endnotes 

'^Dictionary of Quotations (Bergen Evans, ed.). New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1968, p. 148 

^Dictiomry of Quotations (Bergen Evans, ed.). New York: Delacorte 
Press, 1968, p. 398 

-^The Concise Columbia Dictionary of Quotations (Bert Andres, ed.). 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1989, p. 182. 
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SOCIAL AND COGNITIVE ASPECTS OF LITERACY: 
INTEGRATING DIVERSE TEACHING APPROACHES 



Nathalie Bailey 



Jntroducticn 

Teachers commonly come down on one side or the other of the 
question of how second language literacy should be taught: socially or 
cognitively. A social approach emphasizes the sharing of reading and 
writing experiences and the empowerment of second language (SL) 
students through social interaction and the communal construction of 
knowledge. This approach adapts instruction to learners - rather than 
asking them to adapt to types of instruction to which they are not 
accustomed (Tumposky 1989). A.dapting instruction to SL students 
means taking them where they are and giving them a successful 
experience. An example of ;his is "fluency first" writing instruction 
(Mayher 1983) which has been adapted for SLinstructionbyMcGowan- 
Gilhooley (1990, 1991). Common reading input at the fluency stage of 
literacy development (theio are also clarity and accuracy stages) is 
autobiographical or mystery writing. SL students then write in response 
or in like manner to their reading with the object of successfully 
expressing themselves in a second language without being overly 
concerned for the accuracy of their language. 

In contrast, cognitive approaches to reading/writing instruction 
require learners to adapt to instruction which may mean writing 
summaries of chapters in a content based class or argument style essays 
in a composition class, for example. Both of these types of writing 
require students to meet certain form expectations such as the use of 
paraphrase in summary writing or the use of specific rhetorical 
organization patterns in argument essay writing. Learners in cognitively 
oriented courses arc expected to adapt to both the form and content of 
what they read in order to learn how to write the way academics write. 
Somecognitively oriented courses may emphasize theprodwcfsof writing 
such as the hierarchical organization of various genres of composition 
or accurate sentence structure, gramn^ar and punctuation use. Other 
cognitive approaches may emphasize the processes of writing, i.e., the 
strategies and components of composing such as planning, drafting 
and editing. There is considerable variety among cognitive approaches 
just as there is among social approaches. 

The extent to which the learner should adapt to instruction is 
currently being hotly - if covertly - debated by ESL composition 
theorists, such as Silva, Johns, (in Kroll, 1990) and Raimes (1991) who 
haveallpointed out thatdifferent writing approachesdisproportionately 
privilege the writer, the reader, or the subject matter of compositions. 
So called "process" writing, as represented in the articles of Zamel 
(1987) and Raimes (1987), has been accused of favoring the writer and 
neglecting the academic reader by encouraging a personal style of 
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writing not traditionally associated with acadenriic purposes. Johns, 
representing English for Academic Purposes (EAP) or English for 
Special Purposes (ESP), believes that college students' SL needs lie in a 
more cognitive direction and favors a reader-based (Flower 1979) 
writing approach which other theorists say amounts to writing English 
for somebody else's purposes. Content based instruction has also been 
faulted (Spack 1988) for requiring students and teachers to master the 
subject matterof another field such aseconomics in order to teach/leam 
ESL. 

In this paper we will be making the claim that a combination of 
social and cognitive approaches to second language teaching in higher 
education is valid, optimal and possible. To this end we will attempt to 
differentiate social and cognitive approaches systematically but also to 
show the overlaps and inter-relationships among them. We are well 
aware that choices made at one point in the development of literacy 
might give way to other choices at a later time. Never the less we believe 
that it is necessary for teachers to take a global view of language 
development in order to know how to combine their knowledge of the 
theories and purposes behind different teaching approaches wi th their 
understanding of learners' needs in order to come up with suitable 
methods and curricula for their students. 

Social Approaches to Literacy 
Social Interaction 

The first social approach to reading/ writing instruction we will 
look at is social interaction. This approach is the broadest of the four 
approaches we will be discussing. As such it is the most difficult to 
distinguish. Social interaction is associated with each of the other 
approaches whenever they involve speaking, listening and audience 
awareness. The relationship of social interaction to the other three 
approaches is represented in Figure 1 as both superseding and 
overlapping the rest. 

A social interaction approach hasitsroots in thebclief that language 
is learned through use without the need for study. This theory isbased 
on the model of a child acquiring a first language and reflects 
sociolinguistic research which claims that children learning a first 
language learn to read and write largely as an extension of their oral 
language use. Shirley Brice Heath in her widely acclaimed (1983)book, 
Ways with words: Language, life, and work in communities and classrooms, 
documents literacy differences from one community to another and 
shows how they relate to social interaction patterns. Educational 
theorists, Frank Smith (1983) and Kenneth and Yetta Goodman (1983) 
share Heath's conviction that literacy is learned in a social context in 
which learners experience the uses of literacy and become personally 
engaged in using these waysofinteractingwithothers.Examplesof this 
interaction are having books in the environment, writing notes and 
letters, reading aloud, telling stories, and reading or writing publicly. 
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Pedagogics associated with this highly communicative type of 
reading and writing instruction are the language experience approach, 
the shared book approach, and holistic language teaching. Procedures 
which are normally used in these approaches include students and 
teachers reading and writing together, and oral preparation for and 
reflection on reading and writing experiences. 

One of the principles of first language learning that has been 
extrapolated from first language literacy learning for second language 
purposes is that of exposure or input. According to Frank Smith (1988), 
writing is learned by doing lots of reading and thereby joining the 
"literacy club" of people who are empowered to read and write. Smith 
(1983) also claims that children learn to write by reading like writers in 
so far as they collaborate with the author in constructing the meaning 
of the text. Itis in thismcaning construction aspect thatsocial interaction 
theory overlaps with reading response theory which we will be 
examining next. 

Following Smith in his conviction that writing ability results from 
reading exposure, Krashen (1987, 1988) articulated a pleasure reading 
hypothesis for second language learners, i.e., that writing can be 
learned from exposure to self-selected, casual reading. Though 
Janopoulos (1988), Deal (1988) and Flahivc and Bailey (1988) have all 
failed to empirically confirm Krashcn's claim that there is a causal 
relationshipbetwecn plcdsurercadingand quality of writing, Krashen's 
exposuretheoryofrcading/writingintcractionhas influenced countless 
SL teachers to emphasize rcadingmorc than writingin their classrooms. 
First language theorists, Goodman and Goodman (1983), arguing from 
a more balanced perspective, propose that it is writing which is typically 
neglected more than reading and needs to be practiced. 

The problems with Krashcn's view of the second language reading/ 
writing relationship arc: 1 ) i t involves a one-way rather than a two way 
interaction between reading and writing which research (Shanahan 
and Lomax, 1986) has shown to be more effective and 2) it does not 
involve social interaction; people do not interact in sustained silent 
reading. Krashen's reading input theory involves exposure to and 
transactions with authors but not social interaction with peoplein one's 
environment. It would be reductionist to equate a social approach to 
second-language literacy with exposure or input alone and to discount 
the contribution of the output which is part of social interaction. 

In contrast with his earlier position, Krashen (1990) goes beyond a 
casual reading input theory to an intentional reading input/writing 
output theory. In this (1990) paper entitled "How reading and writing 
make you smarter, or, how smart people read and write" Krashen 
claims that the most effective reading is d one for the purposes of wri ting 
on topics that are self-selected and of special interest to the writer. 
Reading, he states, serves the purpose of an idea generator for writing, 
with the solution of a problem serving as the motivation for reading. 
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Thus, in his latest pronouncement on the relationship of reading and 
writing, Krashen has become cognitively if not socially interactive, 
which is to say that he acknowledges the relationship between reading 
input and writing output. He has stated (personal communication), 
however, that reading and writing are essentially solitary activities, a 
position which we shall see shortly is more typical of a cognitive than 
a social approach to literacy. Krashen's self-contradiction of his fomier 
input only stance on the reading/ writing relationship may make the 
point more strongly than anything we could say in this paper about the 
need for teachers to include both social and cognitive aspects of literacy 
in their classroom teaching. 

Reading-Response 

Reading-response theory derives from literary criticism as 
exemplified in the writing of Grossman (1984), Holland (1975), Fish 
(1980), and Salvatori (1983). According to this theory, the meaning of 
what is read is constructed jointly by the author and the reader. 
Together they transact the meaning of a text. Much writing in response 
to reading which is done in the second language classroom has its roots 
in reading response theory. This kind of reading/writing does not 
merely use reading as a stimulus for writing but requires the reader to 
personally interpret what is read. One way in which this may be done 
is outlined by Bleich (1978) in Subjective Criticism. In his three stage 
heuristic readers first identify what they believe the writer is saying. 
Then they give their feelings and reactions to that. Finally, they identify 
the associations they have with what the author is saying. 

In Facts. Artifacts and Counterfacts: Theory and Method for a Reading 
and Writing Course, Bartholomae and Petrosky develop a pedagogy for 
native speakers based on the reading response approach; Withrow, 
Brookes and Cummings(1990) take a similar approach in their book for 
non-native speakers entitled Changes: Readings for ESL Writers. In the 
processofexploring their own questionsaboutand reactions to readings, 
student reader/ writer sconstruct meanings for a text which areuniquely 
theirown.IntermsuscdbyTannen(1986)thereading-responseapproach 
is involvernent-focussed rather than information-focussed. The 
empowerment of readers to make their own responses to texts very 
definitely takeslearnersfrom where they areand gives thema successful 
exf>erience,thussatisfyingouroperationaldefinitionof a social approach 
to literacy. 

The problem with social apprO'^ches to literacy development in first 
or second language learners is thai they are frequently taken to be the 
sine qua non of literacy teaching and sometimes regarded as a point 
beyond which teachers need not go. Brookes (1990) expressed the 
opinion that involvement-focussed social approaches establish mutual 
respect between teachers and learners and that this goal is harder to 
achieve (and by inference more greatly to be desired) than more 
cognitively oriented goals. 
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It is our conviction that low proficiency readers and writers, as well 
as their high proficiency counterparts, can benefit from cognitive as 
well as social approaches to literacy learning. They can be invol vemont- 
focussed and information-focussed both, and in doing so, more 
successfully adapt to reading and writing tasks that they are 
unaccustomed to such as argument style essay writing. In support of 
this position Teich (1987) writing about the transfer of writing skills, 
supplies an important rationale for combined social and cognitive 
instruction. He proposes that the "transfer of higher-order knowledge 
in the domain of rhetoric and writing" is vertical rather than horizontal 
(transferable). He explains what this signifies to teachersof composition 
by admonishing them to "build fluency by requiring regular and 
frequent writingofwhole compositions (or developed unitsof thought); 
but... not [to] expect that competence in one mode or strategy will 
transfer to other modes, especially in different content areas, without 
direct instruction in the desired mode and subject matter." Teich goes 
on to say that "The balance needs to be maintained between writing 
assignments that are teacher generated in highly structured forms and 
those that are student-centered' leading to reflexive, personally 
meaningful writing. And there is no reason why approaches should be 
seen as mutually exclusive." We will now turn to a discussion of 
cognitively oriented reading/writing approaches. 

Cognitive Approaches to Literacy 
Content based instruction 

Content based instruction (Shih, 1986 and Brinlon et al., 1989) is the 
descriptionof a cognitive approach to literacy because of its focus on the 
product of learning, unlike social interaction and reader-response 
which are involvement focussed,CBIisdecidedly information-focussed. 
Furthermore, it contrasts with more social approaches in the extent to 
whichleamersmustadapt to instruction. In a widerangeof applications 
from sheltered classrooms for children learning a second language to 
adjunct courses which help matriculated ESL college students Vv'ith 
their non-ESL courses, to thematically based ESL reading and writing 
instruction, thecontcnt involved isacademicknowledgeand theprocess 
of learning specifies a focus off form and onto meaning. The theory 
behind this approach is schema reading theory which assumes that the 
reader mobilizes prior knowledge in order to understand new 
knowledge. Content based instruction further assumes that writing is 
preceded by reading as a stimulus or idea generator and that a reader/ 
writer reads with a narrow focus in order to actively control and test the 
ideas that will later be developed in writing. Feedback on writing in a 
con tent based approach to literacy is necessarily based on the quality of 
the content and the reasoning involved. Wri ting-across-the-curriculum, 
the native speaker variant of this approach, affords the learner with 
frequent opportunities to write as does CBI. Exponents of English for 
Academic purposes are especially concerned with the fom^ of college 
writing and therefore ask students to model their writing closely on 
their reading and to learn to write such writing genres as reading 
summaries, research papers and answer essay test questions. 



Content based instruction may be employed atboth beginning and 
advanced levels of instruction. In a beginning level, second language 
course the content upon which the class focuses may provide the 
opportunity for knowledge re-telling (Bereiter and Scamadalia 1987), a 
relatively social task. Only at a more advanced level will learners be 
required to do knowledge-transformation as in expository essay writing. 
It is in this later phase that CBI develops its full potential as a basis for 
individualized, critical reading, writing and thinking. 

Formalism 

The second cognitivcapproach we will discuss we will call formalism 
in keeping with the use of thi s term by Stephen North (1 987) in his book 
The Making of Knowledge in Composition. North uses this term as a 
desigi-iation for the abstract model building of cognitive psychologists 
such as Flower and Hays (1981) who did groundbreaking research on 
the principal components of the writing process: planning, translating 
(drafting), and monitoring. Subsequently Tierney and Pearson (1983), 
Squire (1983) and others have described in even greater detail parallel 
meaning construction processes in both reading and writing. Tlie 
principal feature of formalism, however, relates to the familiar 
pedagogical term, formal instruction. Whether the components are 
processes such as planning, drafting and editing or parts of the 
composition such as introduction, body, and conclusion, or even 
grammatical parts of speech such as noun, verb, adjective and adverb, 
the generalization holds that formalism involves the isolation of 
components for instruction. 

Since teachers of second language literacy are increasingly turning 
to the formalism of readingand writing processes in order to structure 
their teaching, it would be tempting to identify formalism with the so 
called "process approach" but to do so would be to limit itsgeneralization 
as a learning approach. The "process approach," it appears, is quite 
variable among teachers. Some teachers may interpret process writing 
as more involvement-focussed, personal and expressive than others. 
Many teachers may find it useful to encourage their students to 
systematically plan, revise and monitor their writing, but some may 
require students to follow certain processes such as multiple drafting 
and others may merely ask students to introspect on the processes they 
lend to use. Some teachers may ask students to consider theiraudience's 
needs and to achieve very clear expression of their writing focus or 
controlling idea. Other teachers may find a more writer-based style of 
composingoptimalfortheir students. Regardlessofthesedifferences in 
teaching the processes of writing, however, two features remain constant 
in formal ism /formal instruction: products and/or processes will be 
broken down into components for instruction and the learner will 
spend considerablesolitary time andeffortonlearningby this approach. 

Theoretical Approach-Based Teaching 

The fc ur approaches to reading/ writing instruction which we have 
identified in this paper form a set of current pedagogies in the field of 



ESL. Tliis set consists of social interaction, reading rcsponse/contcnt 
based instruction and formalism. None of these approaches is mutually 
exclusive. Tlie one that overlaps all the others, social interaction, 
appears to be an indispensable clement in teaching second language 
literacy. 

Reading response is socially interactive in the sense thai students 
transact the meaningof texts v^'ith authors, teachers and classmates. By 
reading rhetorically (Haas and Flov/er 1988), i.e., determining the point 
of view of the author and agreeing or disagreeing with that point of 
view, students are preparing in a social way to write opinion essays of 
their own. Content based instruction can involve social interaction in 
the form of debates, collaborative group work, panels, student led 
classes, and so on. The kinds of social interaction that have become 
almost standard features of formalism are 1 ) consideration of audience 
and brainstorming before writing, 2) peer review before revising, and 
3) editing in peer or teacher conferences. In addition more product 
oriented formal instruction may also use group work to investigate 
points of grammar and discuss forms of rhetorical organization of 
reading and writing. 

Another important connection among the set of reading/writing 
pedagogies we have identified in this paper is that they are related 
holistically. When these four approaches are combined, it becomes 
apparent that each represents a different modality of language use. 
Social interaction involves speaking primarily; reading response is a 
form of listening or attending to an author's voice and one's own; 
content based instruction is heavily reading oriented; and formalism is 
primarily writing. Using all of these learning/teaching approaches 
together is a way of achieving wholeness in literacy development. 

If we were to stop at this point and merely suggest that teachers of 
second language literacy combit^e the four approaches we have ou tlined, 
out contribution to the ongoing conversation about methodology of 
teaching would be limited to basically what the proponents of task- 
based (Prabu 1990) curricula have proposed, namely that teachers 
employ many different types of tasks in their teaching. Prabu says 
teachers need to do this to retain a sense of plausibility about the 
relationship between how they teach and how students learn. Acton 
(1991), in a paper entitled "Beyond bandwagons, imageiand options," 
also suggested that teachers change methods and tasks frequently to 
insure their continued effectiveness as teachers. By contrast we are 
recommending that teachers combine theoretically diverse approaches 
to teaching in order to speci fically integrate social and cogni ti velearning. 

Frequently social approaches are sequenced before cognitive 
approaches in a curriculum, a course or sequence of lessons with the 
result that cognitive objectives are never reached. Or the opposite may 
be true. Teachers may approach teaching in such a cognitive manner 
that social aspects of learning have no place. For some reason natural 
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acquisition and acadomiclcarningarcoftcn seen toboconflictingrathcr 
than complimentary conceptions of learning by teachers and students 
alike. College ESL students can have very strong opinions about how 
they wan t to learn. Teachers therefore find their own sense of plausibility 
jarringly impacted by student demands for a more social or a more 
cognitive kind of classroom instruction. The solution would appear to 
be to integi'ate approaches. 

While many teachers would agree that a combination of social and 
cognitive approaches would be the best way to teach their students 
literacy, they may not know how to do that. Actually we have found 
that just by integrating reading and wTiting teachers quite naturally 
combine social and cognitive learning approaches. But, in order to be 
systematic in this regard, teachers can sequence reading response 
before more content based and formal reading and writing and cycle 
social interaction into all of the above. This combination of sequencing 
and recycling can also bo done on a course basis rather than a lesson 
basis, which is to say that a series of courses can be designed to take 
students from more social to more cognitive aspects of literacy. This is 
what isdone at Ci tyCollege, CUNY, wherea "fluency first", (McGowan- 
Gilhooley 1990, 1991) clarity second and accuracy third curriculum is 
followed . On the fluency level texts which are involving and accessible 
such as autobiographies and mysteries are read and written. At the 
clarity stage more informational reading and writing is done with 
research papers as the end goal. At the accuracy stage students work on 
argument essay writing and editing. 

Another way to sequence teaching rather than by the linear model 
followedatCityCollegcwould be tooverlapdiverse teaching approaches 
at any given time. (A way to envision this would be as a Venn diagram 
of overlapping circles. See Figure 2.) For example, appropriate reading 
material could be introduced with social interaction and reading 
response procedures and followed up by expository and opinion essay 
writing. For instance a complimentary sequences of activities might be 
a reading response paper, a group discussion, an (oral or written) 
content summary, a debate and/or an opinion essay. In order to tailor 
these activities to students' individual needs, teachers could give 
students choices of articles and/or books to read and a list of oral and 
written activities based on their reading to select from. 

By using both social and cognitive approaches to literacy 
development at all levels of language development, teachers may be 
able to meet more of the expectations and needs of their students than 
if they limited themselvcstoa purely social or cognitive approach alone 
at any given point. College students learning second languages may 
have widely divergent backgrounds and uses for language. Teachers 
who take a social approach to reading and writing instruction which 
consists solely of reading response and writing for self-expression may 
find that some students prefer to do more informational and rhetorical 
reading and writing. In many cultures, including Hispanic ones, a 
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formal xnanner of presenting oneself publicly is more common among 
yourtg people than it is in the United States. Teachers need to take into 
consideration, therefore, the language experience and cultural 
expectations of second language learners when creating curricula 
which have to be plausible (Prabu 1990) not only to themselves but to 
their students. We propose that teachers purposely overlap different 
theoretical approaches to teaching reading/ writing in order to move 
from social aspects of (literacy) learning to cognitive ones and back 
again in a way that will be most alive and dynamic for learners and 
teachers alike. 
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EDUCATING CRITICAL THINKERS IN THE WORKPLACE 

Gloria Pierce 



If business enterprises arc to remain viable in the 1990s and beyond, 
their learning agents (employees at all organizational levels) must learn 
toquestioncurrentoperatingpracticesinorderto revitalize and improve 
organizational functioning. Without such renewal, organizations are 
in danger of decline and death. In the face of such high stakes, critical 
thinking may be our best chance to increase the odds for organizational 
survival in the 21 st century. This paper is based on the assumption that 
it is in theauthenticself-intercstof organizationsto concentrate employee 
development efforts on developing critical thinking skills and attitudes 
at all organizational levels. 

Two key components in critical thinking are assumption analysis 
and imaginative speculation (BrookfirM, 1987). Ineducation for critical 
thinking, learners are helped to iden.'fy and question the validity of 
their assumptions and to imagine and become receptive to altemativ' • 
or expanded perspectives. Critical thinking in the workplace requires 
that employees (1) become aware of the unintended outcomes, effects 
and consequences of their actions; (2) identify and question the validity 
of the assumptions and beliefs upon which their decision-making 
criteria and operating practices are based and (3) expand their awareness 
to include alternative perspectives and possible courses of action. 

Such a process can be difficult, frustrating and sometimes painful. 
Although the payoff may beacknowledged intellectually, such learning 
requires an emotional investment as well as an intellectual one. Hence 
the affective component of such education and training must be 
acknowledged and resistance overcome. To do this a supportive but 
challenging learning environment must be created. The turbulent, 
uncertain marketplace can cause high levels of anxiety and stress. The 
deliberate creation of a safe atmosphere where concerns canbe discussed 
openly and alternatives explored freely is a necessary condition for 
thinking critically about business. 

The facilitator's role should be one of an "empathic provocateur" 
(Mezirow, 1990) who encourages dialogue, critical discourse, and the 
voicingof multiple perspectives through the modeling of communication 
skills such as active listening and feedback. Anon-judgmental attitude 
on the part of the facilitator helps to create a climate that allows for 
honest, candid articulation of the beliefs that drive decisions and 
actions. 

Research indicates that off-site residential training programs can 
provide the quiet space necessary to engage in transformative learning 
processes (Pierce, 1986). Sufficient time, a safe space and skilled. 
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compassionate facilitators are essential. Such a "pause for reflection" 
slows the pace of life and breaks daily routines and habitual thought 
patterns, allowing workers/learners to reflect and examine current 
practices and beliefs to explore more effective alternatives. 

Several methods are especially effective in facilitating critical 
thinking in adult learners when used in a non-threateningbut challengi ng 
climate. These are critical incidents, relationship and problemanalyzers, 
journals, role reversals, interpretive scenarios, films, and skits. 

Critical Incidents 

The use of cri tical incidents (Flanagan, 1954) is an effective yet non- 
threatening method of stimulating critical reflection. Participants are 
asked to reflecton particularlysuccessful experience in their professional 
life, one where they accomplished an important goal, solved a difficult 
problem or contributed to a significant project. They first work in small 
sub-groupsoffourorfive to identifyanddiscusscommonelementsand 
then subn\it a brief report to the other sub-groups. Or they may each be 
asked to contribute one outstanding feature of their incident as the 
facilitator records it on a flipchart. In this way/'a picture of excellence" 
emerges which is used to identify criteria for effective practice. 

When this positive critical incidentiscompleted, attention is turned 
to a negative case incident and the elements are compared. By reflecting 
on their own best and worst incidents, participants generate and clarify 
criteria for excellence in their professional practice. When there is 
disagreement, it can serve as a springboard for teasing out the 
presuppositions of the opposing viewpoints and questioning their 
accuracy. Through this type of critical discourse, both views are held 
up to scrutiny by the group, often resulting in an entirely new insight 
or concept. This type of dialectical process usually produces a high 
levelofenergyinthegroupandstimulatescri tical reflectionon significant 
events in learners' professional lives. 

Schein (1985) suggests that the implicit norms and values of 
organizational cultures can be made explicit through examining 
emotionally laden events in the business' history. These could be crisis 
points at which the very survival of the organization was at stake or 
other painful periods, such as a reorganization, merger or relocation. 
Whatever variation of the critical incident method is used, whatever 
specific job function, organization setting or issue is analyzed, the 
exercise should result in bringing hidden assumptions to awareness. 

Relationship and Problem Analyzer 

As this happens, participants begin to look at problems they are 
facing in a different way. In a typical workshop, employees begin to 
take more responsibility as they realize how their own mindsets 
powerfully impact their relationships with others in the workplace. At 
certain intervals throughout the workshop, therefore, participants are 
given opportunities to analyze key relationships or problems they are 
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involved in at work. They are asked to take 15-30 minutes to reflect on 
a specific problem or difficult relationship they would like to improve. 
They then write answers to questions such as, "what am I now doing 
that seems to contribute to the areas of difficulty?"; "what areas of 
strength does the situation or relationship have?"; "what do I expect 
from this situation/person?"; "how do otherssee the situation?"; "what 
do others expect from me?" Such questions help to develop empathy 
for the other person as well as the sclf-insight essential for effective job 
performance. 

In the later stages of the workshop, participants are asked to 
imagine the relationship as they would like it to be in six months and to 
plan specific actions they can take to bring it about. In summary, the 
relationship problem analyzer is an effective method to helpemployees 
identify and correct distortions in their perspectives, reformulate 
problems, and imagine and create new possibilities in their jobs. 

Journals 

Another method that helps extend perspectives on a situation is 
journal writing. Participants keep learning journals in which they 
record their thoughts, judgments and feelings about daily events and 
share these with each other. The process helps writers become familiar 
and comfortable with the affective clement of their experience and to 
appreciate its impact on their thinking and behavior. 

After reading and listening to passages from their journals, 
participants problematize from recurring themes: they define a 
problematic issue in one person's journal. Then the group generates 
many different ways of understanding this problem by repeatedly 
asking, "Could it be that...?" and recording as many responses as 
possible on flipcharts. 

After generating a wide spectrum of diverse perspectives, 
participants become dissatisfied with their original definition of the 
problem. In other words, this combination of journaling and 
brainstorming facilitates problem reformulation and makes it more 
likely that the right problem, will be solved. The extra benefit of this 
method is that it is easily used in the workplace itself and need not be 
restricted to a critical thinking workshop. 

Role Reversal Through Reverse Roleplay and Critical Debate 

In reverse rolepl ay, participantsencountcr themselvesby reversing 
roles with someone they have an important relationship with - a 
subordinate, their manager, a peer or client. As the roleplay drama 
unfolds, participants are able to feel and see more clearly the effects of 
their behavior on others. 

Facilitators process the roleplay by asking the group to analyze 
how each actor's perceptions, feelings, thoughtsand behavior interacted 
to produce the events that took place. In so doing, participants arc often 
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surprised and sometimes dismayed to discover the assumptionsdriving 
their actions. It was disconcerting for one manager to realize that he 
assigned projects to his employees as if they were "interchangeable 
parts" because he assumed that people operate like machines. Once this 
assumption was surfaced and named, the manager could begin to 
challenge it by reflecting on his own motivating work assignments. 

The critical debate (Daloz, 1986) is another format in which role 
reversal is used to develop an understanding of other points of view. 
Panels of participants argue for a position with which they disagree. 
Taking the opposite side of an issue forces the consideration of alternative 
perspectives and reasoning within those perspectives. 

Interpretive Scenarios 

Participants are given sketchy descriptions of ambiguous events or 
situations they might encounter in the workplace and then are asked to 
write a brief interpretation of what they have read (Morgan, 1989). 
Next, they sharetheirinterpretations with threeorfourother participants 
and discuss on what grounds they made these interpretations. They are 
encouraged to broaden their inquiry to the underlyingbasic assumptions 
theymade about the natureofworkorauthority relationships, concepts 
of themselves as employees, how to succeed (or fail) in the organization 
or other pertinent issues. 

A variation on this technique is the interpretive cartoon or 
photograph (DeBono, 1970) which uses an ambiguous visual situation 
in a sin-dlar way. Participants are first asked to fill in the empty balloons 
over the cartoon characters' heads. The words they put into their 
characters' mouths reveal their perceptions and interpretations of the 
situation and provide clues to their implicit assumptions and beliefs. 
Participants should be encouraged to explore how semi-conscious 
beliefs and presu pposi tions affect their interpretations, how the sharing 
of contrasting perspectives may have changed their original 
interpretation, and the justifications and consequences of their 
assumptions and beliefs. 

Films and Skits 

Films or videotapes can be used as mirrors in which managers can 
see reflections of their own behaviors and thoughts. Humorous film 
clips are especially effective because they tend to be less threatening. 
Participants laugh at a con^c character who makes poor decisions 
based on faulty reasoning and assumptions, and realize that they have 
acted similariy. Tapes and films are debriefed by asking what was 
taken for granted and other questions designed to facilitate critical 
inquiry. 

A more creative form of debriefing is to extend the dramatic 
situationin time. Participantsareaskcdtoassumetheroleofacharacter 
in the drama and to continue the situation further. Not only do 
participants develop empathy for the characters they portray, thoy also 
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are able to see the likely consequences and results of their actions. They 
might also be asked to imagine and create a new scenario based on a 
change in perspective of one or more characters. 

A more elaborate way to create alternative futures is to invite 
participants to perform skits. For instance, a popular exercise used in 
some management programs asks a "cast" of five or six managers to 
deliver a skit based on their conception of the manager's role in the 
business enterprise. Often, the "actors" contrast satiric, negative 
portrayals based on dysfunctional norn^ and inadequate perspectives 
with their vision of a changed reality. This is a type of futures invention 
whereby managers experiment with workplace transformation and 
literally "rehearse" actions based on expanded perspectives. 

Such activities can be powerful experiences for participants, as 
their comments indicate: "My aha! moments came in the skits and films. 
I saw management doing negative things and I don't want to get into 
that. Theymadememoredetcrminedthanever not to do those things." 
Another stated, "I watched the movies and sank lower in my chair 
because I saw myself doing those things. Lo ts o f things I became aware 
of like that— -seeing myself in the scenes." (Pierce, 1986, p. 260). 

Conclusions 

Educators have a responsibility to develop critical thinkers in and 
for the workplace. This is done most successfully through active 
engagement in meaningful, esteem-enhancing employee development 
programs. The development of critical thinking skills increases 
competence and a sense of mastery, achievement, and confidence that 
benefits employees and their organizations. 

A business-as-usual approach is inadequate for the global 
marketplace in which today's enterprises must function. The days of 
mindless factory work have disappeared as workplaces have become 
more complex, demanding higher level thinking skills from employees 
at all levels of the organizational hierarchy. We must begin to function 
as critical thinkers within our workplaces if we hope to make the 
transformative changes necessary for survival and health in the 21st 
century. 
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HUMANISTIC CALCULUS: A PEDAGOGY FOR THE 
REPRiiSSED 



Bill Rosenthal 



Humanistic Calculus is an ongoing, exhaustive project intended to 
enable mathematics-injured college students to reclaim the parts of 
their selves that have been expropriated by conventional mathematics 
pedagog)'. This initiative has three interconnected manifestations: 1) a 
course entitled Humanistic Calculus, radical both in its content and 
process, thathasbeenoffered at Ursinus College since the springof 1989 
and is now a permanent part of the Ursinus curriculum; 2) a wholesale 
reconceptualization of calculus pedagogy; and 3) an ethnographic 
teacher-research project yielding a continuous stream of data and 
insights on cognitive, social, and cultural aspects of learning and 
teaching. The following paragraphs, constructed by hurriedly pasting 
together pieces of previous paper proposals, form the barest possible 
bare-bones overview of the project. Please excuse me if the voice is 
shaky and even inconsistent at times. 

"Humanistic Calculus" is intended for students majoring in the 
humanities and social sciences who must fulfill a mathematics 
graduation requirement. My manifesto for its creation comprises two 
principles: 1 ) a meaningful appreciation of the concepts of the calculus 
does not lie beyond the abilities of these students, despite the distaste 
and distrust that so many of them evince toward mathematico and its 
teachers; and 2) a pedagogical approach accounting for the entire 
spectrum of students' cognitive and emotional experience can dissipate 
enough mathematical self-hatred to enable cri tical learningand personal 
growth. I intend for Humanistic Calculus to be liberal education in the 
pristine sense: education meant to liberate. 

As the course has evolved, I have identified as its nucleus four 
broad and interlaced themes. The first of these is the need to address 
and redress the pedagogical divorce of mathematics from other areas 
and sensibilities of human experience; I attempt to do so by including 
the calculus within an interdisciplinary rationality that allows for 
multiple perspectives and locates the discipline {andall knowledge) as 
c ilturally and subjectively constructed and rooted in human experience. 
Secondly, Humanistic Calculus is firmly founded on language, which 
manifests itself in a variety of forms and settings. Among these are the 
follov/ing: the belief that people learn when people write and read as 
people speak, actualized (among other ways) in a conversational-tone 
textbook {The Satanic Calculus) crafted expressly for the course and 
written in the vernacular; the self-doubting and self-abnegating ways 
in which students are conditioned to speak; the consequences of a 
mathematics curriculum "communicated" in a pidgin symbolic dialect 
whose semantics are understood by the teacher but withheld from 
students; and the authoritarian and humiliating tone of much academic 
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discourse. Thirdly, I attcnipt to enable students to resurrect and 
exercise f/idrlong-silcnccd subjectivities. Their ideas JheirihoughiSr their 
feelings, their histories, and what they do (and are) are situated as valid 
and validated text, as part of the "material" that we "cover." Fourthly, 
the social relations of the classroom are purposefully structured and 
foregrounded. Students are encouraged (and sometimes required) not 
only to collaborate with one another, with two undergraduate peer 
tutors, and with me, but also to consider and discuss the links between 
interpersonal relationsand schooling. Among the issues that inevitably 
arise is the question of power and authority in the student-teacher 
relationship, and, by locating myself as a benevolent authority who 
promotes insight and arouses outrage, I invite each student to use our 
relationship as a medium for critically examining her own sense of 
power (and lack thereof) within the context of her own education. 

As to its content, "Humanistic Calculus" returns a discipline that 
has devolved into a abstracted system of symbol manipulation to its 
historical and conceptual roots of measurement and rates. The realization 
that, genetically and essentially, calculus is "about" creating methods 
for answering the questions "How much?" and "How fast?" drove my 
writing of The Satanic Calculus — and also a wholesale reconstruction of 
standard syllabi around student-posed problems and students' own 
informal and often ingenious techniques for solving them. This, more 
than any other feature of my work, is what characterizes the "trickle- 
up" effect of the "Humanistic Calculus" course upon the standard 
calculus courses under my watch. The four "broad and interlaced 
themes" of the previous paragraph are also sounded — loudly — in these 
conventional courses. A deficit of time, energy, and caffeine precludes 
me from detailing how this all gets played out in the classroom, my 
office, and our heads and hearts, but I will mention a few particulars. 
(Here comes another list.) First, the lingua franca of any calculus class 
I lead is English and not what I (and students) call "mumbo- jumbo." 
Second, the re-integration of "school learning" with lived experiences 
allows and even mandates the use of high-tech devices suchas the ruler; 
this also legitimizesand celebrates theempirical,inductive,and intuitive 
intelligences inheren t in every human. Third, the authoritarian student- 
teacher relations that militate against learning, criticism, and personal 
growtharcnamed,problematized,and discussed in (what hasbecome) 
"humanistic" calculus as well as in "Humanistic Calculus." Fourth, an 
unexpected by-product of repositioning material so as to arise from 
student experience is a cornucopia/hornet's nest of philosophical- 
cpistemological issues ("What is an instant? Can anything really be 
measured exactly?"). 

Finally, a cautionary note: to give credence to the words of the 
creatorsof thebillions and billionsof calculus-reform projects currently 
being funded by your tax dollars is to believe that each initiative is a 
panacea for everything from poor algebra skills to student passivity to 
the "problem" of national competitiveness. I've yet to hear even one 
discouraging word— about, say; students' resistance and anger, 
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colleagues' rcsistan( ^ and anger; the physical and emotional toll of re- 
envisioning and re-vising content and processes that were considered 
untouchable until half a decade ago; and the mere possibility that our 
ballyhooed new teaching styles just might be a square peg for the round 
hole of at least a few students' learning styles. In a paper written when 
I was young and naive, I claimed that my pedagogy hews to the 
physician's credo: "First, do no harm." Three years ago, before I began 
to learn to listen to students, I could not hear the damage that my 
wonderful work was perpetrating upon them. Now I know. 

My project generated spontaneously out of "pure" classroom 
practice, its gestation and birth attended neither by theory r or existing 
research Yet once the course commenced, and I began to reflect upon, 
react to, and act upon the sentiments and wisdom in students' self- 
reflective journals and also the hundreds of pages of notes I collected 
from class sessions and private conversations with students, 1 
immediately became a de facto participant observer in/of this 
pedagogical experiment. Without forethought, without intent, I had 
stumbled into teacher research. I was soon to realize that this is not 
research for some future article, symposium, or tenure evaluation; 
instead, this is research that 1 must do today if today I am to teach reacti vely, 
reflectively, reflexively, responsively, and responsibly. Now informed 
and guided by a wealth of theoretical readings (many of these drawn 
from feminist and emancipatory pedagogies), my work in Humanistic 
Calculus became an ethnographic research project that continues to 
generate file cabinets-full of qualitative data on such issues as the 
influence of both classroom and college cultures on learning and 
teaching, the idiosyncrasy of cognitive styles, and the ways in which 
student-teacher interpersonal relationsstructure and largely detemune 
a student's performance, learning, and quality of life in a course. 

My presentation consists of an interactive elaboration of these 
themes, presented in my words, the voices of students, and through the 
questions and insights of audience members. I hope to offer new 
possibilities for braiding theory, research, and practice in the creation 
of innovative pedagogies grounded in student subjectivities, mediated 
by natural language, and inseparable from the student-teacher 
relationship. And, since 1 could do no more than offer you a few brush- 
strokes of a vast and still-open canvas, I very much hope to speak, work 
with, teach, and learn from you in the future. 



Bill Rosenthal is anAssociate Professor of Mathematics and Computer 
Science and former Co-coordinator of Women's Studies at Ursinus 
College. 
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Moral Educationynthics and Critical Thinking: A Seminar for High 

School Seniors 

Gene Simakowicz 

Background 

Should high school seniors bo required to perform community 
serv^ice in order to qualify for a high school diploma? Should condoms 
be made available for free in the nurse's office at school? How much 
responsibili ty should a corporation bear for the possible damage it does 
to the environment especially if the corporation is a depressed area's 
main employer? 

Every Tuesday afternoon after regular school hours fifteen high 
school seniors along with i faculty facilitator gather in seminar fashion 
to discuss moral and ethical issues in contemporary American society. 

What ismulti-culturalism? Is welfare refonn important? What are 
the moral implications of non-violent and violent civil disobedience? 
How is a human being responsible for his or her own actions? 

The concerns above are critical, and students who plan to attend 
our colleges and universities need a forum to address these issues 
before their commencement exercises in June. 

The class entitled American Ethics Seminar was begun two years 
ago after a group of students who were at that time juniors attended a 
workshop on teen issues at Columbia University sponsored by WNET. 
The workshop involved choices of major concern to teenagers: peer 
pressure, premarital sex, school pressures, etc. On the van ride back to 
school, the students and advisor discussed the program, and also talked 
about the lack of a real outlet in public schools where teenagers could 
discuss moral and ethical choices in a class dedicated to those important 
topics. There were opportunities in English and social studies but a set 
curriculum set limits due to time and materials that needed to be 
covered. 

After subsequent meetings with the students, the school 
administration was approached and accepted the concept fully. WNET 
was offering mini-grants at the time for innovative programs to help in 
moral anu ethical education. The proposal was accepted by the 
broadcaster, and grant money wasusedtopurchasebooksand materials 
for the class. 

A criteria for the selection of participants was established. The class 
would be offered to seniors only, and the students would have to apply 
for admission. They would also need recommendations from their 
English and social studies teachers. Because it would be a seminar, class 
size was a factor, the class would have to be limited to between ten and 
fifteen students. 
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Since the program was new, a careful watch would have to be put 
on the development of the class. Monitoring would become very 
important. Four major areas would be used to measure progress. 

First, students would be required to read, examine, and understand 
passages from the text. Ethics in America (Newton, ed.). Students would 
be exposed to philosophers from the ancient Greeks up to and includ ing 
leaders in the Utilitarianism movement. The readings would be used 
as an impetus for discussion. 

Second, students would have to be able to discuss the readings 
clearly, and more importantly, use their critical thinking skills to relate 
the texts to personal and contv^mporary issues. An example to textual 
critical thinking will be discussed later in this article. 

Third, students in a seminar group such as ours must be comfortable 
and willing to participate. All discussions would be give-and-take with 
the teacher acting as a facilitator and as one who would keep the group 
on focus. Role plays would be used to heighten discussions concerning 
ethics and choices. Active listening and rules of group communication 
based on Native American council would be our basic framework. 

Goals 

A clarification of the goals and expected outcomes would probably 
be helpful here. What would be the goals and outcomes? What arc we 
trying to achieve in an urban high school in northern New Jersey? Why 
should a public school district invest in a seminar like this one? 

There are enough distractions in our technocratic society where our 
students do not have the opportunity to think critically and 
metacognitively . Television has caused many of our students to become 
passive rc: eptors. They need to learn creatively and examine. The 
American Ethics Seminar was designed to help students understand 
theirownvaluestructure. Whenadiscussionarisesabout the American 
criminal justice system and a student voices opposition about capital 
punishment, heor she mustbcable to tell why and from what foundation 
the belief is taken from. 

Another goal of this seminar is to help students have an environment 
to think about their own thinking. They sometimes believe in some 
ideal or ethic and don't know why. The facilitator's role in this area is 
to set the atmosphere, present the problem, and help the students 
explore alternate solutions to these problems. The participants must 
use different problem solving skills and think through to solutions and 
be able to defend their choices. 

Since the students arc on the verge of entering the real world, 
hopefully, this class will give them some skills in dealing with moral 
and ethical choices in their careers. 
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There should be some kind of reading list for the students to 
become familiar with (see attached syllabus). High school students 
don't normally read Plato and Aristotle; yet these are two key players 
in the formation of the Western ethical code. Readings from the Bible 
and other sources add insight into our discussions. 

The first semester's reading list is based on the ancients. During the 
second semester, the seminar examines some passages from Locke, 
Jefferson, Thoreau, Martin Luther King, Jr., and others. 

Finally, an important goal of the program is to help students 
improve their communication skills: writing, speaking and listening. 

Seniors at Work 

One of the highlights of facilitating a group such as this is watching 
the participating students work. A new component of the class is what 
we dub "student direction." Individual students select a topic of 
current national impact, a problem they find of particular interest. Each 
student then is assigned a class meeting and the role of facilitator for 
that day. The student meets wi th the teacher a few days beforehand for 
assistance and direction. Each student-facilitator is responsible for 
leading a forty minute workshop. 

The issueof abortion was one of the topics chosen by three students. 
Two of the students were pro-life;one was pro-choice. The class agreed 
to hold discussions on three consecutive Tuesdays - the pro-choice 
advocate would be sandwiched between the other two. The teacher 
would act as referee while student facilitators ran the class. After heated 
arguments for two weeks, the final student facilitator on the issue of 
abortion divided the class into two camps: pro-choice and pro-life. She 
then asked each group to reverse roles, that is, pro-choice became pro- 
life and vice versa. She proceeded to give three situations where the 
question of abortion was brought up. The first woman was raped, the 
second woman was a college student, and the third was a twelve year 
old grammar school student who was seduced by an older man. The 
class was to discuss each issue from their oppositeperspcctive. Needless 
to say, the class period went far beyond the normal forty mJnutes! 

Evaluation 

Each student had to be given a grade oven though the class met only 
once a week. Attendance and participation are most important. Their 
individual sessions are also important. Once in a while, we assign a 
position paper, usually short enough to finish in a class period. The 
students also evaluate the course at the end of the year at a closing 
breakfast meeting in June. It is a nice closure and a nice send-off. 

Comment 

Teaching or rather directing a class like this also gives the faculty 
participant a great sense of individual achievement. Standard classroom 
procedures are thrown away. Students are given adult responsibilities 
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and mostly rise to the task. A teacher becomes a participant and not just 
a pronouncer of facts and statistics. A teacher becomes a guide who 
points the direction. The students become their own teachers. 



Appendix 



Passaic High School American Ethics Seminar 

M-61 E. Simakowicz 

Tuesdays 2:40 -3:20 



Syllabus of First Semester 



Class 


Date 


Topics and Readings 


1 


9/24/91 


Introduction; The Bonnb Shelter. 


2 


10/1/91 


Thucydides, from the Pelopennesian 






War. 


3 


10/8/91 


Plato, from The Apology. 


4 


10/15/91 


Plato, from The Crito. 


5 


10/22/91 


Plato, from The Republic; 






Montclair Workshop 


A 

\j 


10/29/91 


Aristotle, from the Niconiachcan Ethics; 






Montclair Workshop 


7 


10/31/91 


INSTITUTE FOR CRITICAL 






THINKING CONFERENCE 


8 


11/5/91 


Aristotle, from Politics, 






Position Paper Assigned 


9 


11/12/91 


Position paper due; Role Play 






and Discussion 




Biblical Tradition and Lazu 


10 


11/19/91 


from Genesis 


11 


11/26/91 


from Exodus 


12 


12/3/91 


from Leviticus 


13 


12/10/91 


from Deuteronomy and The Prophets 


14 


12/17/91 


from Amos and Micah 


15 


1/7/92 


from Matthew 


16 


1/14/92 


Position paper; Role Play; Open 






Discussion 



Please note: Materials and readings for classduring the second semester 
will be discussed immediately before the mid-year exams. 

Gene Simakowicz teaches EugUsh, Peer Leadership , and American 
Ethics at Passaic High School in Passaic, NJ, 
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THE NEXUS BETWEEN CREATIVITY AND CRITICAL 
THINKING: APPLICATIONS TO RELIGOUS STUDIES 



R. J. Penaskovic 

Part I of my essay takes a look at the work of Sharon Bailin on 
creativity. Dr. Bailin takes issue with those researchers who hold that 
created works are discontinuous with the past and involve a radical 
break with the tradition. On the contrary, even in the case of new and 
revolutionary innovations, careful analysis shows, says Bailin, that 
connections with the past are always in evidence. In fact, this mustbe the 
case because such innovations can only be understood in the light of 
such traditions. 

I agree with Dr. Bailin's thesis but come to essentially the same 
results taking a different path. I argue that the term, creativity, (much 
like intelligence), has various meanings which I explore briefly. Then, 
I look at Gardner's work on multiple intelligences, integrating them 
into my own perspective. 

In Part II, I try to show the connection between creativity and 
critical thinking by focusing in on a practical problem, namely, how to 
apply critical thinking skills to the academic study of religion. This is, 
I submit, the central problem facing professors who are trying to go 
beyond the "facts" level of learning, (knowledge that) as opposed to the 
skills level (knowledge of how to). In teaching religious studies while 
simultaneously incorporating critical thinking skills one must clear a 
new path through the forest. One has few models to follow, hence one 
must be creative (understood as transcending the boundaries of 
conventional education) in helping students become active rather than 
passive learners. The rest of my paper deals with some concrete 
strategies for making such a transition possible. 

J. Some Thoughts on Creativity 

Sharon Bailin argues that the dichotomy between creativity and 
qualit}'' is a false one, since the notions of quality and creativity are 
intimately related. Bailin also questions the idea of a distinctive, creative 
process which differs from ordinary thought processes. Far from being 
a highly mysterious, unique or irrational process, creativity involves 
the excellent use of our ordinary processes of thinking insofar as they 
issue in new outstanding products.^ 

Dr. Bailin would agree with Pasteur who once quipped that chance 
favors the prepared mind. It is the person who has the skills, is 
conversantwiththerulesofpcrformanceintheartsand isknowbdgeable 
about [he tradition in the various disciplines who will, nine times out of 
ten, produce a new and original product, provided that "something 
more" is present. 

That "something more" maybe called imagination which has to do 
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with going beyond the given, generating new possibilities and coming 
up with new ideas. Thus creativity involves both rule-following and 
rule-breaking. One must use one's imagination in order to decide when 
to follow a rule and when to break a rule. For the most part, then, 
creativity uses rational processes of thought (judgment, skill and 
knowledge) in coming up with quality products, says Bailin.^ 

How sound are the views of Dr. Bailin? I would agree with her 
overall thesis, viz., that the contemporary view which sees creativity in 
terms of arbitrary novelty, unfettered imagination and irrational 
processes is mistaken. I would observe that Dr. Bailin sometimes uses 
a straw nnan argument to make her case. For example, Bailin says that 
her findings belie the notion of a creative process which is independent 
of subject matter.^ Moreover, in my view one may distinguish five 
senses to theterm, creativity. First,crcativitymayreferto the individual's 
potential for achievement. Social scientists tell us that a creative person 
tends to be a nonconformist with the ability and ego-strength to pursue 
his or her own ideas.^ 

Second, creativity may be considered in terms of a single act. The 
psychologist, Jerome Bruner, calls creativity an act that produces 
"effective surprise." The term, surprise, refers to the unexpected that 
strikes one with wonder and astonishment.^ For example, the person 
who came up with the idea of charging only one toll (rather than two) 
across the Verrazano Bridge accomplished one creative act that is a 
blessing to millions of motorists. Effective surprises have the quality of 
obviousness attached to them. Why had not this idea been thought of 
years ago when toll roads were first set up? 

Third, creativity may be thought of as a process. The literature 
speaks of four main parts to the creative process: (1) a preparation 
period which is a time of intense preoccupation with a problem; (2) the 
incubation period, a time in which the unconscious plays with an idea; 
(3) the illumination period in which the new idea emerges almost by 
itself and (4) the verification period, a time to test and revise one's 
hypotheses and to communicate to others onc'sresults. Some researchers, 
such as Vaune Ainsworth-Land, argue that there is no one creative 
process.^ She instead proposes an integrating framework for 
understanding creativity as a process. I mention this only to move on to 
the next point. 

Fourth, creativity may be thought of as a product. According to 
Gilchrist, all definitions of creativity have one essential ingredient, viz., 
the capacity to make new and valuable products. Some researchers feel 
that creativity per se cannot be described but only recognized by what 
it produces. Creativity understood as a product has to do with bringing 
something new into being. 

Fifth, the term, creativity, may be applied to the person as such. 
Creative persons are thought to exhibit many common personality 
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traits such as independence, self-confidence, curiosity, intuition, an 
above-average sense of humor, adventurousness and an attraction for 
complexity. 

Abraham Maslow maintains that the concept of creativeness and 
that of the self- actualizing fully developed, human person are identical. 
If this is the case, perhaps that is why it's so hard to define creativity. 
Creativity has to do with the human person whose nature is mysterious 
and paradoxical. Does not one have the greatest scope for creative 
thinking in regard to one's own life? As Mary Henlc puts it, our own life 
is a subject "in whicheachof us is steeped, one in which we have access 
to information available to no one else/ It seems to me we act creatively 
all the time thinking up ways to transcend the barriers that keep us from 
attaining our life-goals. 

The conclusion I would draw from the above inquiry is this: 
creativity, much like intelligence, is not a single thing. One can be 
creative in writing but uncreative in another area, such as math. In his 
book. Frames of Mind, Howard Gardner speaks of seven kinds of 
intelligences, (1) linguistic and (2) logical-mathematical which can be 
assessed using standardized tests; (3) musical; (4) bodily kinesthetic 
(for example, the ability of the dancer, athlete and surgeon); (5) spatial 
intelligence found in the sculptor, topologist and surveyor; (6) 
interpersonal intelligence which pertains to knowledge of others, how 
they work and how to work with them; and (7) in trapersonal intelligence, 
which is the skill (correlative to the previous one) but turned inward in 
terms of self-knowledge and a developed sense of self.^ 

It seems to me that one may be creative in terms of these seven areas 
of intelligence. One question I would have is this: How do we help those 
who are creative in one area, for example, music, be creative in another 
area, say the the interpersonal sphere? Just as we need to broaden the 
range of what we look at in investigating intelligence, so too do we need 
to do the same thing, mutatis mutandis, in looking at creativity. This 
implies that those charged with assessment should be more concerned 
with products such as writing essays, telling stories, devising 
mathematical proofs, making paintings and conducting scientific 
experiments.^ If we do this, standardized tests may prove to be 
redundant. If testing fades away because it only looks at two kinds of 
intelligencedinguisticand logical-mathematical) then perhaps children 
can tell us what they are good at and like to do in a more natural kind 
of way.^^ 

I have been teaching on the college level for almost twenty years 
now. I have often toyed with the question of why those students who 
seemed to just about pass my course and/or graduate from college by 
the skin of their teeth often did so well in life as compared with the 
honor students. It may be because those who just about graduated had 
other kindsofintelligenre/creativitygoing for them which standardized 
tests overlooked. 
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Part IL Implications for Teaching and Teachers 

I believe that one must be creative in infusing critical thinking into 
the humanities, in general, and to the academic study of religion, in 
particular. For one thing, there are few models around for infusing 
critical thinking skills into the academic study of religion. Hence I feel 
like a pioneer forced to take out my axe and blaze my own trail. I begin 
by reflecting on two axioms which undcrgird my own philosophy of 
teaching. 

Axiom 2. "When it comes to learning, the perspective of the student 
counts the most." In college I had a mathematics professor who was 
only interested in teaching the top six math students in a class of thirty. 
The rest of us who had difficulty with math were written off as 
unteachable. This teacher did not I ike dumb questions from the twenty- 
four or so who were not gifted in terms of mathematics. For this reason 
I have a disdain for math to this day. 

Those of us who have been teaching for many years tend to forget 
what it is like to sit on the other side of the desk. We arc so far removed 
in time from our beginning years in college that we take for granted the 
fact that students know how to use the library and do research in our 
own field. I try to take nothing for granted and have a class session 
devoted to using the library in terms of the particular course I am 
teaching at the time. Don't forget libraries have changed enormously in 
recent years, thanks to the computer. The library at Auburn University 
where I have access has about 1.6 million volumes and it is quite 
formidable for a freshman walking in for the first time wondering how 
to find books and articles on, say, Zoroastrianism, 

One cannot presume that even college students know what an 
essay is and how to write one. I find myself explaining to students that 
an essay is a short literary composition on a particular theme and 
generally analytic, speculative or interpretive. Students need to be told 
how to organize their thoughts, construct an argument and how one 
opinion is not as good as another. It all depends on the arguments une 
can offer to support one's view. 

Axiom 2, "Make yourself superfluous as a teacher so that students 
can handle the course content on their own."^^ Lately, I have been 
sL 'jggling in class with this question: How can I help students approach 
the study of the world religions with the same critical spirit that I have? 
One of the things I have done is to ask critical questions of the textbook 
such as: How does the author know what she claims to know? How was 
the author able to write a particular chapter in a certain way? Can an 
author really be knowledgeable about all of the world religions? What 
sourcesdoes the authorusc?Howarearguments made? What questions 
does the author fail to raise? 

In order to get students to handle the course on their own, I believe 
in pumping up their tires so to speak by complimenting them. It seems 
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to me that the ability to ex ' effective control over one's learning 
demands a self-concept of poi and self-efficacy.^^ I try to encourage 
students in various waysby bu..w.ng up their self-esteem. In my classes, 
for example, I have the "smile and pass" rule. This means that if I ask 
a student by name a particular question, then the student has the option 
of either answering the question or smiling, in which case I go on to 
someone else. The "smile and pass" rule allows me to bring back to 
reality a student who is day-dreaming. It also gives students a way out 
when they do not know the answer to a particular question without 
damaging their egos. 

To turn students into independent learners means to free them 
from environmental, institutional or personal forces that prevent them 
from getting a handle on their lives, their world and society. Some 
educators speak of this as "emancipatory learning."^^ Rather than 
focusingonly on what studcntsknowabout a subject, ask what students 
can do with their knowledge. The teacher must ask this question: What 
kinds of skills must my students possess in order to become less 
dependent on me? I ask two questions of students to help them think 
beyond the course content. One, what are you learning in this course 
apart from subject matter?, and two, of what use is this course to you? 
We will have class discussions based on these questions or they will 
surface as questions in essay-type exams or quizzes. 

In order to make students active learners, small classes (35 students 
maximum) are necessary because they allow personal interaction in the 
educational environment. They also allow a two-way dialogue between 
teacher and student. Such dialogues are an important part in active 
learning and in the acquisition of critical-thinking skills.^"^ I meet with 
each student individually for ten to twenty minutes. This helps establ ish 
myself as someone highly approachable. I have accomplished the first 
goal of the course, if students are convinced early on that a partnership 
for learning has been accomplished. 

Lecture interactively. Stop and ask questions. Engage students in 
the process of thinking using an argument rather than just giving them 
the facts. 

Last week I had a guest speaker from Canterbury, England, speak 
about the Anglican tradition. In the next class I asked the students to 
evaluate the speaker's talk including his pedagogical approach. My 
purpose in asking students to evaluate the speaker was threefold: 

1) I wanted their input; 

2) I used the speaker's talk as a vehicle for teaching students how to 

evaluate a talk; and 

3) I used the talk as a springboard for teaching students how to ask 

good questions. 

I pointed out how one student was able to ask a very profound question 
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by capitalizing on a question that arose naturally from a question I had 
asked. I also found out that the talk went over the heads of most 
students. His vocabulary was too technical in addition to the fact that 
the speaker presumed too much knowledge of the Anglican tradition 
on the part of the students. 

Students respond to incentives, and despite what we think, grades 
are the primary motivators of students. Since good grades depend on 
mastering test material^ what we test students on primarily determines 
what will be learned.^^ In the earlier part of this century more than 90 
percent of the questions tried to have students at Haivard know facts, 
describe the opinion of others, or relate fixed sequences of events. 
Happily, more questions emphasized analysis as opposed to memory 
or description as the century wore on.^^ In constructing my tests, I try 
to ask both objective type questions with essay questions that make 
students think. 

A final goal of my teaching involves this: to have students see 
through the details of my various courses in order to discover the 
principles that canbc applied to new learning situations.^ An example 
may clarify matters. An educated person should be able to listen with 
a ttention, think with clarity and wri te with accuracy. I want my students 
to learn how to listen attentively in class. When I ask a student a 
question, I often ask another student to paraphrase the other student's 
response to the question. Students typically do not listen to their peers 
but often listen only to what the instructor says. In emphasizing the 
importance of listening to their peers, I am encouraging students to 
listen attentively in their own classes. 

In this essay I have only scratched the surface in trying to apply the 
insights of critical thinking to the academic study of religion. Much 
more work needs to be done in this particular area. To accomplish that 
task, researchers in the academic study of religion need to be both 
creative and critical. 
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BEHAVIOR MODIFICATIONS AND CRITICAL THINKING 
STRATEGIES FOR UNDER-PREPARED STUDENTS 



Donald R. Small & Helen V. Brantley 

BMTT, The Behavior Modification Thinking and Testing model, is 
designed to provide the cadre of structured instructional activities for 
strengthening thinking skills and test-taking proficiencies among non- 
traditional learners. Each phase of the instructional activities of the 
model is applicable for non-traditional learners of all ages. Here are a 
few more details on the BMTT. 

Rationale 

The Behavior Modification Thinkingand Testing model is founded 
upon the following major assumptions: 

1 . Difference in subcultural patterns has significant effect upon learning 

patterns, academic achievement, and proficiency in taking tests. 

2. The learning patterns of the culturally different (non-traditional 

learners) represent a major barrier to test-taking proficiency and 
general academic success. 

3. The culturally different (non-traditional learners) lack parity with 

their advantaged counterparts in competitive attributes necessary 
to get jobs and achieve career success. 

4. Structured behavior modification techniques can and must be 

applied to achieve significant levels of parity in academic 
achievement, test-taking proficiency, and career competitiveness 
among the culturally advantaged and disadvantaged. 

TheBeha vior Modification Thinkingand Test-takingmodel features 
a variety of generic learning strategies founded upon validated 
contemporary principles of behavior modification and test-taking 
proficiency. The precursors (i.e., preparatory activities) of the 
instructional model arecriticalself-assessmentand affirmative resolution 
for effective modification of personal and academic practices. The 
pervasiveness of self-defeating personal and intellectual habits that 
have been shown to be common among non-traditional learners, makes 
self-assessment and resolution a necessary "first step" in the 
development of test-taking skills. 

The power of the BMTT model lies primarily in its heavy dependence upon 
strategies that stimulate the development of positive self-imagery, effective 
study habits, and efficient planning behaviors. The primary assumption of 
these strategies is that persons who have experienced difficulty taking 
tests must first modify their self-image, and subsequently mod ify many 
of their academic habits an ,utine personal practices that prevent 
them from engaging systematically and religiously in theactivities they 
need to score favorably on tests. The self-assessment and resolution 
formulation jx)r tion of the BMTT features scicnti fically tested proccd ures 
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for the mental Preprogramming'' necessary to bring about measurably 
positive changes in social and academic behaviors. 

Secondly, the effects of the model relies heavily upon strategics 
designed to sharpen high-level thinking skills. This mode of information 
processing can never be achieved until self-image, academic habits, and 
routine personal practices arc sufficiently modified accordingly. The 
non-traditional learner typically experiences substantial difficulty 
correctly answering standardized test items that routinely require 
analysis and evaluation of subject matter to which he or she may have 
limited exposure. The limited exposure to culturally driven subject 
matter, as opposed to the potential for processing information at high 
levels, is a primary obstacle for the non-traditional learner on tests. 

Communication mode (subcultural variant of a given language) 
represents a major barrier to favorable test performance among non- 
traditional learners. Early learning of subcultural communication 
patterns that have significant levels of dissiniilarity with those of 
professional test-makers create a measurable element of difficulty for 
these individuals. This dissimilarity in verbal communication patterns 
is further exacerbated by the presence of substantial levels of culturally 
driven disparity in the perceived meanings of words and concepts. 

During their formative years, non-traditional learners, compared 
with their advantaged counterparts, are exposed to significantly fewer 
experiences that develop "standard" communication. Despite the fact 
that considerable proportion of non-traditional learners have been 
shown to communicate in more conceptually complex modes than their 
advantaged counterparts, these non-traditional learners typically 
expcriencedifficulty in performingacademically in parity withculturally 
advantaged students. Non-traditional learners tend to learn best when the 
source of information appeals to the visual and tactile/kinesthetic senses, such 
as with computerized learning activities, or any learning experience that 
involves concrete objects that may be manipulated. Unfortunately, a 
substantial proportion of the instructional activitiesof the contemporary 
classroom appeal to the auditory sense. 

Quite often, the teachers of non- traditional learners severely 
diminish the academic achievement of these students by applying 
inappropriately structured teachingmodes, andbyholdingperceptions 
Wilbur Brookover (1978) described as "low expectation for student 
academic achievement." Low expectation for student academic 
achievemcntimplies that tcachcrsexpect these students to perform poorly 
in their academic work. As implied earlier, a primary source of the non- 
tradi tional learner's academic problems is thedearth of economic resources 
to procure an adequate volume of goods, services, living amenities, and social 
experiences as are reqwred to compete favorably in most phases of society. In 
summary, non-traditional learners differ significantly from other 
learners, primarily in thospecific content andnatureof cultural learning 
experiences, the appropriateness of formal teaching strategies to which 
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they arc exposed, and low teacher expectation for student achievement. 

Among the specific factors that account for much of the variation in 
achievement success among non-traditional learners are, the extent of 
exposuretootherzvorld cultures and subcultures (asachieved through travel), 
and thepresence of magazines, newspapers, books,and other reference literature 
in thehome that are read routinely by parents and siblings, It is not, then, the 
non-traditional learner's lack of potential to learn that explains this 
variation. It is, rather, the non-traditional learner's lack of exposure to 
certain key cultural learning experiences that are common among 
culturally advantaged students, and are reflected in our formal 
educational systems. 

Personal success experts overwhelmingly concur that most 
successful business entrepreneurs owe the major portion of their good 
fortune to genuine optimisnvaggrcssiveness, and determination. Many 
individualsareable to motivate themselves to pursueambitious projects, 
but somewhere along the way, they lose momentum and the project 
fails. Experts say that this is because these individuals may have some 
unconscious flaws in ihcir personalities that make eventual failure in 
business predictably inevitable. Consciously, these individuals appear 
to have what it takes to get the job dene; unconsciously, however, these 
individuals are programmed to fail. 

To help you better understand the concept of programmed success 
and failure, it may be important to provide a conceptual framework. 
The late Sigmund Freud, noted Austrian psychiatrist, hypothesized 
that the human personality is intact by ages 5 to 6. According to Freud, 
the vast majority of the coding of the unconscious mind that formb the 
primary permanent structure of personality is in place. Freud notes 
that once early personality-fom^ing impressions are coded into the 
unconscious, it becomesextrcmcly difficult to erase them. In fact, Freud 
felt that no unco nsciouscodingiscver really erascdbut merely displaced 
by counter-active codes. 

Displacing this coding is somewhat like renovating an old house. 
After renovation, a house still retains some of the tell-tale evidence of 
years of weathering. A good wind storm could easily expose the old 
support beams and reveal it for what it once was. An even better 
example may be that of drug addiction. Addiction specialists contend 
that no addict is ever "cured" of his or her addictive tendencies. 

The dominant attitudes and behaviors of humans can be traced 
back to childhood. Attitudes, to a great degree, may be reflected in the 
way one behaves. Freud noted that although human behaviors and 
reactions to various stimuli change as one matures, the motives or 
reasons for the behavior (whatever they may be) remain essentially the 
same throughout life. The key to effective behavior modification 
(changing attitudes and behaviors to meet one's desires) is to change 
undesired behavior by introducing to the unconscious mind a desired 



attitude intended to displace the the old, undesired attitude. This 
process amounts to a reconditioning of the inner self (the unconscious 
mind) by consciously structuring the environment to de-emphasize the 
undesired attitude and to emphasize the new, desired attitude. While 
the nature of one's environment explains the nature of one's prevailing 
attitudeessentiallyexplainsone'sprevailingbehavior, Thus,controllingthe 
enviror\ment is a primary enabling objective in most behavior 
modification therapy. 

Just as the alcoholic must deliberately avoid going to places where 
liquor is consumed, one with scholarly ambitions must structure his or 
her daily activities in such a way that academic pursuits are primary 
and other activitiesaresccondary. Successful drug rehabilitation rarely, 
if ever, occurs when an addict remains in the same physical and social 
environment. The same environment contains all of the reminders of 
the addictive life and eventually lures the addict back to the imagined 
comfort of drug use. Real scholarship is seldom achieved when 
recreational distracters are permitted to dominate daily occupations. 

Conducting a Comprehensive Self-Assessment 

Ourunderstandingof theelements that explain hun^ansuccessand 
failure in attaining goals in life provides a basis for structuring a 
methodology for our changing certain attributes to meet specific needs 
and wants. As a college student, you should know that much of your 
immediate success in college depends heavily upon your ability to 
structurcyour personal environment tobeconsistentwith your scholarly 
and professional ambitions. You can probably think of some things 
about yourself (behaviors) that you do not particularly like or that are 
counter-productive to doing well in college. If these habits were with 
you in high school (or earlier), they may be difficult to change. 

Eliminating (or should we say displacing) these behaviors will 
require quite a bit of deliberate effort on your part. You must first write 
them down. Next, you must make out a contract with yourself (a 
resolution) to do something about changing the behaviors. Finally, you 
must devise a strategy that assures that you will keep yov •* contract. If 
you are like most students, comprehensively assessing yourself may be 
a difficult and painful task, but you must do it. You can never modify 
undesired behavior until you are honest with yourself. 

Sit for a moment to think about yourself. Think about some of the 
things that you do which you feel are hindering your progress as a 
scholar and as a person. Write them down. List all of the unfavorable 
habits and/or tendencies and skills you possess that you would like to change. 
Do the same with habits and/or tendencies and skills you like about yourself 
and wish to enhance. There is some good in everyone. It is very important 
that you list your favorable attributes in such a manner that you don't 
send the wron^ messages to your unconscious mind. You are building 
upon your favorable at tributes, not starting from "scratch, " It may be a good 
idea to assess yourself over a period of a few days. 
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EXAMPLES OF SELF-ASSESSMENT LISTS 

'Unfavorable Habits, andlor tendencies, and skills I possess,... 

1. Constantly waitinguntil the last minute to study and complete tasks. 

2. Sometimes not studying or not preparing for class. 

3. Sometimes late to class or other important activities. 

4. Som»etimes using curse words in public and being too loud and rude 

to others 

"Favorable Habits, and/or tendencies, and skills I possess.... 
1. When I study hard, I can comprehend any concept and do well. 
2. 1 have creative ideas and skills in my major (Business Administration) 

3. I arn good in math and science. 

4. I get along well with others, and I am well liked by others. 

After you have completed your self assessment of habits, you will 
be ready to write a resolution for changing unfavorable habits and 
enhancing the favorable ones. Use a piece of scratch paper to compose 
each of the statements for your formal resolution you will transfer 
tofinal form on the next page. Write each resolution statement to 
coincide with the habits you listed on the Self Assessment. 

SAMPLE RESOLUTION FOR SUCCESS STATEMENTS 
/ resolve to do the following: 
-Study using a systematic study technique and prepare for class each 
day. 

- Start all class assignments (e.g. term papers) well enough in advance 

of the due date that I will have enough tu. .-o my best work. 

- Do all that is necessary to arrive at each of my classes on time each day. 

Once you have completed your RESOLUTION FOR SUCCESS 
statement, thinkofsomeonecloseto you whois sincerely concerned about your 
success in college and your success in life in general. This person could be 
your advisor at the college, one of your professors, your minister, or 
another student who has also formulated a resolution for success. 
Discuss your resolution and goals in life with this person and ask him or her 
to sign your resolution as a concerned witness to your determination to be the 
best that you can be. This important step effectively sends the positive 
message to your unconscious mind that says, 'THIS IS AN OFFICIAL 
ACTION. THIS IS IMPORTANT AND IMPERATIVE." You see, your 
unconscious mind tends to ignore any message that does not carry an official 
impression or stamp of approval. Consider the fact that practically no 
unmarried couple is able to share the same bedroom at either of their 
parents' homes even one day before their wedding day. The day after 
sharing vows, this same couple is able to do so with their parents' 
blessings. The marriage certificate carries the sanction of law and sends 
the corresponding official message to the unconscious minds of all 
witnesses. 

Reiuforcittg Your Resolution for Success 
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The primary reason resolutions are not fulfilled is that they are 
simply forgotten. Fulfilling a resolution is much like caring for a kitten. 
If you do not feed the kitten, it will surely heed the drive of nature and 
leave. Anything in life that is not cared for on a consistent basis will 
suffer from neglect. Resolutions, like love, must be reaffirmed on a 
consistent basis. Reaffirmation is the process by which the elements 
that make up your plan for change are kept on a consistently conscious 
level. Whe^ kept on a consistently conscious level for fairly extended 
periods of time, the elements of your resolution will become manifest 
or permanent impressions (programmed codes) on your unconscious 
mind. This unconscious programming will be reflected in your 
subsequent behavior. 

The rewards resulting from your new, more progressive behavior (e.g., 
better grades Jeelings of confidence,andoptimism, etc.) will serveasadditional 
reinforcement of thepennanent nature of the impressions upon your unconscious 
mind. Repeat the following affirmation statements each morning, at 
noon, and at night before you fall asleep. Dont take these affirmation 
statements lightly or discharge them as "corny" or meaningless. See them as 
a bridge to your success in life. Nobody needs to know what you are 
doing. After you find that they work for you, you will probably want 
to share them (and this entire process) with your friends and family. 

RESOLUTION AFFIRMATION STATEMENTS 

I can do anything I put my mind to doing!! 

I feel great about myself!! 

I like myself because I am myself!! 

I will do my very best with every task I begin!! 

I am determined to be the person I want to be, not the person others 

would have me to be!! 
I will never quit before I complete any task to which I commit myself!! 
I will not be discouraged by the comments or actions of anyone who 

reacts to my permanent commitment to improve myself!! 
I will not do anything that will destroy my chances for success in life. 
I will soon be the scholar and confiden t person I have always wanted to 

be!! 



Draioasimplelogoor graphic figurciovcpvcscniyouTTCSoluiion. Draw 
this figure on the inside cover of you textbooks, notebooks, and in other 
places to remind you continuously of your ambitious resolution for 
success. Remember, this is your life to live for youV. Commit yourself 
to becoming a little better every day. 

Dont be discouraged by mindless comments from those who want you to 
remain as you are. "Misery loves company." Let them endure their 
misery without you!! Take advantage of this opportunity to improve 
yourself academically and personally. Some day you will look back on 
your great accomplishments and say, "I'm so glad 1 did." 

Thinking at Higher Lcn^cls 



KJ 
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Thinking requires the employmen t of appropriate behavior towards 
an objective, goal or decision. Analyzing and assessing a situation or 
idea critically involve our active participation during the process and 
toward the results. In other words, we are part of the action. 

Anyone can become a critical thinker through effort and practice. 
Start imnnediatcly by carefully questioning the practices and principles 
of your friends, instructors, news articles, television and radio reports 
and textbooks you are currently using in classes. Examining the 
thinking of others using a questioning attitude allows you to function 
more actively in your total environment (college campus, classes, the 
community). Set high standards and work on becoming self- directed 
in thought and action as opposed to waiting for others to tell you what 
to do. Learn to evaluate your own work and start answering the 
question, "How well can I do what I want to do?" 

Generally those who consider themselves critical thinkers operate 
on the assumption that they arc always questioning, analyzing and 
evaluating people, ideas and situations in light of their own thinking 
and existence. Of course, when you stop to think about your purpose 
of coming to college, hopefully, you will realize that you should also be 
about the businessof encountering challengingsituations which require 
you to expand and extend your critical thinking abilities. "In College is 
Only the Beginning, Thome Compton discusses the heart of higher 
education in American as learning to think as opposed to learning facts; 
learning to integrate ideasas opposed toansweringrightorwrong;and, 
above all, learning to enjoy life as opposed to learning to do a job. Take 
it seriously. For you, the nature of your higher education can make the 
difference between living the life of a free person and the life of the 
modem slave — without chains, but also without choice." 

Perception Infhmices our Critical Thinking 

Our thinking abilities are influenced by current stimulations and 
past experiences. Stimulations and experiences influence our perception. 
This is illustrated quite vividly in the first sentence of the famous 
parable of the "Allegory of the Cave," from Plato's Popublic. Plato 
contrasted the teachings of Socrates (a world of ligli nd true image) 
with the blind, shadowy perceptions of the material world of everyday 
experience (the world of the cave). 

Imagine the condition of men living in a sort of 
cavernous chamber underground, with an entrance 
open to the light and a long passage all down the cave. 
Here they have been from childhood, chained by the 
Icgand also by the neck, so that they cannot move and 
see only what is in front of them because the chains 
will not let them turn their heads. At some distance 
highcrup is the light of a fire burning behind them; and 
between them the fire and the prisoners (therefore 
behind thcnn) is a track with a parapet built along it. 



like the screen of a puppet show, which hides the 
performers while they show their puppets over the 
top. 

According to James Walker, "The first sentence could possibly 
represent the world of sense-perception or experience, ruled by the 
human senses and their "sensitive-imagination" foundation. This 
perception or experience, ruled by the human senses enables man to lie 
together "descriptively" all that can be experienced or perceived 
immediately and directly "in front of him". The entrance open to the 
light " represents the gateways to reason, which houses the essence of 
truth; and, the "long passage down the cave" represents the perception 
and experiential difficulty of a man in discovering and moving beyond 
the prison of his perception and its sense and imagination foundation 
in the darkness of the cave." (pp. 36-37). 

Sometimes our past experiences distort our our perception of truth 
or reality as demonstrated by the passage. In the following passage, 
metaphors expand rather than limit the use of langijage as the connection 
in made between the past and current experiences. At the same time, 
these metaphors appeal to the perception. According to C. Hugh 
Holman, a metaphor is "an implied analogy which imaginatively 
identifies one object with another and ascribes to the first object more 
qualities of the second or invests the first with emotional or imaginative 
qualities associated with the second," (p.264). For example, your 
professors,great leaders, administrators and even ministershave utilized 
metaphors to capture your attention, to anchor information, to make 
concepts clear and to leave lasting impressions of issues or point of 
views. Sanders & Sanders (1984) provide a vivid illustration of the 
utilization of me taphors in the discussion of one of Dr. King's speeches: 

Few of the eulogies which were delivered 
immediately after the assassi nation of Dr. martin Lu ther 
King, Jr. failed to mention his "I Have Been to the 
Mountain" speech. The speech was a metaphoric 
summary of a committed man's lifelong struggle; in 
the speech. King spoke eloquently and emotionally of 
not fearing death because he had experienced the 
ecstasy of his own life's worth - a moment of total self- 
fulfillment captured in the metaphoric phrase, "I have 
been to the mountain." With simple clarity and over 
powering force, the metaphor expresses King's faith 
in the purposefulness of the climb. In fact, the secret of 
the metaphor lies in the expanding impact of its 
crystalline image; the metaphoric image extends our 
perccptions,ourunderstandjngs,and our explanations 
- it creates a picture of the message we seek to 
communicate (p.127-128). 

Are you a Critical Thinker? 
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Let'sfindout!! AnswerthefivequestionsbGlow,bya>c/mgf/ienwm{?cr 
of the response that best describes your behavior. After you have 
answered all questions, compute your score by adding the circled 
values, and record the score in the designated space at the end. 

1. Do you allow your personal perspective to determine your 
behavior? 

Always Most of the time Sometimes Rarely Never 
5 4 3 2 1 

2. Do you consider another point of view? 

Always Most of the time Sometimes Rarely Never 
5 4 3 2 1 

3. Can you assess your own strengths and weaknesses? 

Yes, Yes, Not No, No, 

Definitely Probably Sure Probably not Definitely Not 
5 4 3 2 1 

4. Do you search for evidence to evaluate your claim? 
Always Most of the lime Sometimes Rarely Never 

5 4 3 2 1 

5. Do you search for vidence to revise the strengths of possibilities? 
Always Most of the time Sometimes Rarely Never 

5 4 3 2 1 

TOTAL SCORE (Add points 1 through 5) 

Now, find your score range and circle the "Assessment" for that range. 

CRITICAL THINKER ASSESSMENT SCALE 

Score Assessment 

21 - 25 Very Critical Thinker 

16 - 20 Moderately Critical Thinker 

11 - 15 Indecisive ("Sometimey" Critical Thinker) 

6-10 Substantially Uncritical Thinker 

1-5 Very Uncritical Thinker 



What kind of thinker are you? 

Profile of a Critical Thinker: Martin TuQier King, Jr. from TJte 
Developmental Education and Guidance ofTalettted Learners 

Xing' s temperament was described by nriany as a cross between his 
quick-tempered father, and his more placid mother. He was always a 
good student and graduate from high school at 15. His early career gou] 
was to be a phy*:ician in order to better serve the black community. In 
college, he changed his major to sociologj^ in order to enter law school. 
Then toward the end of college, ho accepted the call to the ministry. 

Early in his ministerial studies, he was attracted to the writing of 
Walter Rauschenbusch, especially Christianity and the Social Class from 
which King concluded after reading, "that any religion which professes 
to be concerned about the souls of men and is not concerned about the 




social and economic conditions that scar the soul, is a spiritually 
moribund religion only waiting to be buried" (Miller, 1968, p. 17). 
Ghandi's writing and success in India attracted King, and he also 
studied Niebuhr's critique of pacifism and non-violence. 

King's definition of leadership, as he applied it to himself, included 
a broad range of elements: commitment, a philosophy for guiding 
beha vi or, taking risks, cou rage i n the face of fear, being able to command 
attention and teach others your perspective, leading by example, 
communicating effectively in words and deeds, and gaining the 
involvement of other leaders-which may prove more difficult than 
rallying followers. He knew also that leadership requires the right 
circumstances, favorable publicity, and a knowledge of how to use the 
media. He recognized how important it was to understand law and 
government in order to function well within the system. And most 
importantly, he knew the value of knowing one's own motives and 
fears and the motives of others. King tried to lead along these lines. He 
was a reluctant leader at first, but as people turned to him he had to 
become more assertive. He admitted to living in fear for himself and 
his family and would have preferred not to have been a social 
reformer(p.llO). However, he realized that truth was the ultimate goal 
to freedom and spoke of rising beyond the tangible forces confronting 
a people seeking truth and justice. 

Martin was able to conceptualize the world in which he lived from 
a global perspective. Asa self-critic, heactivelyengaged in explanations 
of the logical analysis of systems (economic, educational, political, 
religious, social). He utilized high level analysis to solve problems, 
make decisions. Through consistent study and observation, Martin 
intermashed thescsystemsintoeverydaylanguagethatexplained life's 
situations. From this exarpple we can see that critical thinking involves 
the following: v 

1. Active participation - involving yourself in what is going on. 

2. Self-direction - taking the initiative in making things happen. 

3. Perserv.2tion - carrying on with an idea, thought, or behavior 
inspite of barriers encountered. 

4. Questioning attitude - continually asking why, how, why not 
and what if? 

5. MaMi7onM^orfl5SCS5//7^-responsiblefor revamping, modifying 
or adapting one's behavior to consider another point of view. 

6. Organization - not being impulsive in the discussing of ideas or 
behavior. 



We arc what we repeatedly do. Excellence then is not an act, but a habit. 

Aristotle 
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CRITICAL THINKING: THREE MODELS TO HELP TEACHERS 
IMPROVE THEIR PRACTICE 



Ann Marie Di Lorenzo 
Wendy Oxman-Michelli 
Mark Weinstein 



There are many models available for improving the practice of 
teachers. These include programs of professional education for both 
prospectiveand teachers in ser\ace. At MontclairState,our commitment 
to the professional development of teachers has resulted in efforts of 
both kinds. Teacher education at Montclair has a long history and is 
central the the college's sense of mission. In recent years the teacher 
education program has focused on critical thinking as a unifying theme. 
This has resulted in activities that enable college faculty to work with 
their colleagues in the schools in a variety of settings and within a 
number of differing programs. In this brief review, we outline three 
approaches towards helping teachers improve their practice within the 
critical thinking theme in teacher education at Montclair State. First we 
will describe a series of in-service courses, that although specific to 
Biology, are typical of many such efforts developed by Montclair State 
faculty. Next, we describe two programs for teachers offered in 
association with a local school district. The first is a long standing 
program, the second, a recent development that reflects our continued 
involvement with theeducational community. Finally, we describe our 
Master o f Education, Concen tration in Cri tical Thinki ng degree program. 

All of these developments are characterized by the commitment 
Montclair faculty has to the schools and to the social needs that our 
schools are mandated to address. We offer them as examples to others 
in the educational communi ty . Both colleges and schools have enormous 
possibilities for their mutual renewal. We hope that thesebrief indicators 
of what we are doing will prompt others to think broadly about what 
can be done. 

1. In 1989 funding was obtained from local pharmaceutical companies 
to support a hands-on laboratory program in the techniques and 
problem solving skills currently used in Molecular Biology and 
Toxicology, in order to enhance and update the skills and knowledge of 
secondary school science teachers. This was accomplished through a 
series of workshops to bring the leading edge of theory and practice in 
Biotechnology into the high school classroom. 

The objective of the workshop series was to enhance participating 
high school teachers with skills in Biotechnology so they could then 
challengestudents to think productively about new concepts in Biology 
and approach decision-making problems with increased knowledge 
and awareness. A scries of lectures in the latest developments in 
Molecular Biologyand Toxicology prepared the teachers to disseminate 
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this knowledge to their students. The workshop coordinators worked 
together with experts in the field of the pedagogy of critical thinking to 
model collaborative problem solving that would enable teachers to 
design their science curricula to include problem solving and critical 
thinking activities related to Biotechnology. The science teachers in this 
project were given both technical and pedagogical tools to provide 
students with the opportunity to improve the quality of their scientific 
reasoning abilities and allow them to exercise a full range of life choices, 
as well as to participate knowlcdgeably in public policy discussions and 
decisions. 

This "hands-on"/"minds-on" cooperative experience was well 
received by secondary school teachers, college science faculty and 
college faculty with expertise in the area of critical thinking. As a result 
of this pilot project, funding from the State of New Jersey has been 
obtained to expand this project, in a modified form, to include grammar 
school teachers. 

2. For the last 12 years, Montclair State College faculty have worked 
with Newark school teachers toward cri tical thinking as an educational 
goal as part of Project THISTLE: Thinking Skills in Teaching and 
Learning. In Project TH ISTLE, the relationship between cri tical thinking 
and the processes of curriculum development, of student learning, of 
reading comprehension, and of oral and written expression are explored 
thro ugh an 18 credi t grad ua te program. Among these cou rses is Critical 
Thinking and Learning. To date, more than 500 Newark teachers have 
enrolled in the six course sequence in Project TH ISTLE, which is offered 
after school in Newark. Many teachers have continued on at the 
Montclair State campus, receiving their master's degrees. Several 
Newark principals, assistant principals, curriculum coordinators, 
deparl-ment chairpersons, and o thcr administra ti vc personnel are former 
"THISTLERs;" their support is helpful to teachers learning to teach for 
critical thinking in their classrooms. 

A new program this year is the Newark School District/ Newark 
Teachers Union/Montclair State College partnership sponsoring the 
Harold A. Wilson Middle School for Professional Development. In this 
program, t;ts/fm^tectersarc released fromthcirtcachingrcsponsibilities 
at other Newark schools to visit and study full time at Harold A. Wi Ison 
for five weeks, observing classrooms, attending lecturer and teaching 
demonstrations, and participating in seminars and clinics. Teaching 
responsibilities «rc assumed by exchange teachers, who arc faculty 
members of Harold A. Wilson and who play key roles at the schools of 
visiting teachers. Resident teachers are involved in the professional 
development of the visiting teachers; in addition to their responsibility 
for the 200 middle school students at Harold A. Wilson. Montclair State 
faculty arc actively involved in the professional development program 
at Harold A. Wilson, working with teachers to incorporate critical 
thinking as a major theme throughout the school and professional 
development programs, and facilitating inquiry into the processes of 
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teaching and learning. We hope that these two progran^s may be of 
value to other college/school collaborative professional development 
programs. 

3. Montclair has recently designed a Mc\ster of Education Concentration 
in Critical Thinking. It sees as its goals: . 

a. To develop an understanding of the philosophical, historical, 
social and political origins of the concept of critical thinking and the 
implication for current school practice. 

b. To develop an understanding of che basic concepts and ideals 
that underlie critical thinking as a school goal. 

c. Todevelopanunderstandingof research and evaluation especially 
as they relate to the improvement of teaching, 

d. To strengthen teachers' existing curricular planning and 
pedagogical strategies so that critical thinking objectives can be achieved. 

e. To develop the ability to engage in critical analysisof educational 
issues and the professional knowledge base of teachers. 

This 38 to 48 semester hour program includes, in addition to a core 
of courses common to the entire Master of Education program, 9 to 12 
semester hours of specialized courses in critical thinking. The common 
core includes such courses as Principles of Curriculum Development, 
Social Forces in Education, Methods of Research, and Strategies for 
Curriculum Change. These courses exemplify critical thinking principles 
and strategies, and typically require students to think critically about 
their own practice, through such academic tasks ascurriculum projects, 
research studies, and change strategies they themselves design. 
Specialized courses such as Critical Thinking and Learning, Critical 
Thinking and Li tcracy. Critical Thinking and Inquiry, Critical Thinking 
and Political Forces, Critical Thinking and Moral Development, and 
Culminating Activity Project in Critical Thinking provide the essential 
focus on critical thinking that characterizes the concentration. The 
course that will be the focus here — Critical Thinking and Learning, 
offers an overview of the field. 

What characterizes Critical Thinking and Learning is the 
requircn^cnt that teachers develop their own conception of critical 
thinking based on their reading of seminal works in the field. By 
working from the original contributions of such major thinkers as 
Jerome Bruner, John Dewey, Richard Paul and Matthew Lipman, 
teachers grapple with what critical thinking can mean to them within 
the context of their own teaching and learning. This is reflected in the 
course structure which is highly interactive, focusing on discussion of 
the readings and collaborative learning activities. 
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Teachers are required to record their thoughts and observations in 
an ongoing log that forms the basis for their individual efforts. This 
results in two papers, the first a narrative subnrdtted at mid-semester 
that traces their developing concept of critical thinking and a final 
analytic essay in which they argue for a conception of critical thinking 
warranted by their reading, their reflection on their teaching and 
learningexperiences, and their informed understanding of the problems 
in the field. Among the goals of the course is that teachers develop 
"instructional plans." These are complex descriptions of lessons that 
are unified around an education goal, that reflect particular content 
objectives, and that utilize particular critical thinking skills and 
dispositions that turn the content objectives towards the achievement 
of the educational goals. 

What is most important in the course is that teachers are required 
to reflect on their own experiences, to share their thoughts with their 
colleagues, and to use essential readings in the field to develop a sense 
of the problems and possibilities that critical thinking as aneducational 
ideal offers to the thoughtful educator. 
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